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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of origina. water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest anp Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 

Jacksnive Coming Irn. ‘‘He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 
SZE REDUCED HALF-TONES IN OUR ADVT. COLUMNS, 

The plates are for frames 14x 19in, They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 
Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3, 
Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each 3 $5 for the set. 

Remit by express money order or postal money order 
Make orders payable to é 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 





ON A WAR FOOTING, 


There was tried in Chicago some yeafs ago a scheme of 
uniting the interests of sportsmen and game dealers in an 
association of the two. It was fathered by South Water 
street and the same journalistic elements which are now 
again working in behalf of the street. The experiment 
was not a success—for the sportsmen. In any such ar- 
rangement their part must always be that of the mother- 
less partridge of the fable, in which the elephant, moved 
by maternal instinct, sits down on the chick, to keep it 
warm. 

Now that Warden Blow and his allies have come out 
flat-footed and under the thin disguise of a ‘‘compro- 
mise,’’ show themselves bent on extending the privileges 
of the game stalls and ice-boxes and refrigerator cars, 


_there is need of a clear understanding of the true atti- 


tude of sportsmen toward the dealers. They are now 
and must always be on a war footing. To act upon any 
other theory is to betray the cause of game preservation 
in this country. No one who adopts any other principle 
can be trusted to direct legislation or enforce the law. 





SCHOONERS OF DEER MEAT. 


A choice bit of farce-comedy might be written on that 
Yankee skipper’s escapade with his cargo of Maine veni- 
son. Putting to sea with several tons of game unlaw- 
fully exported, he reasoned to himself that the cargo was 
contraband, and he might as well make something on it 
as the Boston fences to whom it was consigned; and so 
he put into another port and set out to peddle it on his 
own account. Detected, arrested, and haled before the 
Boston courts, he was made to “give away’’ the pals in 
Maine, who had shipped the game to their pals in the 
Boston markets. It just happened so, that a Maine Fish 
and Game Commissioner, in Boston at the time, got wind 
of this schoonerizing of Maine deer meat; and our Bos- 
ton correspondent reports, having thus secured the evi- 
dence he now proposes to institute proceedings against 
the shippers. This is the funniest part of the whole 
story, that the Maine authorities should learn by acci- 
dent in Boston of the exportation of schooner loads of 
venison from Maine ports. There is plenty of evidence 
to be had right in Maine—in Bangor, for instance, under 
the very nose of Commissioner Wentworth—of the un- 
lawful exportation of Maine game. There is no necessity 
of the Maine Commissioners’ going abroad to get home 
news of this sort. 

There is farce-comedy in this; but there is something 
vastly more serious as well. A condition of affairs ex- 
ists in Maine to-day with respect to the enforcement of 
the fish and game laws, for which it would be difficult to 
find any other explanation than one based on the theory 
that many of the wardens are vicious frauds. In what 
other way may we explain, for example, this wholesale 
export of game from Bangor, when the Jaw says that it 
shall not be exported, and when the wardens are deputed 
to prevent its export? How shall we account otherwise 
for the fact that parties like Colonel Ziegler’s, of Brook- 
lyn, can go into the Maine woods with a retinue of fifty 
men, and live on deer and moose out of season,fand$these 


wardens be unable to find them when told to go and 
hunt them up? ‘ 

If the Maine Sportsmen’s Association shall get its bill 
passed, an opportunity will be afforded to cut off the 
whole lot of these thievish wardens; and what honest 
men there are among them can then be appointed. With 
the brains and integrity and public spirit of the Associa- 
tion and its leaders who are behind the new legislation, 
Maine may indulge the hope that a time will come when 
her game authorities will not have to go to Boston to get 
news of schooner loads of venison shipped from her own 
ports. 


NEWS OF NIMROD. 


The London correspondent of the New York Times 
cabled to that journal last Sunday that Professor Sayce, 
searching in Asia Minor for new cuneiform inscriptions, 
had come upon a memorial of Nimrod, the son of Cush, 
the mighty hunter before the Lord. This is the first time 
that anything has been learned of Nimrod outside of the 
meager and curiosity piquing mentions in the Old Testa- 
ment. And it must be confessed that what the Times 
correspondent reports is most unsatisfactory. Professor 
Sayce, he says, identifies Nimrod “with Nazimuruda, 
and finds that he was the contemporary in Babylon of 
the Assyrian King, whose son restored Nineveh about 
fifty years before the exodus.’’ That does not tell us 
what we all want to know about this oldest and most 
famous hunter of all history. What was his game, and 
how did he hunt it? Did he hunt for market or only for 
the fun of the thing? Did he kill his game in a truly 
sportsman-like manner, or was he in for hanging up all 
he could, in any way he couid? These and a score of 
other details—just the data we require nowadays for 
estimating the standing and make-up of an aspirant for 
fame, as a mighty hunter—are the points we shall look 
for when Professor Sayce shall have deciphered his cunei- 
form record. 

Our Chicago correspondent characterized his story of 
the Blow bill, the other day, as one of the most impor- 
tant and sensational pieces of news in this field that had 
ever come out of Chicago This cablegram concerning a 
hunter whose great grandfather sailed the Ark is the 
most curious and unique bit of ‘‘sporting intelligence’’ 
of the nineteenth century. 


NEW YORR’S “BLOW BILL.” 


Always with the convening of the New York Legisla- 
ture, the citizens of the State are called upon to exercise 
renewed vigilance and activity to restrain that body 
from doing the mischief it is capable of with respect to 
fish and game. What with the constantly recurring 
schemes of the party which happens to be in power, to 
debase the fish commission and the protective force to 
the level of political machinery, what with the silly and 
selfish plottings of individuals and local cliques for 
special privileges, and what with the demands of the 
dealers for enlarged license to sell game and fish, those 
who are really concerned for protection always breathe a 
profound sigh of relief when the session adjourns. 

There is now before the Legislature a measure intro- 
duced by Mr. Wilks, which strikes at the foundation of 
the present market; laws ,Tteproposes to add a new sec- 
tion as follows: ‘‘Sée, Wo person shall be deemed to 
have violated any law or ordinance by reason of his sell- 
ing, exposing for sale, transporting or possessing, or’ at- 
tempting so to do, the body, or a part of the body of any 
wild animal or bird in the close season for such animal 
or bird, provided it be proved by him that said wild ani- 
mal or bird was killed outside this State.’’ 

There are two reasons why that section ought not to 
be incorporated into .the law, reasons so cogent and in- 
volving such large interests that they should impel every 
individual sportsman and every association of sports- 
men to protest promptly and emphatically, and to make 
the protest heard by their representatives at Albany. _ 

The first reason is that the bill means an open game 
market the year around. That means the sale all the 
year of game killed in the State of New York. 

The second reason is that it means also the sale all the 
year of game, killed in other States. 

The New York Wilks bill is only another Illinois Blow 
bill. 

New York cannot afford to have a market for her own 
game open all the year. She cannot afford to have a 
market for the game of her sister States open all the year. 
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With a law of this kind it would be impossible to check 
the market sale of game killed in New York, even if we 
were to have a force of protectors appointed and retained 
in office by reason of their fitness for the work. It would 
be all the more certainly impossible, when we shall have 
a force of protectors appointed, and retained for political 
purposes, as it is the intention of the leaders now in con- 
trol to appoint and retain them.. 


PIONEER LIFE. 


There died in Lynn, Mass., last week, a man who had 
witnessed from a rock in Nahant the fight between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon in 1812. That is a period 
which to most of us seems as far off as the days of the 
Pilgrim and Captain John Smith; and yet we venture to 
say that the first years of the century have been brought 
perceptibly nearer and made very real to every one who 
has read the interesting reminiscences of George Smith, 
printed in our last two and present numbers. ‘Pioneer 
Life in Maine”’ is a title not sufficiently broad for these 
recollections, for they have to do with Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio as well, Moreover, there is in 
them something of the spirit of the pioneers of every 
Frontier Settlement and Plantation and Territory and 
State. Who can have read that story of the setting out 
for Ohio, the parting of the sons from father and mother, 
the saying of those ‘‘everlasting farewells,’ without 
recalling the scene of the old shoemaker and his wife 
going forth from Danvis, bound for the far-off ’Hio? 
They were men—and women—of high courage, and 
brave and patient and filled with faith and hope in the 
pioneer settlements of those days. And there are just 
such men and women in the forefront of civilization to- 
day. ‘It isa true story,’’ writes a Maine correspondent 
of Mr. Smith’s recollections, ‘‘and just an every day 
record of the struggles of many of our first settlers in 
most of our Maine towns. I have heard dozens of men 
and women tell of just such struggles and many much 
harder, In the town of Holden the first settlers located 
six miles from the river, in order to get high land for 
corn; and for years had to carry their corn on their 
backs six miles over very swampy ground to the river, 
then in a boat five miles to the grist-mill and then back. 
Even now many of our back settlers endure many hard- 
ships which few dwellers in town can realize.’ 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The Dingley bill, which proposed to allow all the fur 
seals on the Prybilov Islands to be killed unless Great 
Britain consented to join in preventing pelagic sealing 
has met with opposition before the Ways and Méans 
Committee of the House. It was discussed in committee 
when objections were raised that the measure would be 
in violation of our treaty with Great Britain, and would 
contravene the contract with the North American Com- 
mercial Co., which has the right to kill a stipulated num- 
ber of seals annually. On Monday last, Chairman Wil- 
son of the Ways and Means Committee, reported a bill au- 
thorizing the President to negotiate with Great Britain, 
Russia, and Japan, for a commission to investigate the 
question, and meantime to conclude a modus vivendi 
with those governments for the preservation of the seals. 
If such an arrangement cannot be concluded, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to kill every sealon . 
the Islands. 


Triton, a Berlin society for aquarium and terrarium 
culture, has taken a new departure. A prize of $250 will 
be awarded to the inventor of a process for destroying 
the parasitic animals of the aquarium without injury to 
the plants and fish. This subject interests not only 
growers of aquarium plants, but especially fish culturists. 
The only successful means of killing animal parasites of 
fishes in the World’s Fair aquarium was the free use of 
salt in the tanks. Fungus was destroyed by the use of 
salt and carbolic acid. - : 


The segregation bill, which proposed to cut off from 
the Yellowstone National Park a great slice from the 
northeast corner, with other lesser slices on the north, 
west, and south, has been adversely reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of Representatives. 
The reasons given by the committee, which have often 
been urged in Forest and Stream, are convincing, and 
set forth very clearly the dangers which would threaten 
the Park were any such action taken as was;proposed,by 
the bill.; , 
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EXPERIENCES IN MINNESOTA. 


li.—In a Game Country. 


Game in this section of the Roseau country is seldom 
disturbed by white men. Occasionally you will find an 
old half-breed hunter and trapper who ventures in, but 
they are few. Having made camp comfortable, H—— 
and | started out to explore the river to its source. This 
proved an undertaking such as we had not counted on, 
as the country is a frightful one to get through, windfalls 
so thick that it took us an hour to make a quarter of a 
mile; muskeags that few white men have crossed, cov- 
ered with fallen trees, mostly old and partly rotten, yet 
solid enough to play havoc with moccasined feet; the 
grass grown to the height of three or four feet, complete- 
ly covering holes as well as stumps and fallen trees, so 
that it is as dangerous, as rough. Naturally one must 
carefully pick his way. Once in a while we would strike 
a ridge where we found walking fairly good and could 
make time, considering the packs we were carrying. 

It was on such a ridge bordering a small muskeag, that 
I sighted my first moose in that country. She did not 
see us, and fortunately the wind was in our favor; we 
got to within fifty yards of her before she saw us. She 
quickly walked behind a bunch of willows and came out 
about 150 yards in front of us. My guide wanted that 
particular moose badly, as he said “‘she was young and 
tender and he was tired of bacon and partridge.’’ I never 
knew how stupid a wary beast could be. Every time he 
shot she woud walk a step or two and stop to turn around 
and look at us, until several shots had n fired; when 
we did finally convince her that we were that savage 
creature known as man, she bade us good-bye and went. 
Fortunately she was not hit, and though I too wanted 
fresh meat badly, I was very glad she escaped unhurt. 

I never in all my life saw so many partridges as there 
are in that section. Go where we would they were there 
and in great numbers. I believe that in one day we 
must have seen at least ‘five thousand birds. At times 
you could see them in almost every place you would 
look, running in every direction and so tame you could 
almost reach them with your rifle, yet they told me “‘it 
was an off season for birds.’”’ We found more in this 
particular section than in any other; perhaps they had 
not been disturbed by. fire for some time. e followed 
the banks of the river (so-called) as nearly as possible, 
though in many places we could step across the stream. 
I believe that few, if any, white men have ever followed 
this river to the lake it is —— to start from. My 
old breed friend, Mimi, than whom no better guide or 
companion ever lived, told me that he “‘had once been 
there and knew of an old Indian who had hunted and 
trapped there, but never knew a white man to go there."’ 
Otter and beaver have their homes along the stream, and 
in one place we found the largest clearing I have ever 
seen made by beaver. Many of the cuttings were fresh, 
and they doubtless had been at work thé day before. 
Some of the trees cut measured twelve and fourteen 
inches in diameter. Shortly after this Mimi went back 
there and set traps for them. He tells me that beaver 


are becoming very scarce in that country, though otter 
lynx, fisher, martin and mink are still quite plentiful. 
Muskrats are a drug in the market. One day I was out 


on the river after ducks, and fired into a colony of rats 
which were taking a sun bath on a large stone in the 
river; result, three rats. I saw at one look not less than 
twenty. There seemed to me an abundance of small 
game. There is no doubt that big game is quite plenti- 
ful, too, when not disturbed by fires. 
= In our search for the lake we had miscalculated our 
distance from camp, and after tramping for two days 
were compelled to turn back as our provisions were ex- 
hausted, having taken only a small supply with us. I 
should like to have gone back again with a fresh supply 
but time was limited. None of the small game seems to 
fear the presence of man. Several times I was close 
enough to that beautiful little animal, the mink, almost 
to stroke him. He would enjoy his morning bath, and 
come out and play around me, much to my amusement. 
He seemed to get as much enjoyment out of it as I did. 
All along this river there were tracks of moose, elk, and 
deer in great numbers, and all working toward the head 
waters or lake. There is no doubt in my mind that had 
we reached it we would have found an abundance of big 
ame. 
P On our return to camp we found a native hunter had 
itched his tent beside us for the night; that he was on 
his way to the nearest town or settlement; this we 
thought an excellent opportunity to send back to town a 
youth who started out with us “to see what camping out 
was like.’’ He had been through the fire with us, and 
said his only excuse in going in was that he had some 
teeth that needed attention, as he had loosened the fill- 
ings the night of the fire. Sv he concluded to go in with 
the native. This same native was a walking arsenal, 
and if one did not know him to be all right he certainly 
would never guess it from his appearance. He carried a 


rifle, two revolvers, and an immense hunting-knife. He 
wore a vest and belt filled with cartridges. He was per- 
fectly harmless, in fact a pretty good fellow. Now our 


youth wasn’t particularly “‘stuck on’’ ‘his face or his 
make-up, but concluded he would stay with him until 
the next day and go along to town. e broke camp at 
noon, and pulled out leaving him a ten-pound gun, 
about twenty pounds of ammunition, one pair of hip 
boots, a heavy fur overcoat, and some other necessary 
articles. We drove as rapidly as possibly, and stopped 
only when darkacss had begun to settle, yet before we 
had finished making camp snug for the night who should 
walk in but the youth, carrying all his possessions and 
barefooted. He had sprinted it all the way. Fortunate- 
ly for him we had been traveling on a well-beaten trail, 
or. he would never have found us. 

; All through the country we had traveled were drying 
racks for preparing moose and elk meat for winter use by 
the Indians. Everywhere could be found the bones and 
skulls of moose, elk, and deer. The Red Lake Indians go 
over into Kittson County and slaughter them by the hun- 
dred. In such a country game wardens could not and 
do not exist. It would require a thousand good men to 
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roperly protect the game there, and then they should 
aor the country. Natives and Indians slaughter game 
at all seasons of the year, yet a non-resident or sports- 
man who goes into that —y is watched from St. Paul 
to the jumping off place. Perhaps the sportsman would 
be quite satisfied to shoot one moose for the sake of the 
head, that he might have to show to his children’s chil- 
dren what grand and noble beasts used to roam over cer- 
tain parts of the country. There is more game killed by 
tne Indians in one season than by the sportsmen in ten. 
“Stop the sale of game’’ and you stop much of the 
slaughter by natives and market hunters. WABASH. 


PIONEER LIFE IN MAINE.—III. 


BY GEORGE SMITH, 


In accordance with the su tion of those who had listened 
many times to these stories of the dangers and privations of the 
pioneer settlers, the following account of the early settlement of 
the town of Freedom, Me., and pioneer life in that region, accom- 
panied with a brief record of the years spent in the West, was 
written by the author at the age of eighty-one. ---D. C. SmirH. 

Journey to Columbus. 

It was now the first of October, and after looking 
round, my brothers went to work at the carpenter’s trade 
as that was most in demand. I worked with them till 
December, and:as the weather was so pleasant, I de- 
termined to take a — further west, across the State, 
and set out for Newark, the county seat of Licking 
County, arriving there about the 25th of Dec. I found it 
a jleasant location, but of not much enterprise. I con- 
tinued my journey to Columbus, a distance of thirty 
miles, through a desolate wilderness, with the exception 
of one family. There was only a newly surveyed road, 
blazed out through a remarkably heavy-timbered forest. 
The country all the way was a d level, and at this 
time of year the travel through this region was done on 
horseback. Mud was knee-deep the entire war As I in- 
quired of the man where I stayed one night, the distance 
to the first house, he said, ‘“‘Stranger it is twenty-seven 
miles to Kilgore’s, as you are afoot you will have a hard 
time getting through to-day, the roads are bad.’’ AsI 
felt so smart in those ete I determined to make the at- 
tempt, and started by daylight. The a | was dark and 
rainy. I could not set foot upon the road without going 
nearly to the topof my boots. They had felled the trees 
on each side of the road, and I mounted these long trees 
to keep out of the mud. I clambered on, leaping from 
tree to tree, like a squirrel, and I fancied I was making 
good headway, till I perceived it began to grow duskish. 
I had no way of knowing how far I had gone, but I con- 
tinued to leap from tree to tree, when suddenly I heard a 
terrible noise in the woods, as of some one in distress. I 
stopped a moment to listen, when the noise began on the 
other side of the road. Then I understood the music. I 
was sure it was wolves, although I had never heard their 
dismal howl before. What to do, I knew not. I thought 
of climbing a tree, and staying there till morning, but 
still I could not see a good chance for that. Soon the 
howling ceased, and I continued to leap as best [ could, 
in the dark. At last, I could not see where to step, and 
losing my foothold on the logs, fell into the mud. Think- 
ing this a safer way than on the logs, on account of the 
wolves, I continued in the mud. So having prepared my- 
self with a shillaly, I continued to travel the rest of the 
night. After traveling in this way a long time, I began 
to feel tired, and never did a soul lament an undertaking 
more than I did at times. I had been told in the morn- 
ing, I would see an old log cabin by the way, but no 
signs of it appeared. 

Soon that infernal howl began again on both sides of 
the path, nearer than before. I smote on the logs with 
allmy might with my shillaly; they would stop a mo- 
ment then tune up again. I kept time for them, half an 
hour, till, suddenly I thought I saw a light; after a mo- 
ment I saw it again, right straight ahead. Never wasa 
soul more rejoiced than I at this sight , and I put on the 
whole head of steam to reach it as quickly as possible; 
7 it seemed to be just as far off as ever in spite of my 
efforts. 

At last I turned aside to meet it, and found the door, 
upon which I gn many solid raps, before I could wake 
the sleepers. voice called out: ‘‘Who is there?’ “A 
traveler,” I replied. ‘We don’t keep travelers, here,”’ 
was the answer. ‘‘I am tired and faint, and cannot go 
farther,’’ said I. ‘‘We have neither room, nor bed for 
one,” said he. ‘‘Then let me lie on your floor, is all I 
ask,”’ was my answer. I heard another voice say: ‘‘Let 
him in,”’ and the door was opened, and I went in, took off 
my kna k, and sat down ona bench, while the old 
man built a fire , for they had neither candles nor lamps. 

By the time he had a good blazing fire, I had discovered 
they were Irish settlers. The old man began to inquire 
where I was from, and where I was going. When I told 
him to Columbus, he said that ‘was a bad road of three 
miles. on and milk on the table, I asked if they 
could let me have a dish of and milk. By this time, 
a girl was coming down a ladder from the chamber, ‘‘The 
stranger wants some milk and pone,’’ the old man said. 
“‘No,”’ said I, ‘“‘bread.’”’ ‘You are a Yankee, I guess,”’ 
said he. ‘Have you a wife?’ he asked. When I told 
him, I had not, ‘‘you’l] want one soon, I reckon,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That;may be, sometime or other,’’I replied, and 
the milk and pone being ready just at this moment, put 
an end to further conversation on this subject. 

I sat up to a table of rare dimensions, being a large 
black walnut log, split in two, and the split side hewed off 
tolerably smooth, on the round side, four large holes were 


-bored, and round sticks put in for legs, with the bark all 


on. But this did not hurt; the milk and pone, for I en- 
joyed it that night, as I have ever since. As I turned 
away from the table the old man said: ‘‘And may I im- 
agine how old you are, stranger? ‘‘Oh, yes, sir!’’ said I, 
“how old should you think?” Well, and I should think 
you might be twenty or twenty-five,’ said he. ‘I am 
twenty-four,’’ was my answer. ‘‘Indeed,’’ said he, ‘but 
you must have a wife’’’ Two more girls now appeared, 
coming down the ladder. I asked for a that 1 might 
lie down on the floor: ‘‘No, no,’’ they all said, ‘‘stranger, 
you must go up chamber,’ there is a bed for you up 
there.”” The more I objected, the more they insisted upon 
mg going, till I yielded; took off my boots, and up the 
ladder I went, one of the pits holding a roll of paper at 


the top of the ladder till I was in bed, where I was soon 


lost to all the wife introductions I had been hearing. 
Being very tired, and having been up so late, I did not. 


— 


wake till I heard the old man coming up the ladder, to in 

quire after my health, as I expected. He shouted, ‘‘Have 
you rested well, and have you dreamed about your wife 
to-night?” I answered, ‘‘I have rested well, but have not 
dreamed much yet.,’ , ‘You will soon,‘’ he replied, ‘‘for 
I’ve got a house full, and you can take your choice.” I 
thanked him, and told him I would think more about it. 
As I came down into the room below, I was surprised to 
see four more girls sitting on the benches beside the 
mother, who was setting the table in the best possible 
manner. I asked if they were all of one family; the old 
man replied ‘‘yes, and I have one more, a son, who will 
soon be at home.”’ 

Breakfast of bacon and eggs being all ready, I was in- 
vited to breakfast with them. I could not well refuse, as 
I had such greaf offers made me of taking my choice of 
seven of the healthiest and homeliest girls 1 had ever met 
in one family; soI sat down with the old man and his 
wife, the girls arranged in the rear. Said the old man, 
“T reckon you are going to work in Columbus. What is 
your trade?”’ ‘Yes, if I can get a chance at the joiners’ 
trade,” said I. ‘‘You’ll get a chance there, they are 
building many houses there.’’ When breakfast was over, 
I offered to settle my bill. ‘Indeed,’’ said he, ‘“‘there’ll 
be no bill if you take one of these girls along.’’ I told 
him I could not maintain a wife, ant the old lady said, 
”*Let the young man do as he likes.’’ He said the girls 
had never been from home to work, and were not as for- 
ward as other girls, nor should he allow them to go till 
they were married, as they would be spoiled. Finally, 
having heard his arguments through, in favor of taking 
a wife. I handed him two silver quarters, at which 
he was much surprised, as nothing but “‘scrip’’ was in cir- 
culation in those days. 

I arrived at Columbus at noon, and immediately went 
to work at the joiners’ trade at $30a month. Here I re- 
mained two years—1815, 1816. 


The Celebration of 1815. 


The year 1815 was distinguished by the closing of the 
war of 1812, Jackson having settled the last accounts 
with them for going to Washington, and destroying the 
Navy Yard and President’s house, and receipts in 
full with them on the 8th of Jan., 1815. On this occasion 
they had a great celebration in Columbus. As there was 
no cannon in Columbus at that early day; they invented 
a torpedo by sewing up a tanned cowhide in the strongest 
manner, into which they put a keg of powder, and then 
closed the aperture. They obtained a large roll of new 
tarred cable, which was wound round the cowskin in the 
most solid manner till it was all used; then another un- 
tanned ox-hide was put around the rope, and sewed up, as 
the first had been. Next, another tanned cable of ter 
dimensions than the first, was belayed about it in the best 
sailor style. It was then tarred all over and pronounced 
ready for use. A small tin tube was introduced into the 
keg of powder in the center of this torpedo, placed in a 
wagon and taken to Mound Hill, in the centre of Broad 
street, which was four rods wide, the mound filling the 
entire street and being twelve feet high, having three 
— trees growing on its summit. 

he torpedo was hoisted to the top of the mound and 
placed between the stumps of these trees; the tin tube was 
filled with powder, and another fuse was attached to the 
tube. This fuse was a cotton thread, soaked in saltpetre 
and dried, reaching down the mound to the base, and 
buried in a train of powder which was pamnene on a long 
strip of board. All things being ready, a lighted torch 
was produced, but no one dared apply it, as it wasa 
dangerous undertaking. At ten o’clock, the way being 
clear, I took up the blazing match, swung it, and placing 
it on the train of powder, shot like an arrow down the 
hill to the company. As I turned, I saw a flash of the 
train, in a moment, saw the stream of fire going up like 
a rocket, with a deafening report, and a blaze that lighted 
up the surrounding country for a mile around. 

There being no communication between the two coun- 
tries, except by sailing vessels, the treaty of peace, signed 
long before this battle of New Orleans, did not reach us 
till months afterwards. 

My brother Joshua, having come to Columbus, joined 
me in the work on the same building, and remained there 
two years. About this time John Smith came to see us, 
and after a short time went back to Zanesville. On the 
way he stopped in Granville over night. Here he found 
a man who wished to sell out, and John, liking the place, 
as the people were'all New England people—bought the 
place and moved his family at once. The next year the 
people determined to build a large meeting house. He 
undertook to build it, and wrote to us to come on to help 
him; accordingly, we all worked on it the first year. 
Stephen—my mate—being single, and having no trade, 
carried on John’s farm the first year. Two other young 
men, named Avery, owned the adjoining farm. They 
often a work with each other, and, besides, the 
Averys had a sister, Polly by name, whose company 
Stephen was keeping, consequently there was much in- 
tercourse between John’s family and the Averys’. It hap- 

ned that the Averys were digging a well, with 
Stephen’s help, when they had got to a depth of forty 
feet, they reached a ledge and was blasting it. They had 
ladders all the way down and a windlass to hoist out the 
rocks. <A charge had been fired off in the well, and they 
waited for the smoke to clear away, that they might con- 
tinue their work. Christopher Avery imprudently thought . 
he would go down to see what luck in the blast, without 
tying the rope around his body, in case there should be 
need of its use. He descended the ladder backwards to 
the bottom of the well, and soon appeared again coming 
up; as he neared the top they noticed he did not take 
hold of the rounds of the ladder as he ought, and they 
reached down and got hold ofjone of his hands, but that 
moment he let go of the ladder with the other hand, and 
fell to the bottom of the well. The alarm was given, and 
all the neighborhood rushed to the scene. As all were 
sure he must be dead, it was pro d one should 
down and put a rope about the y, and both could 
drawn up together—Stephen undertook the job. He first 
tied a rope under his own arms, and then Eeoonihet the 
ladder, and tied one end of another rope to the body, the 
other around himself, and shaking the rope as a signal, 
both were drawn up. Stephen was as dead as the other 
to appearances, the gas in the well had overcome him so, 
he®had fainted, but the doctor being — with restora- 
tives, at last brought him to. Polly being away, hearing 
the sad news, arrived home in time to see her brother 
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and lover—as she supposed—both dead. For more than a 
year she was a raving maniac, when she became sane 
again, and Stephen married her. I assisted him in build- 


ing a small house, and he went to housekeeping in 1818. 
Coming Home. 


Silas and Samuel, having arrived in Granville this fall, 
concluded to remain with us. They lost their horse on 
the Alleghany Mountains by overfeeding. Silas went in to 
the business of making wagons, and Samuel went to 
work with John at the joiners’ trade. As the meeting 
house was not finished, we had work enough for him. 
Having a fine lot of land in the village, I proposed to Ben- 
amin, who was in partnership with me, that we should 

uild on it the next summer. Accordingly, we began a 
two-story house, 30x46 feet. We got up the walls the 
first summer, when we received a letter from father say- 
ing he was coming on to Ohio, and as mother refused to 
come, he should leave her and Paul on the farm to do the 
best they could. 

After hearing this letter read, it was decided that some 
one ought to go back. All were married but Benjamin 
and George, and we did not want to go, but they agreed 
at last, if I would go, to bear my expenses. I was to sell 
out the farm and bring mother on, as they all thought 
she would come if I went after her, so I consented to go. 
I found a man who was going to Massachusetts with two 
horses; he allowed methe chance to ride one by paying 
the expense of the horse. I left Granville the 6th of 
Jan., 1819. The winter was an open one. no snow on the 
ground, and I had good weather «ll the way, with the 
exception of one night, in Reading, Penn. 

It was Sunday night; I stopped at a tavern kept by one 
Hoffman. I asked the barkeeper, who appeared at the 
door when I rung the bell, if I could be kept; he said I 
could, and I followed him to the stable to give orders 
about my horse, so we both went in together. : 

When he opened the bar-room door, such a'sight met 
my eyes as I never saw before. About a dozen lying on 
the settees and benches, asleep, or drunk—the latter, 
probably—the floor covered with mud and water, and an 
inch deep, well mixed in with cigars, playing cards and 
broken goblets, or other hollow ware, and a well filled 
table in an adjoining dining room. They were very boist- 
erous at times, speaking in a language. of which I could 
not understand one syllable, only when they swore; this 
was alwaysin broken English, accompanied with a heavy 
smite of.the fist, to make it more emphatic. I had called 
for supper on my fist arrival, and the time seemed longer 
than I was accustomed to wait, so I called to the bar- 
keeper, to know if my supper was ready. I was directed 
to the dining room, and there saw one of the ugliest look- 
ing wenches I had ever met, who beckoned for me 
to sit up. There was neither tea nor coffee on the table. 
Iasked if they had any tea or coffee; she stood a mo- 
ment, then went after the man, who said they had so 
many come in they were out of botn; ‘then give me 
some water,’’ said I. and I soon finished my supper of 
bacon and breid. When I inquired for a bed, the man 
showed me upstairs to a front chamber. Wherever I had 
a on my journey I had a lock and key to my door, 
and when I asked him for the key he said it was lost. So 
I shut the door and pressed my knife in over the latch as 
hard as possible. The room had no furniture but a bed 
and a chair. I took out my watch and laid it on the win- 
daw stool close to the head of my bed. placed my pocket- 
book under the pillow, undressed as usual, lay down to 
sleep and was soon lost to all things around me. 

How long Islept 1 cannot tell, but suddenly I was 
awakened by the sound of something falling to the floor. 
I raised myself up and looked at the door, and by the 
light of the moon shining in at the window, could see 
my knife on the floor. Then I understood what the noise 
meant. As I could hear the noise going on below, I 
began to feel rather fearful, knowing that someone had 
been trying my door, and my knife was out of the door. 
I lay still as a mouse, perhaps twenty-five minutes, when 
‘Theard the door latch begin to rattle, and I began to 
breathe like a person asleep, but a my eye fixed on the 
door. Soon it began to open, and I could see the top of a 
man’s head coming in; at last his face appeared in full 
view; I threw up my arms, and turned suddenly over, 
when he drew back, making no noise as he shut the door. 
I continued to breathe heavily, and it was not long before 
the door began to open, and the head appeared, then 
the shoulders and arms of a man. 1 could endure it no 
longer, and springing up in bed, I demanded his business. 
He drew back and quickly shut the door. I then jumped 
out of bed and dressed myself; it was but three ak so 
I sat on the bed till four, when I took my portmanteau, 
and down stairs I went. All was quiet, and as I could not 
get my horse, I rung the bell two or three times before 
the man appeared, who asked, ‘‘What in h—1 do you 
mean by getting up so early?’’ ‘I have very important 
business to attend to,” I replied, ‘“‘and must have my 
horse immediately.’’ My bill was $1.25. I told him I had 

id but 75 cents formerly; he ‘‘did not care, that was 

is price.”” So I paid the bin, told him he was keeping 
an excellent house, and I would make it known to all 
travellers I might meet, which I did at the next hotel 
where I took breakfast. They told me I was lucky to get 
off as I did, for 1t was the worst house in the State; many 
had been robbed there. A year before , a peddler, known 
to have considerable money with him, had stopped there 
one night, and was never seen or heard of afterwards, 
though his horse and wagon were found standing ‘ the 
roadside, not far from the house, the next day. They 
were advertised, but no claimant appeared, and it was 
the general opinion that the man was murdered by some 
of the people who frequented the house. 

tI went from Reading direct to Elizabethtown, N. J., 
from there on to Newark, where I saw the first steamboat 
ever built in America—and I might say in the world—the 
Fulton. I crossed over to the city of New York, going out 
of the State by the way of New Rochelle, to Hartford, 
Conn.; from Hartford I went to Wrentham, Mass., where 
I left my horse as I had agreed, and took the stage to Bos- 
ton, then to Newburyport, going on to Berwick, Maine, 
then to Portland, where I found a vessel all ready to sail 
for Belfast, the first fair wind. 

Having waited two days, and no fair wind, I deter- 
mined to go on foot to Hallowell, on the Kennebec River. 
Itiwas now the 4th of February, 1819, with no snow on 
the)ground,’and very pleasant. I left Portland at six 
o’clock in the morning and arrived in Hallowell a little 


before ten o’clock in the evening, a journey of sixty-five 
miles, over four miles an hour. I was lame enough the 
next morning; however, I got ahead ten miles that day to 
a place called the Branch Mills, now in the town of China. 
Here I hired a horse, and arrived home at noon Sunday, 
the 7th day of February, having been on the road thirty- 
two days, and, what was most remarkable at this time of 
year, not adrop of rain or spit of snow fell on me in 
those days, nor did I see any snow on all the route, ex- 
cept some small patches on the top of the Alleghany 
Mountains, nor was there any in Freedom all the months 
of February and January, till the 27th day of February; 
it then clouded up, the wind northeast, and continued to 
snow four days and nights till the fences disappeared. It 
then rained a little, cleared off cold and freezing, so that 
it bore oxen anywhere over the fields, by which means 
people were enabled to go with their sleds into the wood- 
lots and get their summer wood. 

The snow soon began to melt away before the bright 
sun of March, though many had prophesied a great 
freshet; but it all went off by sunshine, without doing 
any damage on the river as was expected, and a warm, 
beautiful summer followed, the first, my father said, 
since 1816. No corn had been raised in Maine; the people 
had abandoned it altogether, and were raising millet in- 
stead. At that time Indian corn was $4 a bushel, brought 
in coasters from Boston. As the spring was so forward, 
I had half an acre planted, and it grew and got fully ripe, 
as it used to do, and thus it continued to do till 1884, 
when the cold seasons commenced again. On the 5th of 
May this year I rode to mill with a horse and sleigh, and 
the 15th and 16th of that month snow fell six inches deep, 
and no corn ripened that year, though it was planted 
June 12th; the water froze in many places, and snow did 
fall in old Freedom, Maine. 

To return to my story; as my object in coming to Maine 
was to sell out the old farm, and take father and mother 
back to Ohio, I made it known to theminseason. Fa- 
ther was well pleased, but mother would consent on no 
other condition than that I sell out the rest of the family 
and take them, too. As I could not consent to do this, I 
wrote to the boys in Ohio, asking what course I had bet 
ter pursue. They wrote that I must not think of bringing 
on the others, nor of coming without father and mother. I 
offered the farm for sale, but it had no effect in gaining 
her consent, but the reverse. 

About this time, our sister Rebecca, the youngest of the 
family, a beautiful girl of seventeen, was taken sick, and 
died in two months of quick consumption. This was a 
dreadful blow to all of us, as the bright star had sét to 
rise no more to cheer us in this vale of tears. Now. my 
mother could not be induced to go. at any rate. ‘‘No, 
never,’’ she would reply, if the subject was mentioned. 

So I wrote to my brothers for directions—their answer 
was. ‘‘You must not compel them to come now, but you 
had better stay with them, as changes take place so sud- 
denly—-we cannot tell when-—you had better wait a 
while.”’ I did, and here I am in the State of Maine yet. 


MY SAW MILL SITE. 


Two men, two horses, and a burro; two Winchesters 
(one was a Ballard), and a pack. Every reader of Forest 
and Stream can finish the picture in his mind’s eye, even 
to the mountains with their first covering of snow, to 
the valleys, the distant settlement and scattered ranches. 
Ostensible object—the location of a saw mill site for next 
season; real motive, anything shootable from elk to 
gopher, from American eagle to English sparrow. Opin- 
ion expressed before trip—by participants—‘‘jolly good 
time, elegant saw timber, lots of game;’’ by family and 
friends—‘‘whew! big fool, starve to death, heap cold, 
don’t go!’ Opinion expressed after trip—by all parties: 
“T told you so!”” Hence all were bound to be satisfied. 

Doc and I went together. I always hunt him up, be- 
cause I don’t like him. My wife does not like him 
either. She claims that he chews tobacco, and is not 
refined in his language. The fact of the case is she hates 
him, because on days when stoves have to be put up, or 
wood chopped, or the washer turned, Doc and I invaria- 
bly have Galen appointments with the mallards on the 
lake, and those appointments must be kept even if it 
takes a leg. My reasons for dislike are very different. 
Doc can drop one with his right, and another with his 
left, while I get feathers with my right and left. He can 
outfish me, and out-prospect me. Why, the rascal] actu- 
ally left me hammering on a galena prospect this sum- 
mer, and, strolling out on the mesa picked up in an 
hour, rough opal, white topaz, and hyalite that he sold 
in Maiden Lane for six hundred dollars, while my lead 
claim is waiting the next move in the tariff game. But 
Doc has one redeeming feature. He never complains 
about getting up and making breakfast. If we have no 
other work planned, he Jets me sleep as long as I can, and 
he is my first partner to favor my greatest weakness. 
Since our prospecting trip I have been leaded as well as 
my claim, and I knew, especially as we were going to 
have some Massachusetts relatives visit us between 
Thanksgiving and New Years, that a change of scene 
and climate were essential to a restoration of health. 

The region chosen was the eastern slope of the Wasatch 
Plateau in Sanpete and Sevier counties, Fish Lake Mount- 
ains being on southern limit. All the ridges and summits 
in our district were covered with pine timber, and the 
intervening canons and valleys afforded fair autumn 
feed. This is a spring range, and the showers of the late 
summer and early fall produce a good second growth 
when the cattle are being driven to their winter stamp- 
ing ground in the Colorado valley below the Henry 
Mountains, and the sheep are hurrying to the desert 
wastes of the lower Sevier and of the sage-brush State. 
Of course, it is a good country for deer; but, on the 
other hand, it is a kind of mutual hunting ground for 
Thistle and Sanpete Utes, and we might get left. For- 
tunately all the bad Indians of Utah have had for two or 
three months past very important business dodging the 
government agents and holding pow-wows in San Juan 
County, and the good ones prefer to get their living from 
their white neighbors, so we were unmolested. 

We packed light, having no use for a tent, and well 
aware that after we left the settlements we would have 
plenty of game of some kind or other. Not being an 
adept at the diamond bitch, I concluded that the less we 
took the less we could lose. Subsequent events ratified 


my judgment. Leaving Provo about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, that night we made Castilla Springs. The 
next day, through a light tracking snow, we followed 
the road over the divide between Utah and Sanpete 
valleys, and rested the second night in the hotel at Faiz- 
view. Fairview boasts two inns. It matters not at 
which the traveler stops, he invariably wishes that he 
had chosen the other. From Fairview we went east by 
a saw mill trail, until we had passed the Jast vestige of 
civilization and bumped against the precipitous bluff 
that forms the western face of the Wasatch Plateau. 

Our noon camp was at the foot of the ascent, and with 
a mighty vow that until our return to the settlements we 
would abjure all the luxuries of city life, we disposed of 
a can of salmon while the horses finished the oats. Jack 
munched scrub-oaks and service-berry twigs until his 
hunger was satisfied, then we commenced to climb up 
the ld cattle trail, knowing that we had flour, salt. 
baking-powder, and sidemeat enough to last ten days if 
necessity required. It was a long, hard pull to the sum- 
mit, and the sun was low when we crossed the ridge. 
The last two hours we went through a foot of snow. 
Underneath, the ground was in some places soft, in 
others icy. We had t> lead our beasts as best we could. 
On all that western slope we saw not a bird, nor a track, 
but when we reached the level upper terrace everything 
was changed. The warm Colorado valley winds had 
melted the snow from all but the highest crest-line and 
from canons with a northern exposure. The giant steps 
of the plateau province extended away toward the San 
Rafael swell. As we wandered down a short transverse 
divide we could see far to the south the summits of the 
Henry Mountains, while to the northeast lay Castle Val- 
ley and the deserts that border Green River canon. 

Game was what we wanted. We had found the saw 
timber and buck tracks were of more interest than 
scenery. The buck tracks were present, but they were 
so cold that we felt that our venison would not be ready 
for the pan before to-morrow. In lieu of this we dropped 
a brace of pine hens from their roosting places, and made 
sure of a good supper. I believe Dendragapus, in late 
fall and early autumn, the most difficult bird in America 
to catch on the wing. It is no trick at all for a fair rifle- 
shot to pick off the heads of the fool birds as they rest in 
conscious and knot-like security on a dead limb. But 
they always select a tree that is close to a canon, and 
when once alarmed they stretch up their innocent necks 
and shoot, not up, but down hke a streak of gray light- 
ning that would beat a mallard backed by a gale, down 
and out of sight before the sportsman has caught even 
the direction. By long practice I have caught the proper 
angle, but cannot yet make sufficient allowance for 
velocity. 

Camp was made about five o’clock. Doc dressed the 
birds, got supper, and fixed a ‘‘shake down”’ while I pick- 
eted the critters. Plenty of sign of big game encouraged 
us to believe that we had struck the right place. From 
the efforts of our live stock to stampede during the night 
we also believe.l that there was larger game than we an- 
ticipated in the immeliate vicinity, and we kept a fire 
blazing that must have been regarded as a signal for a 
general uprising by the settlers in the valley thirty miles 
away. In the morning we found bear tracks within a 
hundred yards of camp. 

For a week we plodided lazily southward, hunting early 
in the morning and in the afternoon, and moving camp 
in the middle of the day. We saw no person during that 
time, save our own two selves. We met with no staft-- 
ling incidents (honest confession is good for the soul). I 
learned to love Doc (at meal time). Doc conceived a 
similar affection for me (when I played night-herd and 
let him sleep.) We secured three bucks, one mountain 
lion, and one lynx. Had we been market hunters I be- 
lieve that we could easily have secured twenty deer dur- 
ing our short stay. Then we crossed the divide west- 
ward into Grass Valley, coming through Burrville to 
Salina, and home by the Fairview route. 

One fact of interest to ornithologists I must not forget 
to mention. In a warm sheltered ‘‘draw’ having a 
southern exposure, I ran across a covey of Gambel’s 
partridge (callipepla gambeli, Nutt.). here called ‘‘Ari- 
zona quail.’’ I had only my rifle with me (44-70), but I 
secured one specimen. Although badly torn it was in 
recognizable condition. It was of a spring brood, and 
my identification of it was satisfactory. I took all the 
birds for this season’s ('94) chicks. This is, I believe, as 
far north as this species has ever been found. The Ari- 
zona quail is not rare in the Buckskin Mountains, and it 
is sometimes found in the Valley of the Virgin, south of 
the Basin’s Rim; but how this solitary lot of young birds 
got as far north as Fish Lake is a query with the under- 
signed. 

This trip convinced me that, game commissioners to 
the contrary notwithstanding, there is on the Wasatch 
Plateau in Eastern Sanpete and Sevier, and Western 
Emery and Wayne counties an abundance of big game. 
The only thing for a white man to do is to get in his 
work before the Indians make their December round-up. 
Had we been two weeks later we might have been un- 
successful in everything but the location of the saw mill 
site. SHOSHONE. 

P. S.—The location of that saw mill site is unsatis- 
factory. I am going back next fall to locate over again. 

Provo, Utah. 


Maine’s New Laws- 


Augusta, Me., Feb. 15, 1895.—Editor Forest and Streem: The 
Maine Legislature will probably make some changes in their 
game laws affecting the amount of game and fish taken, and 
close time. A bill has already passed to limit the taking of 
trout, and land-locked salmon to 25 instead of 50 pounds, as 
heretofore. It is provided that having less than 25 pounds, the 
taking of one additional fish is not a violation of thelaw. An- 
other bill passed the house tage and probably became a 
law, making penalty for killing moose, caribou or deer, 
illegally, fine and imprsonment. Another bill has had its read- 
ing in the House, to prohibit the killing of cow or calf moose 
under penalty of $300, and imprisonment thirty days. The law 
on taking woodcock is most likely to be made Sept. 15 instead 
of Sept. 1, as now provided. A general law will be reported 
to-day making a new Board of Commoners, three instead of 
two, and increasing their power, also to vacate all warden’s 
commissions with a view to start new, all wardens to give 
bonds. $30,000 is asked to enforce the law, and propagate fish 
and game. Most of these bills emanate from the Maine Sports- 
men’s Fish and Game Association. =. CHANDLER. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH.—II. 


CxicaGo, ILLs, Jan. 22.—When I returned to Memphis 
from Brownsville, I met in Mr. Divine’s office the very 
man we wanted to see, namely R. E. Bobo, the champion 
bear hunter of the world. With him Mr. Divine wished 
me to have a hunt before going on down to the mouth of 
the river. Both of these gentlemen spoke of kiling a bear 
as nonchalantly as I ever heard anyone speak of killing a 
squirrel. ; 

In regard to Mr. Bobo, I use the term champion bear 
hunter of the world advisedly and after deliberation, 
valuing as lightly as Mr. Bobo himself, the usually empty 
title of ‘““champion.’’ Mr. Bobo never entered into a con- 
test of hunting of any kind in all his life, yet living alone 
on his Mississippi plantation—on the beautiful Anise 
Ridge, in what is called the Delta country, about eighty 
miles below Memphis—he has in his hunting for mere 
sport—and he never hunted in any other way—kiiled, I 
presume, twice as many bear as any other man alive to- 
day. The Rocky Mountain hunter who kills a half dozen 
bears in a year is an object of veneration. If he kills 
twenty in a year he is a Grand Mogul. Not long ago an 
account was published in the daily press, probably un- 
truthful at that, about a certain hunter in West Texas 
who had killed 160 bear in one year and who there- 
fore thought he ‘‘was champion of the world.” 

“That fellow makes me tired,’’ said Mr. Bobo, referring 
to the Texas hunter. But what was Mr. Bobo’s record I 
shall say later, because I can’t hurry this story, it’s go- 
ing to be so good. Suffice it to say at this point that 
simply, directly, without a bit of plan or forethought, 
except as through the kindness of Mr. Divine, I afterward 
learned that with the invariable and infallible Forest and 
Sweam luck, I had blundered right on top of the man 
who, out of all the hunters of the United States or of the 
world, so far asI can tell, is most justly entitled to the 
name of the greatest bear killer. This I say wee | 
and truthfully, with no exaggeration about it and I sha 
in due course prove all Isay. Did we get any bear? 
Well, I should say—but about that I shall tell later. This 
story can not be hurried. Only, I bless the day I first 
went South to hunt. 


WHAT MR. BOBO LOOKS LIKE, 


The typical Mississippian is supposed to be tall, slim 
and dark-complexioned, but if so, Mr. Bobo does not fol- 
low copy. though his father, who came from North Caro- 
iina, brought up his family in Mississippi. Bobo himself 
reminds you of a bear in build. He is one of the old fron- 
tier type, powerful, hardy-looking, with florid complexion, 
long, sweeping, sandy moustache, and the cold blue shoot- 
ing eye. Bobo would be the best possible immigration sign 
for the Delta—put him up with the card over him, ‘“‘no 
malaria here.’’ In character he fulfils his type—headlong, 
impetuous, powerful, crashing through things, not going 
around them. I often laughed to myself, though Bobo 
didn’t know it, to see him riding through the cane-brake. 
It was like a wild bull of Bashan broken loose. Many men 
have thought they could follow Bobo through the cane, 
but it is said no man ever did it. There is but one cham- 
pion in a class. And by and by I shall tell what qualities 
the bear hunter in that country must have. 

Tom Divine—for this being the second, day I have 
known Mr. Divine, I was already very often calling him 

_Tom Divine, just as everybody else does—and Bob Bobo 
are the best of friends in the world, and either honors 
the requisition of the other unhesitatingly That was the 
only way I could have gone hunting with Mr. Bobo. Mr. 
Divine said he wanted him to take me, and that settled 
it. Once somebody wanted to hire Mr. Bobo at $10 or $20 
a day to take in a hunting party. My! wasn’t he hot about 
that! He hasn’t gotten over it yet. “I’m no guide!’ 
he said, ‘‘and I don’t hire out. I hunt for fun.”’ 


REASONS FOR FRIENDSHIP. 


The way these two men happened to be such good friends 
is this. You see , Tom Divine is the claim agent for the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad, an arm of the Illi- 
nois Central, which not many years ago was built down 
through the rich Delta country, as all the valley of the 
Misissippi from Memphis down is called. It is Tom Di- 
vine’s business to settle damage suits against the road. 
When a cow is killed the damage claim is handed over 
to Tom Divine, and if a man’s wife and family are run 
over by the cars, it becomes Tom Divine’s business to ap- 
praise the cost value of the lady and the offspring. You 
would think that his business would make, him hard, 
crabbed and cynical, but, well, that’s where you don’t 
know Tom Divine. 

Now, it is part of Tom Divine’s creed, in his calling, 
never to offer any more than $15 to settle any damage 
claim, no matter how big it may be. Ifa man’s horse 
and buggy are run over, it strikes Tom they ought to be 
worth about $15 if they were a good horse and buggy. In 
the same way, if a man’s wife and family are killed, he 
thinks $15 ought to square it, (and I violate no con- 
fidence, I trust, in saying it has been known to square it, 
too.) Well, the railroad was new to the cattle of the Delta 
for awhile, and it used to mash up a good many of tem, 
one day including two or three heifers belonging to Mr. 
Bobo. Bobo sent in his claim. Tom came down one day 
to settle it. . 

They sat on a log near the railroad, on Bobo’s planta- 
tion, and discussed the value of the heifers pretty much 
all the afternoon. Tom offered his regular $15. Bobo 
said $55. They couldn’t agree. ‘“Why, those cows are 
dead now, man,”’ said Tom, who had never met Bobo be- 
fore. ‘‘What’s more, you’ve buried ’em. They ain’t worth 
more’n $15 to us, and I’m only offering that because 
I rather like you.’’ Still Bobo held out for $50, and they 
argued it till near sundown. In the distance appeared 
the smoke of a train bound up to Memphis. Tom arose, 
folded up his jack-knife—for of course both had been 
whittling—and said, “Well, Mr. Bobo, I see we can’t 
agree. There’s my train coming, sol reckon I'll get 
aboard and get back to town. 

As he said this, he staod at one end of the log and Bobo 
was astride the other end of it. What Bobo did was to 
pull a long, large gun out of his clothes and draw down 
on Tom. “‘I don’t reckon that’s what you’re going to do 
at all, Mr. Divine,” said he; ‘I reckon you’re going to sit 
down on this log and write me out a check for $50, right 
now.’ 

“Dear me!” said Tom Divine, “fifty dollars? Why, 


that’s what I’ve said all along.’ Is it possible you have 
a me?’ So he sat down and wrote a check 
or $50. 

Not long after that, a man a little further down the 
road lost his wife and family from too great familiarity 
with the cars, and Tom went down and offered his same 
old $15 to compromise the matter, but the offer was not 
accepted. The neighbors got together and said it was a 
shame, as nice looking a woman as that and several fine 
children, should go at $15. So they were going to hang 
Tom. It was kind of woolly down in the Delta in those 
days. They had Tom up on the table, with a rope around 
his neck, and were about to make him jump off when 
Bobo, who was riding by, came in to see what was the 
matter. He recognized Tom, and at once called a halt. 
“I know that man,” said he, ‘‘and he’s all right. Turn 
him loose.’’ Bobo’s word being law through many a mile 
of the Delta side, he was at once obeyed, and Tom was 
set free, and afterward convinced the man that as his 
wife was a bit cross-eyed, and one of the children had 
warts, the lot wasn’t worth over $15 at the outside on the 
a He has a cold sort of way of looking at things, I 

ink, 

It was shortly after this that in one of the race troubles 
which sometimes spring up in that country (in Missis- 
sippi, 69.3 of the population are blacks) that in response to 
certain decisive actions in regard to a couple of its Afro- 
Americans of his plantation, the blacks of that settlement 
swore revenge against Mr. Bobo. They formed what Rider 
Haggard would call an impi, and had by several indunas, 
got ready to march on the house, and so happened that 
Mr. Divine and four or five friends were in the neighbor- 
hood, about five miles away, and they got word of the 
trouble. At once, mounting, they e over to Bobo’s 
place, and said they were with him. There was no up- 
rising when the indunas heard of this. By this time 
both Rob and Tom had learned that a friend in need is a 
friend indeed. They have been like brothers ever since. 


DOWN IN MISSISSIP’. 


According to Mr. Divine’s plans, I was to go down to 
Bobo—for Mr. Bobo enjoys the distinction of having a 
whole town named after him—on Monday, devote that 
day and Tuesday to the killing of a bear or so, and take 
the south-bound train Tuesday night for New Orleans, 
Mr. Divine agreeing to be on that train with all my per- 
sonal baggage, so that if necessary, I could take the train 
at some siding below Bobo station, in case our hunt took 
us far away from home. How this railroad fashion of 
bear hunting eee we shall see. At any rate, I 
reached Bobo Monday at noon, about as incredulous a 
bear hunter as ever was, but none the less enjoving the 
visit to acountry entirely new to me. I found the ‘‘Delta”’ 
country a land of luxuriance, of big trees and heavy corn 
and cotton. You could hardly see the ground in any place, 
so dense was the vegetable growth. 

At Bobo teen | oan met by Mr. Bobo’s plantation 
manager and taken up to the house, which I found to be 
long, low, and wide, one storied, with wide galleries all 
about it, a ty ical plantation house. On every side were 
the outbuildings, smoke-houses, barns, store-rooms, 
negro houses, etc., which belong on a Southern planta- 
tion. We were now ina country where there is plenty 
of room. No piling up.of twenty houses, one on top of 
the other, on a bit of ground somebody’s grandfather 
stole of an Indian, but a spreading out, widely and lav- 
ishly, of the twenty buildings over as much ground as 
one cared to use. In short, here was a country of breadth, 
not of narrowness; of liberality, not of sordidness; of 
generosity, not of avarice and selfishness. I could not help 
thinking of the expression used by Gus Matthews, the 
editor of the leading daily of Memphis, in a conversation 
not long before that: ‘‘Where the trees grow big, and 
wherejthe wild fowl come—there is where God meant man 
to live.”” Here the trees grow big, and the wild fowl come 
to the lakes among them, and it seemed a country meant 
for man to live in without fretting out his heart. For the 
time, I pitied the city dwellers, and rejoiced that for a lit- 
tle while I had left the city far away. 

“T have between 800 and 1,000 acres here,’’ said Mr. 
Bobo to me, “‘and there is no richer soil on earth. I came 
here a little more than ten years ago, and at that time 
all this groundwas covered as thick as it could stand with 
heavy blue cane. This high ridge was called the Anise 
Ridge, and it never overflowed, and at the time of my 
first ;-hunt here the game was thicker around than I 
ever saw it anywhere. I said then I would own this ridge 
some day, and so I did. Come with me and I will show 
you something about potatoes.~’ 


HOW A PLANTATION IS RUN. 


We went out into one of the fields where the potato 
crop was not yet dug, and there I saw a revelation in soil. 
There had been no rain for eight weeks, yet, there was not 
a cake nor a clod visible. You could crumble into fine 
black flour in your fingers the hardest clod you could find. 
Mr. Bobo showed me that in this loose loam you could dig 
potatoes with the naked fingers, and we fished out some 
great big ones, fat and mealy, and these I bore with me 
— had them cooked for supper as trophies of a nove 
chase. 

“TI lease nearly all of the land to a firm of potato 
growers,’’ said Mr. Bobo, the Barker Bros., of Tennessee. 
“They pay me $10 an acre cash rent for it, and do all the 
work. They raise two crops a year on the land, right 


“. 

‘““We raise cotton and corn, and cattle and hogs, and 
about everything we need to eat on the place, and as we 
have over 100 souls on the place, we don’t ship much ex- 
-— cotton, and, of course, the potatoes. The negroes do 
all the work, and we pay them wages, but they are really 
as dependent as they were before the war. The negro only 
cares for one meal ahead and a place tosleep over night, 
and the further he can get in debt the better he is pleased. 
They never have any cash, and we don’t dare let them 
have, and we -have to watch mighty close to keep them 
from getting into us. The whole place is run on a system 
of accounts, each negro being given a piece of ground and 
means to farm it. At the end of the year he turns in his 
crop against his store account, and he is lucky if he comes 
out even, though the more he is in debt the better he 
thinks he has done. During the year he will come to me 
and ask for everything he can think of, and if I would let 
him have the — he and his family would live high and 
dress well, I have to fairly be a father to the whole im- 


provident, shiftless lot of them, and I tyy my best to get 
them to work hard and live close and s@ get ahead of the 
world, but it isn’t much use. As a class, they can not 
think, and bid fair to be always dependents. They make 
the great problem for this country, and the question is 
not settled. Treat one as anything but an inferior, and 
you ruin him. No Northern man understands the negro, 
and only the Southern man knows how to get along with 
him. My hands here know there can’t be any foolishness, 
but they have good treatment, and every chance in the 
world to get ahead, and I talk to them and reason with 
them over it, but only a few of them remember it. They 
are the products of a rich soil and an easy climate, and 
they do not grow in yng ager in any such measure as 
they Should. They look to the whites still for their think- 


As we talked, Mr. Boboand I walked on over the whole 
plantation, cotton, corn and potatoes, to the very - 
where the big timber shut in, black and mysterious. e 
looked at the many horses {and mules, the pigs, poultry 
and cattle, all the busy population of the place. The soil 
seemed fruitful of every sort of life. e went over to 
the cotton-gin, and it seemed a most singular and amus- 
ing thing to all the hands to see a man who had never 
seen a cotton-gin at work before. But I made a good pho- 
tograph of it, so I am sure I would know the next one I 
saw. 


THE BOBO BEAR PACK, 


And now Mr. Bobo went into the house and took down 
his hunting horn. “I will show you a few dogs,”’ he 
said, and blew a call, at which there ‘arose a great confu- 
sion of tongues, and the bear pack came running in from 
every direction, and from every sort of place. From under 
the house and out of the house and behind the house, and 
from out of the barns and the sheds and from across the 
fields, the hounds came galloping in dozens, every one of 
them at cry, till the yard was fullof a howling, jumping, 
baying lot of dogs, more than I ever saw in one pack 
before. 

“This is only a few of them,” said Mr. Bobo. ‘They 
are scattered over the neighborhood for miles. My friend 
Felix Payne and I hunt together, and he keeps some of 
the dogs, and the negroes have them all around over the 
country. I suppose there are sixty or eighty of them if 
we had them altogether.” 

“It takes all sorts of dogs to make a bear pack, as you 
see,”’ he continued. ‘‘The base of this pack is the old 
pok of fox hounds my father brought from North Caro- 
ina. I have always kept upthe pack. We are obliged to 
have a great many dogs coming in all the time, for the 
life of a bear dog in this country is only about four years, 
and not all the dogs will make good bear dogs. We have 
to be continually training and trying and selecting. No 
one knows how many times the material of the pack has 
changed, though, of course, I remember a long line of 
good bear dogs I have had. 

“T like a crossof staghound pretty well; such dogs usu- 
ally will run a bear trail. Then we have half-breed curs 
which do well, too. We never dare let go of the cold 
foxhound nose though, for that must puzzle out the faint 
trails. Plenty of cold-nosed dogs will not run on a bear 
trail, and some cold ones will run deer, or cat, or coons 
or such stuff, none of which we want. The right bear 
dogs has nose enough to trail bear, and will not trail any- 
thing else.” 

ONE BEAR, ANYHOW. 


‘‘Now you must see my pet bear,” said Mr. Bobo. So 
we walked over to the little house where this part of the 
live stock was kept. ‘‘I nearly always have a pet bear or 
so around,”’ said Mr. Bobo. ‘We had a mate for this one 
but it got killed. Come out here, Miss Alice!”’ ‘sa 

Miss Alice proved to be a youngster, rather over a year 
old, of the black bear, native to that region. She was fat, 
sleek and saucy, and;not afraid of the dogs, though she 
had sense enough to run into her house when Mr. Bobo 
laid the dogs on for fun. Miss Alice was willing to stand 
up and eat from Mr.Bobo’s hand, but. for the rest of us, 
she showed a very capricious temper. Once I thought to 
stroke her head, but she made a lightning-like swipe with 
a paw which just barely missed taking off a leg for me. 
The only one for whom Miss Alice is constantly trust- 
worthy and affectionate is Horace, Mr. Bobo’s son, who 
can hustle her round as he likes. Nooneelse takes many 
liberties with her. We spent some time watching the odd 
actions of the bear, and I got some pictures of it anda 
few of the dogs, and of Mr. Bobo and his friend Mr. Felix 
Payne incidentally, the latter having by this time come 
over to see about that bear hunt. 

One habit of this bear I never saw in any other, and it 
reminded me of the mooted ‘‘whickering”’ of the coon. It 
would lie by the half hour and lick at the head of a nail 
in the side of its house, all the time uttering a rapid, 
twittering note much like the distant sound of the sickle- 
bar of a reaper, only of higher key. It had worn the 
wood away from around the head of the nail by constant 
licking at it. While at this pastime the animal would move 
its paws a little, and apparently be quite happy, as a cat 
is when it purrs. The note was very high and rapid, a 
sort of ‘‘whickering’’ sound. 

On the shed near the depot I had noticed a bear skin 
tacked out, and commenting on this, Mr. Bobo showed 
me three more, also a very large wolf. ‘‘We had a little 
hunt two weeks ago,”’ said he, carelessly, ‘‘killed five bear. 
They are not very pote, some way, this fall, and I think 
they are moving off hunting for the mast. Still, I reckon 
we can get a bear. You could kill a deer this evening if 

‘ou wanted to, over at the edge of the field, but we don’t 
ther very much with deer. Of course, we never kill 
anything but bear ahead of the dogs.”’ 


A LAND OF PLENTY. 


Thus we passed the afternoon even too quickly, and at 
dark sat down to a plantation dinner, such a dinner, if I 
may be forgiven comment upon it, as no city club man 
ever saw, unless he went away from home. After all, no 
cooks sur the Southern negroes, raised in the art, and 
I do think they are the only beings on earth who really 
know how to make coffee. The many breads, the different 
honeys, the several preserves of fruits, the fowls, the 
many vegetables—above all the delicious yams; you can’t 
get sweet potatoes in the North—everything, Mr. Bobo 
said, except the coffee and the sugar, was the product of 
the country. ‘‘And the sugar doesn’t come from very far 
down the river,’”’said he, Verily, you could build a wall 
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about the little plantation of Bobo and live like a lord, in 
defiance of the rest of the world (though I don’t know 
about the coffee!) The lord of this manor, unconscious 
of the fact, lives as a patriarch of old, the protector of 
many, the head of a large flock—a type, as I have said 
before, of the only aristocracy America can afford. The 
‘first families’’ of the cities, who dress and act and live 
and marry, and die by rule of three and never know the 
larger lines of an actual breadth and nobility of character 
—those little men, those little men! They make me sick. 
The hope of America and American character, is not in 
them. Rather look for it in the places where its trees 
grow big, and the wild fowl come. 

As I reflected on the easy condition of life in this land 
of oe, I called to mind by contrast the black prairies 
of Dakota and of Kansas, where life to those who make a 
living from the soil is often such a struggle. Even there, 
in November, snow and ice had covered many a farm 
where half the year the farmer worked in order to live 
through the other half, raising but one crop of one sort, 
forced to buy everything he used. I could recall wide 
strips of country once settled where the shocks are now 
empty, the stoves kept unwarmed, the farm untrod, ex- 
cept by the antelope. Of course, all that country must 
some day support its population, but there is easier 
country, where the land costs less, and where you don’t 
have to burn hay or corn, about which the American 
people seem yet to know but little. When I told 
my Mississippi friends about twisting hay to burn 
in a storm at twenty below zero, they shivered and 
looked about them contentedly. ‘‘I reckon those negroes 
of mine would better stay here, and not go to Oklohoma 
or Kansas,”’ said Mr. Bobo, grimly. 


PLANTATION COURT OF APPEAL. 


After dinner, Mr. Bobo seems to hold a sort of open 
court, in the big room where the wide fire place is. A 
negro rapped at the door. 

“Well, what do you want?’’ Mr. Bobo asked. 

**Well, sah, Mr. Bobo, sah, my boy done cut his foot 
Mae off wid an axe, a’I wants a doctah, sah, mighty 

“Write him an order for a doctor, quick, Jim,’’ said 
Mr. Bobo to his manager. ‘“‘I’ll come over and see the 
boy pretty soon.’’ 

Another knock, and enter just within the door another 


egro. 

“Well, what is it, Pete?’ asked Mr. Bobo, turning 
around in his chair. 

‘Well, sah, Mr. Bobo, sah, I wants ten dollars pow’ful 
bad, sah.”’ 

‘*Well, you know you can’t have it, don’t you?’’ Giggle 
on the part of the nigger, who resumes. ‘‘I like it 
mighty well, sah, w’en my folks we needs a heap 0’ 
things.’’ 

“Oh, you only want to get into debt, that’s all you 
want. Haven’t you got any meal?’’ 

**Yes sah, a few.”’ 

“And bacon?”’ 

“‘Umph—humph.”’ 

“‘Well, what do you want?” 

a sah, my oldis’ gal need er pair shoes pow’ful 

“Well, why don’t you go over in the field, all your 
family, and pick up potatoes for the potato man?’ You 
can éarn six bits a ine there, if you work, and that’s 
money you’ve got earned and paid for. Go to work and 
get your own shoes, and don’t come to me for them. 
You've got the chance to earn the money and do it easily, 
and that’s the best thing for you.” 

Exit negro, shaking his head. 

“Will he go to work for the money?” I asked. 

‘‘No,’’ said Mr. Bobo, ‘‘he’d do without the shoes It’s 
easier Oh, these people!” 


FACTS ABOUT THE BEAR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


To me the pleasure of novel surroundings and new 
country has more charm than the actual hunting part of 
a trip to such country. But I suppose there are a great 
many who want to know all about the bear we killed, 
and how many Bobo ever killed, how many are left, and 
what is the shortest way to kill those that are left. As 
to what Mr. Bobo did, and as to his claim which I set u 
for him as champion bear hunter of the world, I wi 
quote his words on that subject as he spoke that first 
night. 

e When I first visited this ae said Mr. Bobo, *‘a 
friend and I came in on a hunt. e were in a dug-out, 
and had come down the river some distance. The over- 
flow was on then, and all this high ridge was covered 
with game. We tied up and went out a little way from 
the boat. My friend saw a deer and killed it, and then 
we killed two more in a few minutes. I walked down the 
ridge and saw a small bear, and I shot it, and then I saw 
another, a very large one, and I killed it, too, and a mo- 
ment after I killed a third. We hunted about fifteen 
minutes and then had to stop, for our boat would hold 
no more meat. 

The next year I came here and settled, and after that 
the hunting was always at hand. The first week I came 
here I killed thirteen bear. In one hunt of five days I 
killed 2,100 lbs. of meat. I have killed 1,200 lbs. of bear 
meat in two hours and fifteen minutes. 


304 BEAR IN ONE YEAR. 


“In one year I killed 304 bear, 52 deer, 13 panther, my- 
self.’ You could kill bear,then like hogs. There was good 
meat, and the bear were everywhere. So far as I know, 
that is the largest number of bear ever killed in one year 
by any one man. 

‘How many bear I ever killed in all, I have no manner 
of idea, but many hundreds, surely. I have killed a man 
a one that I never even skinned. I have a sort of weak 
stomach for cleaning a bear, and if no one was around to 
do that, very often I would ride away and leave the bear 
lying. 

WT nove sold any meat or hides but once. There was 
alot of bear hide knocking around the place, and a Jew 
dler came along and offered me $8 a piece for the lot. 

e gathered up 180 in all, and I let him have them. 

oT howe killed seven bear in one day, and six the day 
following, and very often three or four inaday. Once I 
killed in three days fourteen, three and six bear. My dogs 
are always good, and if we jumped a bear we were about 
sure to get him, Felix Payne and I kept count one year, 


oe on the scene; 
oO 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





and we jumped 151 bearand killed every one before 
we made a lose.”’ 

Such was the environment into which the Forest and 
Stream luck had brought me. It began to look to me like 
bear. E. Hove. 


HERMIT WAYS. 


Edwin P. Brown, the miser hermit, of Westport Har- 
bor, Mass., is dead. He was starved and frozen to death 
in his lone cabin in the wild woods. He was aged about 
oer: bee 

I had known him ever since I was a boy, twenty-five 
years ago. He purchased a small lot of open land in the 
wild w far from the public road, and built a stone 
hut about 10x12, with one window and door. He was 
not friendly to visitors. He worked for the farmers in 
the neighborhood, and almost always carried with him 
an old single barrel gun, which he secreted in the weeds 
in the field where he was working. The lock would be 
wrapped in a big wad of old rags to keep dry the percus- 
sion. He wore the same suit summer and winter, which 
was composed of probably a thousand patches of eve 
color and filth enough to hold them together. With all 
of this nastiness, his premises about his cabin and the 
foot-paths leading to it were kept most scrupulously 
clean. If you should drop a match stick on the ground 
he would tell you to pick it up and carry it away with 
you, or correct you if you should spit on the grass. The 
grass was mowed often, and the bushes along the paths 
cut, with everything as neat as a lawn. 

He always believed in keeping his woodpile as large as 
his cabin, but was sparing in the use of it. His food 
consisted of salted herrings, crackers, cheese, and tea. 
He used neither tobacco nor liquor. 

He had two old guns, and sometimes used to carry 
them both around with him, and while not afraid of guns 
in his own hand, he was frightened to 2 crazy frenzy if 
some one else should shoot in his hearing. I remember 
one instance when he was mowing a marsh for my fa- 
ther, my brother and I not thinking, started in for a pis- 
tol match, using a 22 cailber, and shooting in an oppo- 
site direction. He was some three hundred yards away, 
and came running up to the house screaming and yelling 
that we had shot him. If a person should shoot at a sea 
fowl across the bay, and he should see the smoke before 
hearing the report, he would run quickly to one side to 
dodge the bullet which he imagined was shot at him. 

One time a thunderstorm came up while he was mow- 
ing and he came running up to the house, and told us 
that the lightning had struck his scythe, and would have 
killed him had he not jumped to one side. It was not an 
uncommon thing to hear him in the night during a 
thunderstorm, bombarding the sky with his old guns as 
fast as he could load and fire. 

In the fall he used to bury one of his old guns in the 
ground “‘to give it a rest,’ and dig it up in the spring 
and shoot a lot of gravel from it to “‘smooth it out in 
goo’ shape.”’ 

I have seen him shoot at geese just as fast as he could, 
as long as he could see them in the sky, and then claim 
that the last one in the row was dangerously wounded 
and going off to die. He was careful about shooting 
around the beaches, if there was a vessel in sight from 
shore for fear of killing some one on board. 

He was a hard working and honest man, but his mind 
was unbalanced—I hear it was caused by a love affair. 
He was intelligent and apparently well educated, and 
quite rational on some things. 

He had accumulated and deposited in the saving bank, 
I understand, about $2,000. and had $40 in his pocket 
when found dead in his shanty. 

He would receive no favor from any one. If he used 
your grindstone to sharpen his ax, he would insist on 
paying for it; if you would not take anything for it he 
would leave a few coppers on the frame. He wouldn’t 
even accept a ride on the road with you unless he could 
pay you something. 

It is said that he used to live in Wisconsin. Noone 
ever knew what caused him to live such a life, and he 
carried the secret to the grave. J. W. Bassirt. 

DANVERS, Mass. 

SPORT IN IRELAND. 

Having recently occupied some space in Forest and 
Stream on the subject of Canadian fishing, ‘“‘past and 
present,‘’ some brief notes may be of interest on a some- 
what similar subject—viz., sport, ‘‘old and new,’’ in the 
South of Ireland. 

At the outset, I may say that, while I have arrived at 
that point of vantage in a life-time, middle age, I look 
back to early days, spent with fox-hounds and harriers, 
or with rod and gun, in Southern Ireland, as among the 
happiest. 

It would require longer time and space than is now at 
my disposal, to refer to all these sports in detail. Per- 
mit me on this occasion to say a word about the gun and 
snipe shooting in particular. Unhappily, I can but show 
rapid deterioation in this sport, in the re of time. Oh! 
for those days of happy boyhood, when I could, without 
quitting the snipe region, leave the paternal roof-tree at 
early dawn, walk steadily till ‘‘dewy eve,’’ without let 
or hindrance, without ‘‘smell dog’’ or other encumbrance, 
one’s only care being to regulate the search for snipe, so 
that each bog or ravine should be taken down-wind, an 
essential thing in snipe-shooting. We found it of im- 
portance, too, to shoot without setters or pointers. The 
noise made by their movements, through long grass or 
marsh, would, to the watchful snipe, give timely notice 
of the approach of the gunner. A retriever is, however, 
a useful appendage to pick up duck or snipe which might 
fall beyond arm’s length, in a deep pool or stream. 

And what splendid shooting we had! Comparatively 
easy side shots, the snipe coming round to the wind in- 
stead of flying straight away with their uliar well- 
known twist, as they would have done had we gone up- 
wind. Those happy — were before Captain Boycott 

efore the sport, or want of sport, 
tenant eviction on the one side, and landlord huntin 
on the other. Peace and plenty reigned supreme, oat 
there was harmony and good will among all classes. 
Those days were also before the days of breech-loading 
guns, choke bores, or hammerless ejectors. There was the 
old song before starting for a day’s snipe shooting, to 
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ensure being properly equipped, ‘‘powder, shot, caps and 
wads.’’ The word “ sinehoon” an at times added, but 
it was unnecessary; for you could not pass a friendly 
farm house, at the hour of noon, without being asked to 
partake of the family dinner, and what a sight it was! 
father and mother, sons and daughters, serving men and 
women, sitting beside the long table, with heaps of smil- 
ing ‘prates,‘’ and not merely “‘prates,”’ and ‘“‘point’’ ~- 
the ‘‘point’’ at the red herring for the head of the family, 
or at the flitch of bacon on the rafters but bacon and ca 

bage “‘galore,” the height of good living, with milk in 
mugsfull to wash down the abundant dinner. After 
refreshmert of this kind, to vary the day’s amusement 
there was, perhaps, an invitation from the farmer to see 


.a bit of coursing. The brace of grayhounds was brought 


out, and the hare, whose form had been spotted pre- 
viously, was found, and showed the well-known question- 
able and short-lived sport,—the ‘‘hurrish hurrish, she’s 
dead, not unlike the Chinaman’s idea of toboganning, 
“‘whish! walkee back a milee.” 

You then proceed on your snipe beat, and you must have 
been a poor shot, wanting in savoir fair, or energy, or 
knowledge of country, if you failed to bring home ten or 
twelve couple of snipe, with two or three brace of wild 
duck, mallard or teal. 

The knowledge of country is an important factor in the 
success of such a day’s shooting —a false stepon a ‘“‘shaky 
bog”? might produce disastrous results. have vivid 
recollections of my experience in ‘‘shaky bogs’. During 
a shoot with an elder brother, we saw two rival sportsmen 
making for the line of bogs we had in view, and, in order 
to cut them out, we resolved on taking a direct route 
through a treacherous swamp, when we came upon a 
questionable spot, a pen, concealed “‘shaky bog.” Be- 
ing the younger brother and the lighter weight, I was de- 
tailed to try and gain firm land beyond by soft and quick 
steps, from tuft to tuft of grass I had gone but a step or 
two when, suddenly, I found all foothold gone, and a 
rapid sinking of body in the slimy mire, with an equally 
rapid sinking of mind, as, out of reach of friendly 
brother’s hand or gun, there was apparently no rescue 
from this bottomless abyss. In this extremity, a happy 
thought, at once acted on, took the place of dull despair. 
I then threw myself forward on my gun. That in itself 
was not enough to prevent continuous sinki ng, but, with 
the slight support of the gun, I was enabled, from that 
point, to carry out a series of corkscrew movements with 
my body, till, at last, after long and no slight exertions, 
I rolled out, not ‘‘clean out,’’ of my mud bath. Howl 
recovered my gun, memory fails to record. Of one thing 
I am certain, that one rival sportsman, by my mishap, 
secured range and wind of our pet bogs, and we returned 
home, one of our party to be numbered among the “‘un- 
washed”’ of the land. 
§ It was shortly after this that I was stationed with my 
company of infantry at a small town, Kinsale, on the 
southern coast of bee. Here there was abundant 
scope for both woodcock and snipe shooting; but there 
was. however, but one proprietor of all the shooting lands 
which he strictly preserved. He had, unfortunately, a 
deadly hatred of kts, and invariably refused all their 
applications for permission to shoot on his premises. My 
Captain, as good a sportsman as he was a polished gentle- 
men, asked me to accompany him on a visit to the old 
landlord. Dressed in our Sunday best, we used our every 
argument with the old gentleman. In order to secure 

rmission to shoot over his lands, at length, having pro- 
onged our interview beyond reasonable limits, we ob- 
tained the eagerly wished for permission, with the clear 
understanding that no hares were to be shot, woodcock 
and snipe being, like ourselves, ‘‘birds of ge.”” 

On the followin, day, it did not take long to prepare 
for a battue, in the woodcock coverts. After our morn- 
ing parade in Barracks, we had a general parade of 
every man in the company at the covert side, and soon 
the woods resounded with “Hi cock!’’ Hi cock!” mark 
that bird!”’ ‘‘cock forward!”’ etc. Unhappily one gunner, 
whose nervous system was, I imagine, affected by these, 
to him, strange noises of the soldiery beaters, had forgot- 
ten the instructions not to shoot a hare, and, at an earl, 
stage of our proceedings, took steady aim at an old jac 
hare, and balled him over, amid the shouts of the beaters. 
This breach of contract soon came to the ears of our land-. 
lord, our permit was cancelled, we returned to barracks 
wiser but sadder men. and thus ended our first lesson in 
shooting hares without leave. 

4 On another occasion, when stationed in another small 
town in the South of Ireland, Yougall, reference to the 
contour ordinance survey map of the country conveyed 
to me important information as to the whereabouts of 
every snipe bog within twenty miles of barracks, and 
many bag of snipe I filled in this country, hitherto not con- 
sidered good for sport. Moreover, it was not, as a rule, 
necessary to obtain a permit, the snipe bogs not being 
preserved. In one of my ‘walks abroad,” in “breakin 
new ground,” I had just opened fire in a perfect bit o 
country, nearly opposite the Manor House of the locality, 
when the loud voice of the keeper warned me off those 
lands which, he informed me, were strictly preserved. 
In soft undertone, however, quite unlike his previously 
commanding voice, he requested me not to mind him. 
“Go on shooting, your honor. There is a very likely spot 
just in front of you,’’ and so there was. Here I filled my 
ag, and half a crown rewarded the faithful (?) keeper. 

Such occasions as this, even at that early period, in 
shooting the country at one’s own sweet will, with a con- 
tour map as one’s only guide, we were, I admit, liable to 
find ourselves on a bit of pet preserved land. 

I cannot easily forget one occasion when, with a keen 
and kindly sportsman, whose only fault was his extreme 
deafness, i was beating down wind on a perfect piece of 
snipe ground, with no ill-will in my heart toward man, 
woman, or child. A bird got up in my direct front, and 
flew toward my friend, who was on my left. I fired, and 
hit the bird, falling in an adjoining field, the fence of 
which was the boundary of a property which was strict- 
ly preserved. My friend, with his accustomed courtesy 
(he is the most courteous of men, the most gentle of gen- 
tlemen), at once got over the fence to pick up for me my 
bird, while I was busy with “powder, shot, caps, and 
wads,” in going through the tedious loading motions. 
Before he had picked up the dead bird. an angry landlord 
appeared on the scene, and a volley of strong adjectives, 

apparently gathered from the four quarters of the globe, 
without the aid of dictionary, and with no choice diction, 
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was hurled at my unoffending friend, who, happily, ow- 
ing to his deafness, heard not a word, merely saying, in 
reply to the furious landlord, who was now calling for 
our names, in order to institute legal proceedings—‘“‘I be; 
your pardon, sir.”” Having given the enra: landlo’ 
ample opportunity to explode and exhaust his sufficient 
supply of strong language, my friend, who had retained 
his habitual coolness, in happy ignorance of cause or 
probable effect of the strange scene, quietly picked up 
my snipe, and, having rejoined me, we proceeded in our 
shoot in our unpreserved route, amid a ‘‘feu de joie’’ of 
adjectives. 

could go on and fill many a page with accounts of 
mixed bags on the grouse mountains and moors of 
Southern Ireland, where both pointers and setters are as 
necessary as their absence is desirable in a snipe bog, 
where we carefully worked every inch of ground, and 
where brotier vied with brother in scoring high. 

In the evening count of game on the cottage floor we 
with pride laid out grouse, partridge, snipe, duck, with 
an occasional hare, the result of our day’s sport with dog 
and gun; and in those happy days tenant vied with ten- 
ant in showing the young landlord and his friends the 
spots where sport could best be obtained. 

How sad the contrast between past and present, not 
only as regards the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant, but as to quantity and quality of sport. Legislation 
has been so busy with land improvement act and land- 
lord and tenant act, that snipe and wild duck, grouse and 
partridge, have been improved off the face of the land; 
and Boycott and Boycotting have been so busy that fox- 
hounds and harriers have only the half-hearted support 
of the community. 

May we not hope that there is yet a good time coming 
for dear old Ireland in its every industry and its every 
sport. MIcMAC. 


THE CAMP OF NINETY-FOUR. 


Although Western New York was at one time a para- 
dise for game, the time has long gone by when the deer 
and turkeys were computed by comparison with the 
leaves on the trees, and the man who would make a bag 
these days must know the country thoroughly and work 
hard. Likewise, Western New York has many pleasant 
spots toward which the toil-worn worker may direct his 
steps in vacation; but he who would camp where the 
“madding crowd’’ does not interfere with his goin 
around with no wearing apparel but a pair of pants and 
one suspender, must hustle around right smart, or he 
won't find it. 

One such spot do I know of, and there have we camped 
for the past seven years, each succeeding season adding 
more pictures to memory’s wall, wherewith to beguile 
our winter evenings and strengthen our resolve to return 
next year. And it is a lovely spot. Where the blue 
waters of old Ontario spend their time trying to lick the 
beach, midway between two small lake shore villages, 
lies a forest stretching for half a mile along the shore, 
and for an eighth of a mile inland, divided about mid- 
way by a tributary of the lake. In summer this creek is 
closed by a sandbar across the mouth, and there is no 
current. It is simply a lagoon—an arm of the lake, full 
of weeds, and rushes. and pond lillies. Around this 
creek the trees stand like sentinels; here a mighty chest- 
nut, there a pine, or a dead hemlock rearing its black 
and leafless branches against the sky. The whole effect 
is of solemn beauty. Up around the bend, the effect is 
livened by clumps of birches, standing on the steep banks, 
back of the deep-green rushes. On the whole, it is very 
pretty, and is an elegant place to go after breakfast, and 

ick yourself for the naughty words you said when you 
dropped your pipe in the oatmeal. 

The season of ninety-four was drawing on toward Sep- 
tember, when we found ourselves in camp once more. 
The party consisted of N. N., the Deacon, his Brother Bill, 
and myself. 

There is great charm in getting under a canvas roof 
again, and consequently it was a very merry party that 
stood on the shores of the ‘‘Beautiful Water’? when we 
first arrived in camp. Even the dog was glad—and we 
(i. e., the dog and I) didn’t even fight with each other to 
see who was going to be pillow for the night. One of us 
was always pillow, part of the time, anyway. When 
we'd go to sleep, the dog would be pillow; but when we 
woke up, I generally found that there had been mutiny 
during the night, and that I was now filling the ition 
of combined feather bed and pillow. Then the dog and 
I would carry on a little conversation with ourselves, and 
the dog would get behind a trunk and put her paws in 
her ears. 

The days in camp ip along more than smoothly. You 
begin to get fat and feel your oats, and you don’t care 
whether school keeps or not. Sometimes you take your 
gun and go after woodcock, which you don’t get, owing 
to a peculiar habit this bird has of flying in a different 
direction from that taken by the shot. Then again, on a 
calm evening, when the sun is setting, and you see the 
shiners jumping out of the water, you think there must 
be bass out there; so you get out your fishing-rod, bait 
with a piece of bologna, and proceed to fool around in the 
boat, pretending to fish, while some of the rest of the gang 
get supper. One day Deacon and I did catch a fish. Poor 
fellow. He’d been eras in love, probably, and 
wished to commit suicide. We hit him with the flat of 
an oar-blade, and the subsequent proceedings interested 
him no more. 

After supper we swing the kettle—that dear old kettle. 
Some man ought to write an ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket’’ song 
about it—we swing the kettle off the fire, and pile on 
more wood. Then we light our pipes, and settle down to 
solid comfort. Stretched on the ground, watching the 
sparks which flew from the fire into the black void from 
whence no spark returns, beyond where the nearest 
bushes toss phantom arms in the fire-light, I conjured up 
fancies of the time when all this country was an un- 
broken wilderness, when, instead of the barges which 
now plow the waters of old Ontario, no craft but those 
of birch-bark had ever rested on its bosom; when the 
only sounds that disturbed the quiet of the forest were 
the cries of wild animals and the shouts of the Indian; 
when the Ongweehonwee danced their war-dance, cele- 
brated their victories, and scalped their Algonquin ene- 
mies with reckless abandon. Musing thus on the > eo 
am suddenly made aware of a stir on the other side of 
the fire, and, looking up, I see that the Deacon has pre- 


pared himself for a speech. He turns a round-eyed, 
good-natured face, imported direct from Germany and 
guaranteed genuine, upon the rest of the crowd, and 
with the air of a man bestowing a wealth of tnought 


upon some poor individual, he says, “Just think, boys! 


Perhaps this very log is one upon which old Pathfinder 
sat. when he held his council with Ching-ach-gook!”’ 


“*Yes,’’ responds the unimaginative N——, with a .- 


slight tinge of sarcasm. ‘‘Or perhaps it’s the one old 
Christopher Columbus brought over from Spain, to build 
a shanty with!”’ 

This remark meets with the approval of the gang, but 
the Deacon’s expression changes to one which might be 
culled a ‘‘sardonic grin,’’ and *‘Look here, you,’’ he says. 
‘‘What d’ye mean by insulting a gentleman? Don’t you 
know that I’m the only man in the gang that you can’t 
insult without getting hurt? You've got to fight; see?’’ 

“All right, Julius,’’ says N——, — ¢ “Any time 
you wish to meet me in combat, you will find me right 
1ere, with my sleeves rolled up and spit on both my 


‘hands!”’ 


At which the Deacon utters his well-known war- 
whoop, and advances upon the enemy. Not to be out- 
done, Bill and I likewise sail in, and for the next few 
minutes the air is full of flying blankets, pillows, -and 
such-like weapons. The result is that we have to turn 
to and make the beds again, and eating everything eat- 
able around camp, we turn in for the night, lulled to 
sleep by the monotone of the surf on the beach, and the 
wind in the trees. Bill attends to his last oy. which 
is that of adjusting his patent snorer, with which he pro- 
ceeds to say nothing and saw wood. . 

Happy days! They come but once a year, but when 
they do we try and make up for lost time. Our camp- 
kit is all ready for next season, and our dishes still repose 


in a blissful state of uncleanliness. May they never be _ 


otherwise! Mac, 


Glatuyal History. 


WINTERING BOB WHITE. 


Editor Forest and Stream:—Several times I have 
noticed articles in Forest and Stream on the propagation 
of quail. 

Iam prompted to give you a minute description of my 
experience, hoping that it may enable some of my broth- 
er sportsmen to have good shooting almost at their doors, 
if hey live in a quail section of country. The expense 
and trouble are small. 

About three years ago I bought eighteen Southern 
quail, eight cocks and ten hens. Their cost, delivered, 
was about five dollars. 

I confined them in a box four feet square and ten inches 
high. The top of it was taken out. A strip, one inch 
wide, was sawed out of one side one inch above the bot- 
tom. This slot was three feet long, running from one 
corner to within a foot of the other corner. Through this 
slot the birds were watched and fed. To afford a water 
supply, an ordinary tin bread-pan was inserted in an 
aperture in the side of the box near the ground, the 
aperture being of the correct size for the pan to fit in 
nicely and securely. 

To furnish a supply of sand and gravel, a board two 
inches wide and long enough to reach from side to side, 
was nailed across, one end being at the end of the slot 
described hereinbefore, thus fencing off a space one foot 
wide and four feet long. A small auger hole in tha side, 
just over this space, afforded means for pouring in fresh 
sand, which was supplied through a funnel every few 
days. A piece of pasteboard was tacked over the hole 
when it was not in use, to prevent the birds from making 
frantic efforts to escape. They will endeavor to go 
through any opening above them, but not below them. 
Then the box was covered with cheese-cloth drawn taut 
and tacked securely around the edges. This covering 
gave plenty of light and air, and kept the birds from 
dashing their brains out in their struggles to escape 
whenever the cage was approached. They always try 
to fly up. 

They were fed regularly twice a day, morning and 
night. Their diet was varied—cracked corn, wheat, 
buckwheat, and two or three times a week, cabbage, of 
which they are very fond. Watercress or anything 
green obtainable was also given them. I would some- 
times slip in a large sheet of pasteboard covered with 
hayseed, and they would scratch and pick in it as if on 
their native heath. They were kept well supplied with 
sand and fresh water. I was particular to wash clean 
the watering pan every morning. The cage was kept in 
a large, airy, unused room where rats and cats could not 
enter. The temperature was kept at about 50 degrees, 
rarely below 32 degrees. Once in about every three or 
four weeks the cage was well cleaned and aired. 

A small box, covered with burlap, having a sliding 
door at the bottom is used in removing the birds from 
the cage. The sliding door of the small box is placed 
against a similar door in the cage, the birds are driven 
into the small box, and thus the cage can be cleaned 
when necessary. ; 

Some ple may consider this method a great deal of 
trouble, but let them try it once, and if they have any 
sporting blood in their veins, they will soon become so 
interested that the care will become a pastime. At least, 
it was so with me. 

As a result of my efforts, I had, on April 1, sixteen fine 
birds, two hens having died. Arrangements had been 
previously made with a farmer for the shooting privileges 
of his farm, about one hundred acres of which was com- 
paratively dry bog meadow with plenty of cover. There 
were also in it two wooded islands of from five to ten 
acres each, surrounded by fertile grain fields. On one of 
these islands the cage was placed one night after dark in 
early April. A good supply of food was scattered about 
it, and the sliding door was drawn. Bright and early 
the next morning the quail walked quietly out into the 
woods. There was nothing to disturb or frighten them, 
and they forthwith selected that spot as their home. 

Food was kept on the grounds, and they could be 
flushed within a short distance of it almost any day be- 
fore they mated. Even then, they seemed to depend in 
part on securing their food from the supply furnished. 

We observed that they did not pair off so early as our 
native birds. ; 

There were hatched five or six bevies from these birds 








that season. We shot part of them. The next season 
they were more abundant and more were shot. Last fall 
“‘the woods were full of them,’’ so to speak. As late as 
last Thanksgiving Day we flushed at least seventy-five 
birds within the limits of our domain. 

Do not think that we left them to shift for themselves 
during the winter. In warm, sunny spots, with South- 
ern exposures, on each of the islands, a low hovel or two 
was built by driving crotches in the ground. Palings 
were laid across and covered with straw, then brush was 
laid on to keep the straw from blowing away. In these 
little ‘‘quail houses,’’ gravel was put and a good supply 
of grain was kept in them all winter. The quail soon 
discovered the shelter, and fed there regularly every day. 
When the weather turned very cool and the snow lay 
deep over the surrounding country, they fed and re- 
mained under these protecting covers nearly all the time. 
On two occasions, after a severe snowstorm, I blessed the 
thoughtful farmer who visited the covers and found the 
birds completely snowed in. Of course, they would have 
perished if he had not shoveled them out. 

To repay us for these little attentions, we have each 
spring plenty of good strong birds for seed. From the 
little nucleus of sixteen quail, we not only get plenty of 
shooting for ourselves, but we have eae the whole 
surrounding country. I have shot many birds, which I 
am satisfied were from our lot, at least two miles away 
from the original habitat. 

One peculiarity I have observed: They have adapted 
themselves to this climate, and each succeeding season 
they nest nearer to the nesting time of our native birds. 
They grow to be much larger and finer than the original 
Southern stock. 

At some future time I may give you a description of 
some of my pleasant and successful outings among them. 

WAWAYANDA. 

ORANGE County, New York. 





Editor Forest and Stream;—Out of six pair of quail 
which I let out in April last, and which SF secolhe) to our 
gun club, there are left six bevies certain. They have 
been fed by a number of different persons here in town. 
The dozen I kept laid three nests of eggs, thirteen to sev- 
enteen in a nest. None of them hatched, so I let the birds 
out. I do not think they will thrive or propagate when 
shut up. But the law protects quail this season, which 
will make a big difference in our quail shooting next sea- 
son, if the winter is not too severe. 
C. F. Ropsins, Fish and Game Warden. 
OXFORD, Mass. 


WILDFOWL BREEDING GROUNDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream:—In your issue of Jan. 26 is 
an interesting article by ‘“‘Coureur des Bois’ upon the 
canvas-back duck supply. In the conclusion arrived at— 
viz.. “that the time limit of the extermination of the can- 
vas-back supply of the United States may be indefinitely 
extended,”’ I am inclined to agree with the writer, so far 
as the Canadian conditions have to do with that supply. 

There is, however, one statement made by ‘‘Coureur 
des Bois” that is inaccurate. One would infer from the 
general tenor of his article that the canvas-back did not 
breed within the line of settlement in Canada Seton in 
his pamphlet upon the birds of Manitoba and the North 
West Territories quotes Hines as saying that the canvas- 
back breeds in the vicinity of Lake Manitoba. Be that 
as it may, I know that it breeds in Muskago Lake at the 
head of the Qu’Appelle chain. Last summer I also saw 
an occasional canvas-back in the great Cumberland 
Marsh; but as I was there in the breeding season, and 
kept in the main channels of the river, I naturally did 
not see many ducks of any kind, as at that time they re- 
main very quiet and donot flymuch. = : 

Reverting to the Qu’ Appelle Lakes again—in the spring 
the first ducks to arrive are the golden-eyes and the large 
mergansers, followed very closely by bluebills. Then 
come the mallards, redheads, widgeons, gadwalls, spoon- 
bills, etc., and, nearly last of all, the canvas-backs. Of 
course, I am now writing only in general terms of the 
arrival of the main flight of each species. I have seen 
several hundreds of canvas-backs upon the surface of 
Wyosung Lake, between May 1 and 15, busily feeding 
upon the tender roots of certain water plants, which they 
brought up from the bottom, or playing, or courting. 
By this time all the golden-eyes and most of the bluebills 
and other ducks have gone farther north, to be followed 
about May 15 by the great body of the canvas-backs. 
Every year, however, a number of the latter breed and 
rear their young in Muskago Lake, the next above Wyo- 
sung Lake. In ’83 and ’84 I saw a number of canvas- 
backs breeding in the sloughs and small lakes upon the 
prairie north of the Qu’Appelle River, but since then 
most of the water has disappeared from our prairies, and 
with it the ducks. Jack Leader, who first came to this 
country in ’79 as a member of the N. W. Mounted Police, 
and who is a shooter of considerable repute, told me a few 
days since that he has seen canvas-backs breeding in the 
sloughs and lakes in many places between here and the 
international boundary, but he never saw one west of the 
Cypress Hills. : . 

The Indians and their squaws were in the habit of go- 
ing about in the lakes and sloughs ip Assiniboia, and 
with their dogs locating the nests of the ducks, or chas- 
ing the flappers out of the long grass. The latter they 
clubbed to death, and the eggs they gathered and liter- 
ally carted them away in thousands. These they used 
for food for themselves. No eggs were sold, however, for 
the practice of gathering the eggs and killing the flap- 
pers was discountenanced by the white people. Last 
year an Act of the Dominion Parliament came into 
force, which made the Indians south of the North Sas- 
katchewan River and certain bands north of it amenable 
to the Territorial game laws, which prohibit the taking 
of eggs and the killing of game in certain seasons. The 
result has been that many thousands of our ducks have 
been allowed to raise their broods, that a couple of years 
ago would never have got farther than the laying of the 
eggs. 

nc duck shooting is still allowed by law here, and 
great numbers of, principally mallards and bluebills are 
murdered every year. Of course, the most of them are 


never used as food for the reason that worn out by their 
long flight, and from other causes, they are miserably 
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poor and unfit for food. Those in the best condition are 
picked out, and the rest are permitted to go to waste. 
When the ducks first come there is very little open 
water, and the shooters have every advantage over the 
ducks, and as the bluebills and other ducks, at that sea- 
son of the year, are possessed of an insane desire to get 
alongside of anything in the water, be it made of wood, 
tin, or rubber, that has the slightest resemblance toa 
duck, great bags are made. It is otherwise with the 
canvas-backs. By the time they arrive there is plenty of 
open water; they are more wary and not so eager to 
decoy; and, as a result, fewer birds are secured, albeit 
they are at this time of the year the best ducks we have. 
This does not suit the game. hog, and, as a rule, the can- 
vas-back escapes fairly well. F. C. C. 
Fort Qu’ APPELLE, Assa., N. W. T. 


AN ANGLER’S SNAKE NOTES. 


I have knocked around fishing and camping for a good 
many years, mostly in West Virginia, and have hardly 
ever started on one of my trips without some one cau- 
tioning. me about snakes. From my experience with 
snakes, I don’t think the camper has anything to fear 
from them, as I have never known of one of any species 
getting into our tent, and I have seen but very few in 
the vicinity of our camps. Once when contemplating a 
trip to the Gauly Mountains and River in West Virginia, 
I was strongly advised not to go into that country, as it 
was alive with rattlesnakes. One friend told me that 
when he was etigaged in running a line for the C. & O. 
R. R. through these mountains, he had found rattlers so 
thick that you could smell them all the time. I was not 
deterred, however, and spent ten days hunting in these 
mountains, and rambling along the banks of the river 
without seeing one snake of any kind. I told our guide, 
Andy, that I would give him fifty cents if he would 
show me a live rattler, and the way he worked to earn it 
was astonishing, but without success. He poked around 
among laurel thickets, and the loose bowlders in sunny 
spots. hunting assiduously in rlaces I would not have 
gone into for anything, and I am not afraid of snakes. 
In all my tramps through seven of the wildest counties 
of West Virginia I never saw a live rattlesnake, and not 
more than half a dozen that had been killed. 

The only live wild rattler I ever did see was in Massa- 
chusetts when a boy. I was driving from West Newton 
to Northboro, and got out to ease the horse up a steep 
hill. Seeing some tiger lilies growing in the woods near 
the road, I went in to gather them, when a strange buz- 
zing sound greeted my ears, and an enormous snake 

‘moved near my feet. I was much frightened, but did 
not know the danger I was in. The ladies in the car- 
riage screamed for me to get in, and bade me drive toa 
farm house near by. From there the alarm was given, 
and a party of men hunted the snake, which they soon 
found, and killed. 

A rattlesnake got into a house where I was staying one 
summer on the south branch of the Potomac in West 
Virginia. The lady of the house went into the room 
where her children slept, to quiet one of them who was 
crying. and who told her mother there was a rat in the 
room. She called her husband to bring a light, and dis- 
covered a large rattlesnake coiled in one of the corners. 
It was killed, and an investigation showed that it must 
have come in through a knot-hole in one of the floor 
boards, there being no cellar under the house. 

I have run across a great many copperheads and black 
snakes (and, of course, water snakes, but they don’t 
count), and from what I know of the copperheads I 
should think it much more dangerous than the rattle- 
snake, for it gives no warning of its presence, will not 

- run away from you, and its bite is very venomous. One 
day as I left the shore of a river to fish, I picked up a 
small tin tox, by running my fingers through the slats 
and deposited it in the boat. Arrived at the fishing 
grounds I picked the box up in the same way, and put it 
overboard; as soon as it touched the water a copperhead 
of about fifteen inches came out of it, and swam toward 
the boat, and was killed with an oar. Why it did not 
strike my hand is a mystery to me, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was either numbed by the 
cold, or had not room enough inside the box to coil. 

One day while gathering peaches in an orchard in West 
Virginia, I was accompanied by a barefoot urchin four 
years old. A particularly Juscious, peach was knocked 
down, and as I watched it fall I saw a movement in the 
grass, just as the boy jumped to grab the peach. I 
grabbed him, drew him back, and carefully looking saw 
an enormous copperhead coiled alongside the peach. 
That was a narrow escape for that boy. 

The greatest number of snakes I ever saw on any trip 
was during a canoe run of one hundred and ten miles 
down the Etk River, West Virginia. Water snakes 
abounded, and blackheads and copperheads were numer- 
ous along the shores. Our guide shot a large copperhead 
through the tail, and captured it. He tied it with some 
leathr woodbark to a bush near the tent to show it to 
us when we returned from fishing in the afternoon. It 
was terribly angry and savage, striking at us viciously, 
springing as far as its tether would permit. It was an 
ugly customer, and we dispatched it at once. 

Almost every guide and farmer you meet in West Vir- 
ginia has some marvelous snake stories to relate, but 
from my own observations I think many of the fearful 
encounters and miraculous escapes from death from 
snake-bites which they tell of .are either inventions of 
their own brains, or are exaggerations which they have 
told so often that they believe them to be true them- 
selves. Several years ago on the shore of Lake Roland, 
near this city, there was a very large water snake, which 
had his den in some big rocks. He was very shy, and 
would hide himself immediately on the approach of any 
one, as many had tried to kill him. I was out one morn- 
ing at daylight fishing for black bass, and noticed some- 
thing strange looking waving to and fro at the water’s 
edge, quite near these rocks. My curiosity was enough 
excited for me to leave my fishing to investigate. When 
within a few feet of the object I made it out to be the 
tail of a good sized catfish, flapping slowly backward and 
forward. I got a long stout pole, and brought it down 
with all my force, where I thought it would do the most 
good, supposing it was a snapping turtle that had the 
fish. But to my surprise I found it was that big snake, 


which had tried to make his breakfast of the catfish, and 
had swallowed it down to its fins. I hauled the snake 
out on the brink, and released the fish, which on being 
put back into the lake swam feebly away. 

EpWARD A. ROBINSON. 


SOME PENNSYLVANIA MAMMALS. 


In Part III. of the Proceedings of the ye of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1894, Mr. Samuel M. 
Rhoads has an interesting paper, entitled ‘Notes on the 
Mammals of Monroe and Pike Counties, Pennsylvania.’’ 

These two counties are sparsely inhabited, and some 
large mammals still exist there. Much of the region is 
elevated, lying from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea 
level. The land is barren and stony, and has long since 
been denuded of its original forests of oak, pine and 
hemlock, which have been replaced in large measure by 
scrub-oaks and underbrush, The fauna and flora com- 
bine features of the Alleghanian, Canadian, and Caro- 
linian regions. 

Mr. Rhoads states that in spite of the immense range 
and the sparsely populated condition of the country, deer 
are becoming very scarce. Mr. Eilenberger, an old 
hunter, attributes this to continual destruction by resi- 
dents at all seasons of the year, and to the forest fires, 
which often destroy newly-born fawns. This gentleman 
believes that a close season of three years and a law to 
prevent the export of deer for sale, would quickly and 
permanently restock the Pocomo wilderness with deer. 

Mr. Rhoads expresses the opinion that the wapiti or elk 
was probably never so numerous in Pike and Monroe 
counties as in the Central Allegheny Mountains, but they 
were found here in some numbers, and the last capture 
in Pike County was not later than 1840 or 1845. 

It will be remembered that remains of the bison and 
caribou were found in Hartman’s Cave near Stroudsburg, 
and were described and figured by Dr. Joseph Leidy in 
the Pennsylvania Geological Report for 1887. 

Old residents of this region agree in the belief that the 
beaver was exterminated in Northwestern Pennsylvania 
nearly fifty years ago, but their dams and meadows are 
still pointed out at various points along the Bush Kill and 
Dingman’s Creek. 

The black rat, though extermins.ted in most parts of 
Pennsylvania by its stronger relative. the Norway rat, 
still holds undisputed possession of the barn and out- 
houses of the more remote districts. 

The Canada porcupine is almost. if not quite, extermi- 
nated on the Pocomo Plateau, and has not been seen by 
local hunters for several years. 

Mr. Eilenberger assures Mr. Rhoads that a panther has 
not been killed in Pike County for thirty years. notwith- 
standing the frequent hair raising accounts of destruc- 
tion by this animal which come from that locality. As 
this is the apparent starting-place of the bear and pan- 
ther stories which occupy so large a portion of the Sun- 
day Sun, Mr. Eilenberger’s statement has a decided local 
interest. The wolf is reported to have been extinct in 
this region for forty years. The bear still exists. but the 
killing of an individual is a rare and remarkgble event. 
The mink is still abundant, but the martin has been ex- 
tinct for many years and nothing appears to be known 
by the inhabitants of the fisher. On the other hand, the 
otter is still moderately abundant, as are also the skunk 
and the raccoon. 
~ Mr. Rhoad’s paper mentions forty-five species, and is 
one of unusual interest. 





Sea and River Sishing. 
SOME ONE PLEASE TELL. 


I am very fond of both rod and gun, and devote as 
much time as I can spare to the streams and woods in 
my immediate vicinity, but both fish and game are scarce. 
I am not much of a hunter and earn all 1 get. I have 
kept a little diary of my different outings the past season, 
and find that I was out 29 times after fish, the total catch 
amounting to 266 trout, 79 pickerel, and 1 bass. In hunt- 
ing I have been out 21 times, and in all got 7 partridges, 
2 grey squirrels, and 1 mink. The results must seem very 
small to many of your readers, but I take more pleasure 
in bringing home two dozen fair sized trout than if I got 
a hundred, and in hunting, when I can successfully still- 
hunt a partridge, getting him sitting, running or flying, I 
take more pleasure than if I shot a dozen over a dog. 

I have been trying to follow in the footsteps of brother 





sportsmen by fishing with rod and reel in place of the 18- - 


foot pole that I have used from a boy up to within the 
past two years, but have very often seen my neighbors 
pulling them in while I was trying with light tackle to 
keep a pickerel out of the weeds and finally losing him. 
I have also wasted a good deal of powder and shot on fly- 
ing partridges; and so far have only been able to get one 
on the wing, but have hopes of better success some day 
when I get the hang of it. Last year I did not get a sin- 
gle duck, although several flocks hatched and were raised 
here; but they were nearly all shot before open season, in 
fact a farmer told me that on Aug. 1 he saw two men 
who had been shooting on the river and bagged 20 young 
ducks. I could not get sufficient evidence to make a 
case, but I intend to see that there is very little illegal 


Shooting next season. 


Iam tempted to tell you of my first experience with 
rod and reel. It was two years ago when I got a nice lit- 
tle 8-ounce rod, some Natchaug silk line with a fine reel, 
and in a little canoe only large enough for one I tried the 
river one afternoon. 

The wind was blowing quite fresh, but after getting 
about two miles up the river, finding I could not cast 
from the canoe I Janded and tried from the bank. 

At first cast I swung the hook behind me so as to throw 
well out in the river, but the hook did not come back 
worth a cent. I thought I must have too much line out, 
so reeled up a bit and tried again, this time I succeeded 
in sending the bait about two feet from the bank ~——e 


- the weeds. The hook caught there, and in pulling it o: 


it came back with a spring and succeeded in winding the 
line about fourteen times around the pole. I got this dis- 
entangled, and tried again, giving myself a little more 


line but somehow the wind caught it and wound the line 
again around the pole. I got it straightened out once 
more, and thought it would be better to cast with the 
wind. This time I landed the bait about ten feet out on 
the water, and then‘ tried to skip it along for pickerel. 
There seemed to be too much spring in the rod, as the 
bait would jump a foot or so above the water; and at the 
next try, in place of jumping I would find the line wound 
around the end of the pole. About that time I began to 
think that 1 would remain a “‘yanker fish-hog,’’ or any of 
the numerous names found in Forest and Stream, to 
designate those who fish for fish; still I had invested 
about fifteen dollars in a lay out and hated to throw it 


away. 

pe fooled with it for some time but did not get a bite. & 

I wanted awfully to feel the limber rod bend, the reel- 
sing, and all the other pleasures that we read about. I 
wanted, in fact, to get any kind of a fish on that hook so 
I would know how it would feel with so lightarod. I 
therefore dug up a couple of worms, and knowing that 
on were plenty I determined to catch one of 

em. 

I cast in bravely, after a little felt a bite, and remem- 
bering what I had read in Forest and Stream I gave him 
some line, say a couple of 7. Waiting till I thought 
he would be well cooled, 1 gave a quick gentle pull to 

lant the hook, but found that there was either too much 

ine out, or he had come up near the bank to see what 
kind of fisherman I was. Anyway I did not seem to pull 
ones. but slack line. Forgetting about the reel, and 
seeing the pole was not long enough to raise the hook 
from the water. I moved down the bank a few feet and 
tried again. This time the rod bent, and I felt I had 
hooked him. I had so much line out that I could not 
handle him, and just then I thought of the reel, but feel- 
ing a gentle tug I thought I would leave the line out, as 
he might want it when he made his ‘‘mad rush,’’ when 
he ‘“‘churned the waters, put on speed,’’ etc., but he didn’t 
seem to be built that way. 

I then walked back from the bank a bit, so as to prick 
him up a bit and start him off on his ‘“‘mad career,”’ 
thinking that when he started I could run down toward 
the bank as fast as he could swim, and thus give him 
sufficient line to prevent his breaking away. 

I felt he was still on, but nary a rush did he make. 

I was doing some pretty hard thinking about the advo- 
cates of rod and reel, and concluded I would wind up 
sufficient line so that I could at least bring him to the 
surface and see what he looked like, even if then he broke 
away, as it was in my mind that I had to play him about 
fifteen or twenty minutes, drown him, and then pull him 
up the bank, as I had no landing net. 

;1 therefore reeled up, getting the line into a snag on the 
reel; but after getting sufficient wound up I stepped back 
and prepared to run again when he started. I pulled up, 
he was still on, I worked him around to what I thought 
was a good position, and cautiously looked over, afraid he 
might see me and break away, my heart beating quite 
rapidly; in fact, I seemed quite excited, but imagine my 
disgust when I found a shiner 3 1-2 inches long that I had 
been working over for about ten minutes. 

However, it was a beginning. I thought there still 
might be some hope. As the wind was blowing hard I 
determined to go up the river to the woods, get into some 
quiet bay and taking the shiner for bait try the pickerel 
again. Getting into the canoe I soon struck some good 
grounds and tried a cast, but not being able to stand w 
in the canoe, and the wind blowing it around as soon as 
let go the paddle, my line wound around the pole, I got 
all tangled up and had to go ashore to get it untangled. 
While at work at this I managed to step on the shiner 
and spoiled my bait. 

I had a good pork rind in my pocket, and made up my 
mind I would get so far back into the woods that the 
wind would not bother me before I cast again. I soon 
reached another place that I knew always yielded fish, 
and swinging the bait behind me prepared to makea 
good cast. I was notin luck. As the bait swung up the 
wind did catch it, and by the time the pole got back its 
swing the hook had caught in a branch over my head. I 
got out, climbed a smali tree, cut off an inch limb with a 
small pocket-knife, recovered my hook and went further 


up. 

It was then about 6 P. M., the wind was going down, 
and I soon struck a small bay that was perfectly calm. 
I made up my mind that I would here make a last effort. 
I paddled noiselessly up. going very slowly, and making 
hardly a ripple, as I wanted the canoe to stop in a certain 
spot, and having no anchor or anything to hitch to I did 
not want to make a noise stopping the canoe as I was 
afraid I could not cast far enough if I disturbed the fish. 
I finally reached there, took up my pole, shook the line 
out, and instead of swinging it behind me I swung it 
sideways, and cast back the other side of me. The bait 
seemed to barely touch the water about 12 or 15 feet 
away, when there was a splash, a very perceptible, in 
fact forcible yank, and the line started toward me, mak- 
ing straight for under the boat. I was between the fish 
and deep water. I thought he must be a big one, and 
would certainly prove the virtue of the tackle. 

This all occurred in the space of about three seconds. 
The splash so unexpected surprised me and caused me to 
make an involuntary start which made the canoe rock. 
The fish was going under and would surely break the rod 
unless I could get it around the canoe before he com- 
menced to pull it under, and in endeavoring to do this I . 
upset the canoe. At the same instant, just as I was dip- 


.ping under the water I noticed a big muskrat make a 


plunge about where my pickerel should have been. He 
seemed to scare the pickerel, as although I clung to the 
rod, there was a great pull, and the reel did sing, you 
bet. I let her sing as 1 had other business on hand. i 
was in about four feet of water, and steadily sinking in 
the soft mud. I wanted to play that fish, secure my pad- 
die which was floating near, shove the canoe to the bank, 
put my watch into my upper vest pocket to get it out of 
the wet, and to get into more shallow water where I 
could work better, and wanted to doit all at once. I 
saw I could not accomplish it all, so I just put up the 
watch and turned to the reel, noticing that it was run- 
ning out very fast. The fish seemed to be near the sur- 
face, as he left a ripple, but was already in deep water 
and making for the other shore, while I had only 75 yards 
of line on, and knew I had to check him at once or he 
would break away with all the line, and possibly might 
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yank the reel ‘out of fits}seat’as it did not seem to fit very 
well. 
I caught the reel with my other hand, there was a great 
yank and a great commotion on the water. I involun- 
tarily made a step forward, and in the same instant saw 
I had hooked a muskrat. But my step had taken me into 
deeper water, into a hole. I went under, and as I was 
going down the question rushed through my brain: 
Had I better hang on, take the chances of losing line 
and reel, or the rat breaking away, or let go the pole and 
take the chances of the rat making the other shore, climb- 
ing the bank, getting the line wound around some tree 
or stick and thus breaking away or breaking only a piece 
of the line? 

Under these circumstances, what should I have done? 

J. BRUCE PAYNE. 


OREGON NOTES. 

As cumulative proof of the truth of the old saw that 
“a man that is so to be hung will never drown,”’ let 
me relate the following incident: Last Saturday a party 
of us hunters chartered a small steamer, the Cygnet, for 
a trip down the Columbia. Among the party was my 
ae friend Fred Swift, of the well-known hardware 

ouse of Hogue & Swift. As the uel will show the 
main interest of this story will attach to the dress and 
paraphernalia of my friend Swift during the memorable 
performance somewhere in the ‘‘small hours ayant the 
morn” of Feb. 4, so I will describe them in detail as far 
as my knowledge will permit: A suit of heavy woollen 
underwear, a sweater, two pair of trousers, an undercoat, 
a leather overcoat, a shell-vest with forty loaded shot- 
gun cartridges in it, a belt with about fifty revolver cart- 
ridges in it, a Colt six-shooter, frontier model, a large 
hunting-knife with scabbard for both revolver and knife, 
watch and chain, hat. woollen stockings with Arctic 
over-socks and hip rubber boots pulled up. There were 
other items of less importance, such as a dozen or more 
big silver dollars, match-box, comb, knife, keys, etc. 
About four o’clock in the morning, when it was darkest 
and the fog thick enough to slice with a cheese knife 
there came a cry of ‘“‘man overboard!” It was Swift, of 
course. The steamer was stopped and the engines re- 
versed, and in less than five minutes we bad Swift with 
all his paraphernalia back aboard the boat except his hat. 
The waters of the Columbia are very cold at this season 
of the year, and particularly at that time in the morning, 
and it must be a matter of surprise to all old hunters 
how a little fellow of only a hundred and thirty pounds 
weight could keep himself above water for so long a 
time, particularly with such a load. -He certainly mani- 
fested wonderful powers of endurance, and, withal must 
be an excellent swimmer. While stripping and congratu- 
lating him, Winters remarked: ‘‘Swift, I always thought 
you were a chappie sort of. a sport, but there isn’t an- 
other man in the State of Oregon that could have got 
out of that scrape alive,’’ and we all concurred in the 
sentiment. 

Swift and I were put off at Knapp’s Landing, and the 
night was so dark and the fog so dense that we got lost 
in less than a minute and wandered around for an hour 
or more befere we found the cabin. But Swift was the 
first man to have his boat and decoys out, and was ready 
for business with the ducks before the first streak of 
day, and stayed right by it allday. In the language of 
the Irish philosopher: “I must respect his pluck, but 
condemn his judgment,’’ for such cumbersome loads as 
above described are unnecessary on such trips and are 
certainly dangerous. 





‘J. Roberts Mead and Harry Beal went over to the 
Columbia yesterday for salmon trout, and fished all day 
with salmon eggs. There is nothing very remarkable 
about all this, if we will for the time forget the oift-re- 
peated declarations of both these gentlemen that they 
would never, under any circumstances, fish with any- 
thing but the fly. 

But there was one rather remarkable incident connect- 
ed with the trip which I desire to tell readers of Forest 
and Stream about. Mr. Beal hooked, played, and with 
the assistance of Mr. Mead, properly landed a steel-head 
salmon (which Professor Jordan declares is a trout), 
which was thirty inches long and weighed nine and 
three-quarters pounds. And there would be nothing 
particularly remarkable about that if we did not consider 
the circumstances and tackle, for we have all hooked, 
played, and properly landed hundreds of steel-heads as 

rge or larger. But Mr. Beal hooked and landed this 
fish with a No. 6 8. Allcock & Co. trout-hook attached to 
an ordinary trout line and rod. The fish had plenty of 
room for operations, for the Columbia is considerably 
more than a mile wide at this part, and all in all it was a 
most creditable performance on the part of these gentle- 
men. 





_" Speaking of salmon reminds me of a good one on Mead, 

and I guess that I will have to tell it, even at the risk of 
losing the gentleman’s friendship. It won’t do to spoil 
so good a story for friendship’s sake. He had been up to 
the falls of the Willamette fishing for salmon, and, in 
consequence of being a little too previous, the cold 
weather, water, and various other good and sufficient 
reasons failed to take a single salmon. Mr. Moore with 
his dip-net was there scooping up bushels of them, and 
not liking to see Mead go home empty handed gave him 
a couple of fine ones. Now, although Mead is one of the 
most honest, truthful and upright anglers I have ever 
met, he could not resist the temptation to claim these as 
his catch when he got home. Joe Paquet, one of our 
oldest and most successful salmon fishermen, could hard- 
ly believe that the salmon were taking the spoon so early, 
but his dreams were troubled that night and so the next 
day found him at the falls. Of course, he never got a 
strike, and while resting at the resort near the falls took 
occasion to mention to the proprietor that it was very 
strange that Mead could come up there and catch two 
fine salmon while he, the most expert of all salmon fish- 
ermen, could not even- get a nibble. Then the resort man 
gave the whole business away, and Joe came home well 
satisfied of two things—viz.: the salmon were not yet 
biting, and secondly that the man whom he had always 
regarded as the personification of truth and veracity 
was as great a liar as any of us old hands at the business. 
But he said nothing. Shortly afterward Mead and I 
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went up for more salmon, and, like Joe, we stopped in at 
the resort to rest. The proprietor did not know Mead 
from Job’s off ox, and he knew, of course, that I would 
not lie, so he opened up on the yahoo that had been up 
there recently and gone back to Portiand with a lie in 
his mouth about the salmon biting, and added: ‘““Why, 
Moore gave the miserable cuss the only two fish he took 
home, and there was no necessity of his lying about such 
a little thing.’”’ The resort man had a great deal to say 
about the matter, and was very free in expressing his 
opinions about such contemptible creatures, that would 
rather lie when the truth would do better. Mead never 
said a word, then, but his face got very red, and when 
we came out he acknowledged the corn to me, and de- 
clared that it was the first time he had ever lied about 
fish, and, God helping him, it would be the last. I be- 
lieve that Mead has sacredly kept that promise. He has 
so far as my knowledge goes. 8S. H. GREENE. 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


ANGLING NOTES. 





Feeding Black Bass. 


The voracity and pugnacity of the back bass have been 
favorite themes with fishermen for years, but the charges 
brought against the fish in these respects have been gen- 
eral rather than specific, as a rule, and doubtless many 
ae have been brought without foundation in fact. 
The last report of the United States Fish Commissioner 
for 1892, just at hand, adds to our knowledge of the 
qualities referred to in the black bass. 

Generally new waters are stocked, or old waters re- 
stocked, by the introduction of adult black bass, but the 
United States has inaugurated the cultivation of young 
bass, not, however, as the young of the salmonidae are 
cultivated, but by the selection and separation of adult 
bass at spawning time, and the removal of the young 
after they are hatched naturally. Of a lot of black bass 
sent on to Washington from the Neosha station many 
died shortly after arrival, and an examination disclosed 
the fact that the fish had been injured by close contact 
in the cans, broken points of fins being found in their 
bodies, these wounds causing inflammation and death. 

Fifteen bass were sent to Wytheville station where 
they spawned, and as soon as ‘‘the young were seen for 
the first time their innate voracity was shown by their 
attacks on tadpoles and other animal life that came with- 
in their reach.”’ 

At first food was furnished in the shape of frog and 
toad spawn, later in that of chopped and live fish, twenty 
to thirty pounds being supplied to them daily. Their 
appetite was unappeasable, apparently; the more they 
were fed the hungrier they seemed to become. 

As they grew older their voracity knew no bounds, and 
in the absence of other food they hesitated not to devour 
one another. The report does not say how many of the 
bass were females, but say that eight were of that sex, 
and it must be assumed that only the young were left in 
the pond to be fed, and if the young of eight black bass 
consume from twenty to thirty eae of food per day it 
will be understood that the question of food for fishes is 
one not to be lightly considered. I am fully aware that 
I may be accused of riding the hobby of fish food, but if 
it had been ridden more than it has been in the past 
there would have been fewer failures in fish culture and 
fish planting. If fish are to thrive in deep water they 
must have food and plenty of it. 

Last season I went with a car load of fingerling land- 
locked salmon to plant them. A number of the fish died 
in the car, and upon opening them they were found 
gorged with chopped liver. I suggested that the next 
car load should not be fed for twenty-four hours before 
they were placed in the car. They were not fed for 
thirty-six hours before shipment, and were two days on 
the road. They came through with scarcely any loss, 
but where7turned into the streams, then instant search 
for food was an object lesson. The turning into the 
water, the presence of men, the long journey on the cars, 
all gave way to a scramble for something to eat that was 
amusing to the spectator, showing that a hungry fish is 
very like a hungry man, and must be treated accord- 
ingly. 

Goldfish as Bait. 


A few days ago I was in a shop where there were a 
number of glass globes and jars, filled with water, gravel, 
water-weeds, and goldfish, and as I was talking with the 
man in charge of the aquaria a friend entered and sug- 
gested that the goldfish would make the best kind of bait 
for surface trolling for lake trout, and then asked: Ex- 
cept for the expense would not the goldfish make good 
black bass bait? I have not the Jeast idea that any car- 
niverous fish has, as a rule, any particular choice con- 
cerning the species of fish upon which it feeds. It is the 
attractiveness of certain small fish in the water, and 
their ability to survive changes in temperature, as well 
as to live long on the hook, that make them better bait 
than other small fish. I can recall a time when profes- 
sional fishermen used small black bass as bait for pike, 
and they claimed that pike had such a dislike for and 
dread of the black bass that they took delight in eating 
their young. This seemed to be utter nonsense, and the 
eight-inch bass law stepped in to save the little bass from 
an ignoble death. On general principles a fish that is 
active and that can be seen the ‘greatest distance in the 
water is the best bzit-fish that can be used for any fish. 
Never having used the goldfish as bait for other fish, I 
cannot say how good a bait it may be, but I have paid 
fifty cents each for gold shiners to be used for lake trout 
bait, and I believe that goldfish can be bought for 
twenty-five cents each. Gold shiners (bream) are, I 
think, more attractive in the water as bait-fish than gold- 
fish. The goldfish are of a deeper red color than the gold 
shiners, but the latter have glistening scales which the 
former lack. The gold shiner is a delicate fish, and the 
scales rub off easily, but there was a time, not very lon 
ago, when in Northern New York they were considere 
the best obtainable lake trout bait, and as they were 
difficult to get in the spring they always commanded a 
high price. I say the best obtainable bait, because the 
best bait was a small white fish, and they have, since net- 
ting has been ng age entirely taken the place of the 
gold shiner. In the palmy days of the gold shiner, when 
it was considered too good to be offered on the hook to 


_ could see the trout 
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pike, I went one spring to un Adirondack Lake for the 
surface trout trolling. 

My guide had a bucket“of frost fish (sound white fish) 
for bait, and judging from previous experience I con- 
cluded that I could just about clean the lake out of lake 
trout. I put a white fish on my gang, and trolled about 
half a day without getting a single strike, although I 
reaking the surface from time to 
time. I finally said that white fish were altogether too 
rich for one who, up to that time, had been dependent for 
such bait upon finding an occasional white fish undi- 
gested in the stomach of a trout caught on a less com- 
mon bait. In the bucket were a few plebeian suckers, 
which were rather more in my class. I exchanged the 
white fish for a sucker, and with it caught three trout in 
less than an hour’s time, but that did not destroy my 
confidence in the white fish as bait. In the goid shiner 
days I have taken as many trout on suckers as I have on 
g° d shiners. No matter what the bait may be it must 

presented to a hungry fish, or presented in such a 
tempting fashion to a fish that is not hungry as to cause 
a to snap it, simply because he cannot resist the temp- 

ion. 

Fishing is full of surprises, and I have just read: 

** We know it all at twenty, 
At fifty we confess 


We have unlearned a little— 
More or less.” 


But to answer the question, would goldfish make good 
black bass bait? I do not think they would, for the rea- 
son that black bass are peculiar, and seem to care only 
for food with which they are familiar. They would prob- 
ably take goldfish if offered, but not regard them above 
other bait-fish. Some years ago in a pond where there 
were plenty of gold shiners the bass in the pond took 
them readily, but in a lake four miles away gold shiners 
were not considered a good bass bait. Crawfish is one of 
the very best of black bass baits, but in a lake where 
there are no crawfish the bass will take other baits much 
more readily than they will crawfish. But, then, bass 
are peculiar. 

Do Fish Distinguish Color. 

Dr. Hinde is not the only one who has been studying 
the mechanism of the eye of fishes. A friend has sent me 
a clipping from the London News with an article by an 
unknown angler, who says: ‘‘The more closely its fly 
(artificial) resembles the fly on the water the better 
chance we have. My notion is that the color attracts the 
fish. Now, Sir Herbert Maxwell, a practiced angler, 
avers that the part of the ocular mechanism, which pro- 
cures color has not been found in the eye of fishes. He is 
more than inclined to doubt whether trout and salmon, 
can distinguish color at all. No fly is so large, and in 
color so marked as the May fly, as big as a small, yel- 
lowish butterfly. Sir Herbert thinks it quite conceivable 
that a trout, feeding on May flies, would take a scarlet or 
skyblue artificial imitation, if properly presented. He 
has not, it-seems, made the experiment, because the May 
fly season is short and not to be wasted on mere science. 
But if Mr, Marston, or any other experienced angler, will 
try the experiment of scarlet and blue May flies, and if 
the trout take them the experiment is not crucial. The 
trout, an odd creature, may be trying an experiment, too. 
He may — colors, = have a fancy to partake 
of a red May fly. . ° hoever will watch a trout 
feeding when they are fed with flies on the water, will 
note that he subjects every floating atom, say a petal of 
a flower, to the closest scrutiny. He sails off, and looks : 
in a short-sighted way at objects hardly visible to. the 
human eye, turning away his head with an air of morti- 
fication when they are not what he wants.”’ 

Doubtless there are times when some trout will rise at 
anything under the sun that has movement in the water, 
and it is quite likely that trout may be found that will 
rise at a blue May fly, for the trout is an odd creature 
as every trout fisherman knows, but let no one make 
the mistake of thinking that trout do not distinguish 
color, for if they do not I have spent my life as a fisher- 
man for nothing. In no other way, than that trout do 
distinguish color, can I account for incidents in my own 
experience that would fill columns of this journal. The 
one incident that stands out prominently in my memory 
when trout did not or could not distinguish color was 
when I was fishing in the upper waters of the Hudson 
River for a big trout that was known to have its home in 
a pool where a trout stream came into the river. The 
very day that I had cast over the pool, as they believed 
in a workman-like manner, with flies of the most ap- 
proved form and color to represent actual insects, a man 
came down to the bank with an alder pole, tied a line to 
it that was but little longer than the pole, fastened to 
the line a fly that was like nothing, in color or form, in 
nature, and wading out into the river, he cast over the 
pool that I had fished and caught a trout weighing over 
four pounds. He said it was a purple hackel that he 
used, and it was, but a purple that I had never seen be- 
oe and a —— —_ _ I think the receipt for 
making rticular shade of purple w; 
as — one hackle was made. ee ae ay aye 

‘Two incidents of the other sort will suffice to relate. 
Fishing in the Adirondacks nearly thirty years cae op 
pond where the trout were unsophisticated and so abun- 
dant that they tumbled over one another to get a fly cast 
on the water, I was using three flies alike in form and in 
size, but unlike in color. The trout rose persistently to 
our fly, and never to the others until that one was taken. 
There was no mistaking the fact that they wished that 
fly alone, and, hungry as they were, they only took the 
others after the blue-bodiced fly had, been appropriated. 
I must confess that the fly of their desire was unlike any 
insect that I have ever seen, and with us it has not been 
a killer since that day. More recently I was fishing a 
pond made by damming a trout stream: The water was 
shallow, and the trout were educated. To get them one 
had to fish fine and far off, and even then do his most 
skillful castin, . My fishing journal tells the story of the 
fishing: “‘U: Coachman, Green Drake, and Orange- 
black. The trout rose only to the Drake, and to test their 
perception of color I changed the Green Drake from one 
place to another on the leader and added from time to 
time a Professor, Grey Drake, Grizzly King, Stone fly 
Red Fox, Montreal, Cowdung, brown Hackle, and Fern 


Se eee the — - the Green Drake on the 
eader the trout rose only to that, and paid 
attention to the other flies named.”’ eae ee 


. The Grey Drake referred to ,is so very like the Green 
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Drake that now, writing by artificial light, I can scarcely 
distinguish one from the other, but on that ~~ the trout 
made no mistake. English anglers will say that during 
the May fly season they often cast an artificial May fly 
(and they make them over there to deceive the very 
elect) to no purpose, while the trout are rising all about 
to the,natural fly. This, however, is a question of move- 
ment, not of color, but trout know more than they are 
sometimes credited with knowing. 
A. N. CHENEY. 


TROUT THAT RISE AT NIGHT. 


Editor Forest and Stream:—I have been considera- 
bly puzzled over a matter which I would like to bring 
before the readers of Forest and Stream, in the hope that 
some of them, out of a more abundant experience than 
my own, may be able to solve the problem. 

veral times in 1893 and 1894, while deer hunting I 
camped near a certain small lake in the Adirondacks, and 
on different occasions ——_ to vary the bill of far~ 
with trout, which I supposed must be found in this pict 
uresque sheet of water. All the conditions seemed favor- 
able. A clear, cold stream ran into the lake from a ponc 
above where small trout were plenty, and in the outlet 1 
took many small fish; but repeated casts with bait and 
all sorts of flies, failed to bring a rise from the lake it- 
self. I paddled all over it, and tried a score of different 
places, patiently practicing 7 form of allurement 
that I knew of; but always with the same result. Others, 
I know, had met with a similar experience; and yet there 
was a tradition that some, when within the shadowy 
depths of that ‘‘gem of the woods,” great trout were 
lying waiting for some past master of the gentle art to 
hale them forth. Evidently I was not that man, and as I 
had never seen a large fish break the surface of this 
water, although I had been on its bosom at daylight and 
at dusk, I began to think that its lily pads sheltered no 
fish of any size, and that for some inscrutable reason this 
promising spot had been omitted in the original stocking 
of the Adirondack lakes. 
= But I am now inclined to think differently, or at least 
to suspend judgment for the present. Late last August 
while in camp at this spot, having failed of securing a 
daylight shot I donned the jack, and my wife and I spent 
a considerable portiow of the night on the lake. We 
neither saw nor heard any deer, but we did hear some- 
thing else which has prompted me to pen this article. 
About eleven o’clock fish of some sort, and good big fish, 
too, began to rise all around us, and they kept it up until 
we left the lake at three o'clock A. M. Such a splashing 
I never heard, and I can truly say that it would have, 
and may have, prevented our hearing a deer come down 
to the water at any great distance from us. Now, what 
I would like to know is this, do trout ever rise at night in 
waters where they do not appear or take the fly by day? 
And, if so, what possible explanation can there be for this 
unusual proceeding? If it had been possible I would 
have remained over another night, and endeavored to set- 
tle this question myself, and I mean to do so yet; but I 
would very much like to know if others have noticed the 
same phenomenon, and satisfied themselves re rding it. 
I would also like to be informed as to whether it is a 
common thing for trout thus to indulge in late suppers 
and what sort of flies best suit their peculiar taste. 

. ARTHUR F, RICE. 


ICE FISHING TIP-UPS. 


batn response to an inquiry we reprint some of the ice- 

ng Feces that have been described in these columns. 
F. H. K. describes a tip-up and reel (Fig. 1). The tip-up 
is made of either pine or white wood, 20 inches long and 
1-4 inch thick. Iron or brass wire, 3-52 of an inch is 
used. The balls weigh 15 to the pound. The drawing 
shows the _ when set and when sprung. 

T. F. G. describes a oe (Fig. 2). Take a piece of 
any tough, elastic wood, 3 feet long, 1 inch wide by 1-4 
inch thick at one end, and 3-4 inch wide by 1-4 inch at 
the top. Make a small hole through the top, and make a 
saw cut in top and bottom, 1 inch in depth, to wind the 
line on when it is notin use. Put the butt.end in a cut 
made in the ice with an ax, stand the stick upright, 
then pack around the butt with snow and ice to hold the 
stick firmly. Tie a strip of black cloth on one end of the 
line. Put one end of the line through the hole at the top 
of the stick, the other end of the line with the cloth at 
the bottom. When the cloth is at the top it denotes a 
pickerel at the other end of the line. 

{A. F. describes a tip-up (Fig. 3). which he claims is 

in all kinds of weather. hen through fishing, the 

ne can be readily detached from the hooked end of the 

wire. To set the tip-up, find the depth of water with the 

sounding-lead. The loop on the line is then adjusted, so 

as to suspend the bait at the right distance from the bot- 
tom. 

Poke o’ Moonshine recommends the following -(Figs. 4, 
5, 6, and 7): Place a round stick across the hole flat on 
the ice. Then take a stick with a crotch in it, one limb. 
6 inches long, the other 12. Attach the line to the 
longer one, and place the crotch over the round stick, the 
long butt lying on theice. A dark rag is tied to the end 
of it. When the line is pulled the crotched stick will stand 
upright. Americus mentions two of the same me- 
atin rinciple but different in construction. 

South Shore says that a cheap and gee tip-up is made 
as follows: Take an oak strip, 6 feet long, 1 3-8 wide, 3-8 
thick. Bore 3-4 inch holes at every 22 inches. The stri 
will make three traps. Sawso as to have half of the 
hole on the ends of each ae. Next saw off a strip 3-8 
inch wide, two-thirds of the length of the strip, sawing 
off the strip on an angle so that it will turn only one 
way. Saw in a slit at the lower end for the flag anda 
short slit at the upper end for the line. Fasten on the 
flag with small tacks. A washer or burr between the 
strap and the main piece will make it much better. If 

roperly made and set up at an angle of 45 degrees, South 
Shore claims that it can be seen further than any trap 
that he ever saw. 

Ned describes a tip-up which he says is much used at 
the headwaters of Lake Champlain. Take four pieces of 
1-2 inch spruce or pine board (spruce is the better, being 
a about 12 inches long. In the center, on one of 
the edges, cut a square notch 1-8 inch wide and deep. 
Take another piece of board, 1-2 inch square and 2 feet 





FIG. 7. 


long, and put into the notch tojformJa cross. Fasten 
with a small brad. The cross-piece is placed two-thirds 
the distance from one end. Fasten the line to the short 
end, and place over the hole. A pull on the line will tip 
it up. Make also a common reel 16 inches long, out of a 
common board 2 inches wide by 1-2 thick. After at- 
taching the line, place across the hole, leaving some slack 
loose on the ice. Then get a timber twig about 2 feet 
long, and stick it up beside the hole. Make a loopin 
the line, and hang it over the end of the twig in the loop. 
Attach a piece of colored cloth, and when the fish bites 
he will pull the — off the twig. There being plenty 
of slack line, the fish has small chance to escape. 


AMERICAN FISH IN BELGIUM. 


The rainbow trout has become acclimated in the ponds 
of Baron Longchamps, near Waremme, Belgium. The 
baron has also some American catfish, which were ob- 
tained through the Central Society for the Protection of 
River Fisheries three years ago. 

The fish are hardy, and have made considerable growth. 
There are two kinds of catfish in Belgium—the common 
horn pout or bullhead and the fork-tailed species. The 
former has reproduced readily, but the other has not 
been observed to spawn at all. Many of the young bull- 
heads may be seen in the Antwerp Aquarium. 

The Semois River has been successfully stocked with 
the large-mouthed black bass. On April 13, 1893, one 
hundred of the fish, measuring about 13-5 inches in 
length, were planted at a place called ‘The Neck.” A 
fisherman, during several days fishing in the summer of 
1894, took six bass by means of a dip-net in that part of 
the river, situated below the ‘‘Forge Rouselle’’ and below 
the point of deposit. 

The fish averaged a little more than seven ounces in 
weight, showing a fairly good increase. On July 16, 1894, 
another fisherman had the good luck to catch on a hook 
baited with a worm, a black bass weighing nearly seven 
and one-half ounces. 

Amateur fishermen, who have tasted the black bass, 
confirm what has already been said of that excellent fish 
—that its flesh is very firm and of a very delicate flavor. 

Unfortunately the Semois contains trout alsuv, the 
California rainbow having been introduced in its waters, 
and the battle for existence must be fought in Belgium, 
as it is now waging in certain parts of our own country, 
and with the odds in favor of the bass. The rainbow is 
increasing, and is being distributed far and near on the 
continent of Europe. It is now one of the co:mmonest 
sights in the aquaria at Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Paris, 
but rather less common than our brook trout (fontinalis), 
which has also been introduced. i. oie Ee 


Winter Fishing on Tidewater, 


NEWBERN, N. C., Feb. 15.—The temperature for the 
10th instant was 21 deg., lowest; 11th, 19 deg.; 12th, 12 
deg.; 18th, 17 deg.; 14th, 1 deg. Its effects have been 
peculiar here. In the first place, it has given our fish 
packers an unlimited supply of ice at the cost of harvest- 
ing it from the rivers. Some gatherers have made three 
or four dollars a day at the work, being paid by the boat 
load. Another Godsend to the poor has been the en- 
hanced price of fish, and the facility with which the de- 
mand was met, fish appearing in great schools so be- 
numbed with cold that they could be caught and lifted 
from the water with the hands. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of trout (weakfish), weighing from twelve to eigh- 
teen pounds, sre found floating on the surface of New 
River and other estuaries, and are gathered up by every 
sort of device. Not only fishermen, but all who can get 
boats are out with rakes, pitchforks, dip-nets, oyster- 
tongs, and small sieves. One boy, fourteen years old, 
earned $24 cash in two hours. One man caught three 
thousand in five hours, and sold them to the fish packers 
for $240. They bring ten cents per pound in Newbern. 
Not only weakfish, but mullet, herring, shad, and other 
varieties of fish are caught. The crew of the Steamer 
Louise picked up 1,200 great trout on her trip from Jack- 
sonville to Wilmington last Monday. Business is almost 
suspended along New River. The Parmlee Eccleston 
Lumber Mills, which have been running day and 
night gangs of one hundred and fifty hands, have shut 
down, because all the hands have gone fishing. 

New River is an estuary three miles wide, and is re- 
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ceiving much attention at present. 
ing expensive improvements. Sportsmen are buyin, 
club sites. Fishing interests are being reinstated, an 
old fields resuscitated. Thomas A. McIntyre, Esq., of 
the New York Produce Exchange, has spent $100,000 on 
the Glencoe Stock Farm. The Wilmington, Newbern, 
and New York railroads has built docks 650 feet long, 
and warehouses for river traffic with tramways running 
to the main line; docks at two points. Steamboats con- 
nect at Jacksonville with the railroad. This is the most 
po river in the whole tide water region, with 
igh bluffs and wooded points of land and re-entering 
creeks. One of the most beautiful of these is Wallace 
Creek, opposite McIntyre’s place. There is a most de- 
sirable property there, with 800 acres of arable land and 
timbers, and an old-time mansion with many outbuild- 
ings for sale at $10,000. In old times the seining privilege 
of this estate alone used to earn this sum every spring. 
Shad fishing has already begun, and the season for 
herring and shad will continue until the middle of May. 
The freezing weather has driven large numbers of 
ducks and other wild fowl to the open waters around 
Wilmington. One gunner in one morning bagged thirty- 
seven brace of mallard near the city. The woods around 
the town are said to be fairly alive with robins, and the 


Government is mak- 


- boys are having fine sport with them. 


CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Florida Black Bass. 


On the first day of May, ’94, I joined a hunting party 
at the little phosphate town of Arcadia, on the South 
Florida Railroad, in Southwest Florida. Our destination 
was Scooter Lake, on the big Kissimmee prairie. The 
first camp was made about twenty miles out, near a 
clump of cabbage palmetto trees, that grew on the banks 
of a small lake. hile the boys were pitching tent and 
making preparations for the night, I rigged up some of 
the fishing tackle, I always have in my hunting clothes. 
I fastened a cork, just extracted from a beer bottle, about 
three feet from the hook, baited with a piece of bacon, 
and twirling it around my head, threw it afar out on the 
bosom of the little clear water lake. Hardly had the 
bait settled down ere the bobber went out of sight, and I 
felt a tug at the line. I couldn’t play him very well stand- 
ing on shore with a hand line, so just hauled him in by 
main strength and awkardness. It was a big-mouth, 
black bass, in fine form, weighing, perhaps, three pounds. 
I caught seven inside of fifteen minutes, ranging from 
two to four pounds. Soon a portion of them were frying 
on the pan. We had fish for supper and fish for break- 
fast, all that four men and three dogs could eat. With 
a rod, reel, and boat on any of these South Florida lakes, 
the sport is unending. Nearly every one who goes to 
Florida to angle, does so on the coast. But I prefer the 
fresh water lakes, and the shade of an overhanging tree. 


WALTER. H. LIGHT. 


Revolvers in Florida. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Editor Forest and Stream:-—-The 
recent articles by Mr. Harmsworth in the Forest and 
Stream were very interesting, and especially so to those 
who have been in the localities which he mentioned, and 
can therefore assent to such portions of his experience as 
agrees with their own. I must criticize, however, his ad- 
vice to his brother Englishmen to carry a revolver for 
protection in Florida, and think that such advice is not 
warranted by his own experience, and seems a poor re- 
turn for such courtesies as were received by him while in 
that State. From my own experience of several winters 
of fishing in Florida at various points on the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts, I do not consider it at all necessary to 
carry a revolver, excepting possibly as a part of a fishing 
outfit and for use only for firing at a mark, or for some 
shark that has taken bait and hook intended for some 
other fish. While Iwas at Cedar Keys several years 
ago, a man was killed in a quarrel in a saloon; and while 
Iwas at Lake Worth in November last, a colored man 
was shot while drunk and trying to force his way into a 
house in West Palm Beach; but the ordinary traveler, 
attending to his own business of sight-seeing, fishing, or 
hunting, has no connection with saloon quarrels or 
drunken burglars, and is as safe from insult or attack in 
Florida, as in any Northern city, or any city in England. 

ed _D. L. WHITTIER. 
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THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


In the Utica Herald, Mr. W. E. Wolcott publishes annually 
an article on the deer of the North Woods. His paper for this 
year is full of facts, and we extract the following: 

Amovg the most important matters in connection with the 
game laws which will probably be passed upon this winter are 
the changes affecting the deer shooting season. ‘The number of 
visitors to the Adirondack region Jast year was greater than 
eve: before, a correspondingly large increase was shown in the 
number of hunters, and the slaughter of deer attained such 
proportions as to give rise to fears that the supply night at no 
tar distant day become exhausted. Hundreds of sportsmen from 
Central and Northern New York, as well as many from other 
parts of the State, are in the habit of visiting the Adirondacks 
annually to enjoy a few days deer shooting, and they very 
naturally take great interest in the subject of game protection. 
Of course, all have their ideas as to what should’ be done to pro- 
tect the deer, and the views expressed often differ widely, but 
there seems to be a great wnanimity-of opinion that some 
further restrictive measures regarding hunting should be 
adopted forthwith. Some believe that the existing laws are 

ood enough if properly enforced. Some advocate prohibiting 

oating for deer, or night shooting with the aid of jacks, and a 
number of clubs in the Adirondacks have already taken this 
step. Others urge that the hounding season should be curtailed, 
and the time for still-hunting extended into November. There 
is quite a strong sentiment in favor of making it illegal to kill 
does at oa time, and there are those who believe that no deer 
should be killed in the water. Many believe that both floating 
and hounding should be abolished for a term of years. Of 
course it is next to impossible to frame a law regulating the 
killing of deer which will please everyone, but it is earnestly 
hoped that some action will be taken by the present Legislature 
to afford more adequate protection. 4 

The hotel men, guides and other residents are also deeply in- 
terested in the subject, and perhaps give it more attention than 
those who only spend a few days or a few weeks each year in 
the woods. With a view of getting something of an idea of 
how many deer were killed in the Adirondacks from Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 1, last year, by the different methods of bunting, and of 
obtaining views as to whether the animals were diminishing 
or increasing in numbers the Herald recently sent out letters 
of inquiry to well-known residents of all the different counties 
in the forest preserve. The persons addressed were also asked 
if there were any changes that guides would like made in the 
game laws for the protection of deer. Abstracts from some of 
the replies received will be of general interest. 

Orrin Harris, Pyramid Lake House, Essex County—I would 
like to have the hunting season commence Sep. 1 and close Nov. 
1, all modes of hunting of deer to commence together and end 
together. 

‘Theodore C. Remonda, Morehouseville, Hamilton County— 
The guides and residents would favor a Jaw prohibiting the 
hounding of deer. The open season to extend from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1, whicn would allow nothing but still-hunting. and do 
away with both hounding and jacking. 

H. S. Downs, Chestertown, Warren County—The guides in 
this vicinity would be glad to see a law passed doing away with 
hounding entirely. They are beginning to regard the hound- 
ing of deer as very unsportsmanlike sport. 

Monroe H. Bullock, Beaver River Club, Lewis County—We 
believe in giving every one of the sportsmen their sport of kili- 
ing deer their way. The game law is satisfactory with us,in 
this section, and if they will live up to the game law as they do 
here, there will be plenty of deer. 

W. H. Roblee, North River, Warren County—The guides 
would like to have dogging until Nov. 1; still-hunting until 
Nov. 15, and jacking prohibited entirely. 

Warren Humes, ascdveiiie, Lewis County—Experienced 
woodsmen are all in favor of doing away with hounding. If 
dogs are allowed to run as they have for two years past, in two 
or three years the deer would be nearly extinct in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

Samuel Dunakin, Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain—There are 
changes in the game laws to be desired, but I am afraid not 
attainable, as the knocking out of jack hunting is as strongly 
opposed by outsiders as it is desired by people here. The only 
remedy I can see for the cause is to keep the season closed at 
least until Sep. 1, and even that only half does it. 

O. L. Howland, Rudeston, Hamilton County—I would like to 
do away with hounding and let the open season run until 
December 1. Hounding must be stopped or the deer will be 
exterminated in less than five years. 

Henry Studor, White Lake—The guides of course do not 
want any changes in the game law, but this does not imply 
the protection of deer. 

Thomas Salmon, Conklingville, Saratoga County—I am in 
favor of stopping dogging entirely, extending the time until 
December 1 for still-hunting, and having the hunting season 
opened September 15, instead of August 15. They have a new 
name for floativg and call it still-hunting. It is carried on 
quite extensively in this county wherever deer come to water. 
lf anything is done in this direction, there must be a stop to 
killing after dark. ‘ 

Morton 8S. Parmalee, Malone, Franklin County—I am ia the 
woods a good deal winters and summers. Tbe deer in my im- 
mediate beat are decreasing, I think from hounding so early in 
the season, but good men like Major Pond, chief protector, 
think on the whole they are increasing. As I understand the 
sentiment of the guides it is to abolish jack hunting and the 
killing of does. My own views are that unless some restrictive 
measures are taken the deer will in a few years be practically 
exterminated, except in the private parks. 

Charles Fenton, Number Four, Lewis County—The guides 
and all parties interested in the preservation of Adirondack 
deer’ are iv favor of stopping both hounding and jacking. I 
think this locality the worst of any in the Adirondacks for the 
slaughter of deer by hounding, as so much of the woods is now 
protected by private individuals and clubs, leaving a little sec- 
tion here open to the public. Hundreds of hunters and dogs 
occupy every lake, pond and stream, and the woods are full of 
hunters beside. I think it safe to say that there were during 
the whole hounding season fully 300 men and as many dogs, 
within a radius of three miles. Deer are nearly exterminated 
here and would be entirely so were it not for the adjacent 
private parks, where deer are not slaughtered so. In 1893 fully 
300 were killed here, and 200 is a low estimate for the past 
season. Almost the whole of these deer were killed by resi- 
dents along the borders of the wilderness for their meat and 
skins and for profit. 

Eugene Beach, Gloversville, Fulton County—There are 
very few deer in Fulton county, and but little hunting if any 
of deer is done. I am in the habit of making a trip every 
spring into Hamilton county in the fishing season. I am confi- 
dent that last spring there were many less deer in the part of 
the woods which | have visited for several years, than in 
tormer years. This decrease is certainly due to the hounding 
of deer in the fall. Many were killed there in the fall of 1893 
and many more last fall. I am informed that logging camps in 
the woods are, somé of them, kept supplied with venison in and 
out of season by men who are hired to hunt for that purpose. 
It is believed that game constables are in some cases aware of 
the fact and that they could bring the: ffenders tv account. If 
the present law were strictly enforced, much improvement 
would result. I am inclined to believe the privilege of hound- 
ing should be much abridged if not entirely withdrawn. 

A. R. Fuller, Meacham Lake Franklin County —Thirty-six 
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deer were killed here. The guests at Meacham generally 
respect my request that no does be killed, but by night hunting 
no one can tell what he is shooting at, and more does than 
bucks are shot. In Meacham proper only two does were killed. 
We do no still-hunting. I donot think the public generally 
understand the term still-hunting. Lam sure many think it is 
jacking, but still-hunting is done on wet leaves or snow, when 
a track is left for the hunter to follow. This is considered the 
only sportsmanlike way of killing deer, but if the only way very 
few but experienced hunters would ever kill a deer. It is not 
only bard work, but very few have the skill to follow a deer 
after starting, as they make many crooks and turns in a day’s 
journey. During the season of 1594, seven miles from here, on 
what is called good bunting ground, eleven deer were killed by 
night hunting and hounding. Oct. 14 there came about three 
inches of snow, and eight ot the guides, who had gotten through 
their work for the season at Meacham, went out on the 15th 
and killed twelve deer. That w.s the only good still-hunting 
day of the season. I have talked with several guides who agree 
with me that no does should be killed Night hunting should 
be stopped. The penalty for violating the law aout be in- 
creased, hunting should Legin September 1 instead of August 
15, and the whole month of October should be given for hound- 
ing. Give the still-bunters the first ten days of November, and 
no time after Nov. 10 to bring in the deer should be allowed. 
Whenever such time is given to bring in the venison, it is 
simply so many more days to kill. Also fix our laws in 
regard to dogs, so that every dog shall have an owner and if 
found without the owner's name, to be killed by any game pro- 
tector or constable. This may seem a little severe, but there 
should be some way to stop the running of deer out of season, 
and owners of hunting dogs should comply with reasonable laws 
if they are allowed to use dogs at any season for hunting deer 
or other game. 

Deer are reported to be decreasing at Rudeston, Hamilton 
county, White Lake, Oneida county, Harrisville, Lewis county, 
Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain, North Lake, Herkimer county, 
Number Four, Lewis county, Morehouseville, Hamilton county, 
Franklin county, ‘lhey are reported on the increase at North 
River and Chestertown, Warren couuty, slightly; Beaver River, 
Lewis county, Sacandaga Valley, Saratoga county, probably 
increasing in Fulton county, but there are very few. 

Estimates as to the nuinber of deer killed in the various parts 
of the Adirondacks specified, from Aug. 15 to Nov. 1, 1894, by 
the different methods of hunting are as follows: 


Floating, Hounding. Still-hunt’g. Total 
58 . 








Honnedaga Lake .............. .. 5 63 
North and South lakes........ 15 41 5 t2 
|, eR ae 11 0 4 45 
Fourth Lake, Fulton chain... 40 lu 33 200 
Stillwa‘er, Beaver River...... 15 13 6 34 
TT 8 Se j 200 5 211 
ee eee ae 95 15 114 
Morehouseville DD qd 6 
Rudeston......... j 20” 13 238 
North River, Warren Co..... 25 19 1 36 
Chesterton, Warren Co...... ww 10 25 15 
Pyramid Lake, Essex Co..... .. 8 as 8 
TREY Milboasesreessscttcoss DD 300 o0 350 
Sacandaga Valley............. .. 25 oe 25 
Cranberry Lake............... is) be av 220 
Long Lake....... on *» Ww 75 
Raquette Lake 90 8 143 
540 1355 136 2080 


Over 2,000 deer were killed in 1893 and about the same num- 
ber in 1892. Reports from the different counties indicate that 
more were killed last year in many localities than in either of 
the preceding years. ‘the total of 2,080 given above of course 
does not cover all the deer killed last year, and it is probable 
that the aggregate was nearer 2,500. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


IT WAS A TAME BUFFALO. 


CuicaGo, Ill., Feb. 18.—Captain George S. Anderson, 
Superintendent of the National Park, who was in Chicago 
for one day this week, says that he investigated the re- 
port of the sale of buffalo meat in Helena, Mont., and 
found that one buffalo of the Allord herd had been 
slaughtered to keep it from dying anyhow, and that the 
carcass was put on sale at Helena. 


MR. TRUDE ON GAME AND GAME LAWS, 


Mr. A. S. Trude is easily the ablest and best known 
criminal lawyer of Chicago. Of late he has almost quit 
practice, and taken up the sports of the forest and 
stream. A while ago, | mentioned some facts in regard 
to Mr. Trude’s shooting experience in the West. Noth- 
ing can be said against Mr. Trude’s position in the follow- 
ing interview, which the Tribune of Chicago had with 
him this week after his return from Washington. Evi- 
dently he is in line with the true spirit of sportsmanship 
to-day, whatever may have been his errors in the past, 
and the value of his word and effort in the interest of 
proper legislation is hard to overestimate. All interested 
in the preservation of the Yellowstone Park game will 
read with interest what he says in regard to the latest 
attempt at spoliation of the nation’s property. With 
acknowledgment to the Tribune, the interview is given in 
full: 


A. 8. Trude believes in the protection of game birdsand fish. He 
came hack from Washington yesterday, where he went to help kill 
a bill which provides for the building of a narrow gauge railroad 
into the heart of the Shoshone River country just west of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The ostensible object of the road, Mr. 
Trude says, is to bring out coal, but its real object is to give the pot- 
hunters, barked by Montana capital. an opportunity to get in there 
to slaughter the game for the Eastern markets, and to net, spear, 
or dynamite the fish for the same purpose. 

“The Shoshone River is alive with mountain trout and salmon 
trout,” said Mr. Trude. *‘Tnere are 120 men at the head of the 
Snake River whoare now killing off the fish there, and, seeing that 
in a short time the supply will be cut off, they are looking for tresh 
waters for fish and fresh fields for game. These men and others 
like them have depleted the Yellowstone, the Gallatin, the Madi- 
son, 1nd the Jefferson rivers, and are now just about finishing up 
the supply in the Snake River. When they dynamite a stream 
they kill all the fish within the area of several acres and kill the 
deposited fish eggs as well. No cmon can withstand such 
draughts. The statement that coal is the aes of the proposed 
railroad is nonsense. There is no coal there, I think, and if there 
is any it could not be worked profitaply. They are after the fish 
and game, and if we don’t do something to stop their work there 
won't be anything left. I explained to a number of Congressemn 
the real objects of the bill to run a railroad over government 
land, and I think it will be killed. Isaw Secretary Thurber. He 
is courtesy itself. I told him of the contemplated slaughter of 
game and fish by market hunters, and he intimated the President 
was too true a sportsman to sign a bill whose intent was to give 
market men a monopoly of the fish which belong to the people. 

‘By the way the Government extended the limits of Yellowstone 
Park the other day, in taking in sixty additional square miles 
and swallowing up ‘Trude Trail,” and all this without consulting 
me. You see there was only one trail to the Shoshone River 
country, and it was a bad one. It was a spongy sort of trail, and 
mules would sink in it and drivers would swear on it. It was 
called S. B. Trail. I put some men at work, and cut out a decent 
trail which cost time and money. The men dubbed it Trude 
Trail. This has been taken in by the Government, ana now I 
can’t walk over my own highway without permission. 

“The game is foing fast. There area lot of Englishmen who 
when at home will fine a man three times for killing a rabbit on 
their estates. but who will go to the Northwest of the United 
States and kill our magnificent elk just for the fun of seeing them 


fall. They don’t touch carcass or horn; just shoot the animal and 
let it rot where it fails. These are the men who at home get after 
aman who kills a rabbit, first for killing the creature, then for 
trespass, and then for carrying a gun without a license. ‘These 
men will send their dogs into Yellowstone Park to drive the ani- 
mals out where they can be shot without subjecting their owners 
to the danger of arrest. 

“It takes about nine days to get into the Shoshone country as 
things are now, and, of course, fish cannot be transported and 
kept in good condition for the markets. 1 brought out two young 
deer from there not long ago and gave them to Lincoln Park. I 
kept them long enough te acclimate them. The park people would 
not feed them as I directed, but gave them slough hay and killed 
them. That sort of treatment discourages one from doing any- 
thing more in the gift line. 


“IT went down to the Indian Territory just before I went to 
Washington. There and in Arkai.sas the market hunters are kill- 
ing off the game and shipping it to the cities. The most of the 
quail are trapped. The markets ought to be closed to Illinois 
game at all seasons and there should be but a limited season for 
the sale of game from other States. An open market in Chicago 
the year through would be an invitation for law violation in those 
States which have non-export laws.” 

Mr. Trude was approached by a friend on the subject 
of the Blow bill. which it has been sought to foist upon 
the ple of Illinois, this being the game dealers’ bill 
alluded to in the last two weeks’ issues of Forest and 
Stream. Mr. Trude was familiar with the bill, and he 
simply remarked with a wave of the hand: 

*“Don’t you be worried over that for one minute. That 
bill will never pass. I know what I am talking about.” 

Mr. Trude’s word carries weight. No man in Chicago 
can publish utterances of more interest and value to the 
sportsmen of the city than the statement printed above. 

THE RIGHT TALK FROM DAKOTA. 

Apropos of the above in regard to the attempted steal 
of the rights of the sportsmen of the West is the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. C. E. Robbins, the President of the 
North Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association. It is the 
right sort of talk, and shows how ready a response the 
honest and fearless utterances of Forest and Stream on 
this question have found in the interested game country 
to the west of Chicago. It was well said editorially in 
Forest and Stream that Dakota was as much to be 
harmed as Illinois by the passage of the Blow bill in 
Illinois. Mr. Robbins’ letter shows what the sportsmen 
of that State think about it. It reads as follows: 

“The game law situation in the State of Illinois, as de- 
scribed in the last number of the Furest and Stream, is a 
question of vital importance to all law-abiding people in 
the North-west. It is a surprise to many that a man 
with experience like Game Warden Blow, should advocate 
such measures as are contained in his letter to the Illinois 
State Sportsmen’s Association. A person might believe 
from reading his letter that he considered it legitimate 
business for the game ‘fences’ of Chicago to buy and sell 
property stolen from other States. 

**Whenever game is shipped during the close season to 
Chicago or other city ae it is in direct violation of 
law; and all persons connected with the business should 
be prosecuted to the same extent as other dealers in stolen 
property. Mr. Blow’s idea seems to be that each State 
should protect its own game regardless of the laws of 
other States. We are not so selfish; and the Dakotas 
and Minnesota have game laws that in or respects are 
identical. It is the aim of legislators in these States to 
secure uniform game laws. Game in the Dakotas is dis- 
appearing very fast. If it were not for the ravages of 
market hunters some species would steadily increase, but 
the game markets of the large cities furnish an incentive 
for lawless men, who are well able to earn an honest liv- 
ing, to become thieves, and steal the game during the 
close season; for they know that in case of arrest that 
money will be furnished by interested parties to defend 
them and prevent conviction. 

“Game protection in North Dakota would receive a 
fatal blow should the bill presented to the Legislature at 
Springfield in the interest of game destroyers, become a 
law. We sincerely hope that the Illinois Legislature will 
consider the interests of other States as well as their own 
in this matter, for we believe it is better for a few game 
dealers to be permitted to do a less, but more honest 
business, than it is to rob the people of their own and 
other States of the pleasure of game shooting for the 
future. You are at liberty to use this communication in 
any way you see fit. C. E. RoBBINs, 

**Pre't N. D. State Sportsmen’s Assoc’n.”’ 

Mr. Robbins and his friends need have smal] further 
concern over the Blow bill. At this writing a conserva- 
tive judgmen| indicates that it is a dead proposition; as, 
see other columns. 

THE POSSUM CLUB. 

Mr. William Werner, the well-known Chicago caterer, 
better known as “‘Bill Werner’’ or ‘‘Possum Bill’’ among 
sportsmen of Chicago, gave his annual possum dinner to 
the ‘‘boys”’ last Wednesday evening, at his beautiful new 
place at 2112 Michigan avenue. If such a thing be pos- 
sible, this was the best of all the good dinners he has yet 
given. It does seem that the possums taste better every 

ear, and that Bill Werner grows more genial and mel- 
ow and tells a story. better each year. The ones who 
have been privileged to meet at these little informal din- 
ners would be sorry to relinquish their yearly meeting. 
This Mr. Werner says they never shall, for while he lives 


-he intends each winter to give this possum dinner, at 


that season when possum an’ sweet potatoes are ripe. 
There were present last Wednesday evening Messrs. Ab- 
ner Price. W. P. Murray, George Andrews and the 
writer, of Chicago, and Frank Parmalee, of Omaha. All 
were guests of Mr. Werner, but the chief guest of the 
other guests was Captain A——, of the United States 
Army. The latter came, inclined to be skeptical as to 
the excellence of possum, but went away convinced that 
he had never before known the capabilities of the bird. 
He declared that as served (Mr. Werner had two speci- 
mens baked at fill length and brought on upon a vast 
latter) the creature looked like Sioux dog, and tasted 
ike peaches and cream. The little gathering was purely 
informal. There was conversation but no speeches, but 
it was finally made the sense of the meeting that possum 
he sho’ am good to eat, likewise that Bill Werner sho’ am 
the only man that can cook him. 
GONE TO TEXAS. 

Mr. H. G. Northrop, of the refrigerator transit depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad, and his friend, Mr. 
Henry W. Magill, of the Phoenix Insurance Company, 
are the last to inquire at the Forest and Stream office for 
information in regard to the happy hunting-grounds of 
Rockport, Texas. I told them that I could not conscien- 
tiously send anybody duck hunting in March (the date of 
their visit), and that probably they would have little or 
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no shooting at any rate then, but thatjfor sailing, fishing 
and loafing, they could find no better place at;which to 
pass the blustery month of March. They concluded to 
go, and, as usual, I gave them the address of the Blud- 
worth boys and the yacht Novice, in both of which I 
feel now as though I had a proprietary interest from long 
acquaintance. 

Mr. M. R. Bortree, President of the National Associa- 
tion, has been seeing what he could see since the close 
of the selling season in game. In doing this he has been 
forced to be rude to Warden Blow’s friends, the game 
dealers and sellers, and has violated Mr. Blow’s theory 
of letting the sale of game go on unmolested. Yesterday 
Mr. Bortree found fifteen illegal quail at Philip Henrici’s 
restaurant, No. 108 Randoph street. The case is set for 
to-day. E. Houau. 





and = =ffish Protection. 


Game 
New York Legislation- 


Senator Donaldson’s bill to combine the Fish and Forest Com 
missions provides for a board of five commissioners of game 
and fisheries, game and forest, to serve for five years. The 
president, appointed by the Governor, shall have a salary of 
$5,000; each other commissioner a $1,000 salary, and $500. for 
expenses. The board shall appoint a State Fish Culturist—not 
oue of their own number—who shall have charge, under the 
direction of the commissioners, of the culture of ali fish in the 
State, with salary of $3,500. They may appoint an assistant 
fish culturist, salary $2,500. A secretary is provided for at 
$2,500, and an assistant secretary at $1,500. The duties of the 
board are the onan and distribution of fvod and game 
fish and shell fish; the enforcement of the game, fish and forest 
laws. One of them is to be the shell fish commissioner. The 
commission shall appoint thirty-five game. protectors and 
foresters to hold office during the pleasure of the board, which 
may summarily remove any one of them. The board shall 
designate one of the protectors as chief, two as assistants to tae 
chief, and one as oyster protector. The chief shall give bond 
in $1,000, the others $500. The chief shall receive $2,000 a year, 
with $1,000 for traveling expenses; each assistant $1,500, with 
$450 traveling expenses, the oyster protector $1,200, and $450 
expenses, each other protector and $450 expenses, with one- 
half recoveries of fines, after expenses of recovery are paid, 


Bills introduced in the Assembly are: 

No. 68. Amends sec, 141, excepts Chatauqua Lake, Cassadaga 
ia Bear Lake and Findlay’s Lake, from law permitting in 

shing. 

No. 173. Amends sec. 49, by adding Saratoga and Washing- 
ton counties to those in which the rabbit open season is Aug. 
15 to March 15. 

No. 182. Amends sec. 56 by forbidding the use of dogs for 
deer hunting at any season, making the open season for deer 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 1, and season for sale and possession of same. 

No. 217. Amends sec. 132 by adding, ‘‘nor within three miles 
of the mouth of the Niagara River,’ to localities where net 
fishing is forbidden; and by omitting the exemption in favor of 
Chaumont, Griffin and Three Mile ae of Lake Ontario. 

No. 242. Amends sec. 57 forbids killing deer in water, or 
using boat to head it off, or jack light. 

No. 265. Amends sec. 136 by permitting nets in Hudson 
River below northern line of Rockland county from sunset 
Saturday to sunrise Monday. 

No. 314. Amends sec. 49 by extending close of open season 
for rabbits and squirrels—now Jan. 1—to March 1. 

No. 341. Provides a bounty of one cent on English sparrows 
and five cents for nest. 

No. 349. Amends sec. 141 by permitting fishing in Lake 
Keuka or Crooked Lake. 

No: 343. Adds a new section 249. No person shall be deemed 
to have —— any law or ordinance by reason of selling, 
exposing for sale, transporting or possessing, or attempting so 
to do, the body, or a part of the body of er wild ee or 
bird in the close season for such animal or bird, provided it be 
oe by him that said animal or bird was killed outside the 
State. 


No, 454. Amends sec. 163 relating to Long Island only, so as 
to make snipe close season—now in Jan. 16 to July 1—Jan. 1 to 
May 15; and trout close season—now Sep. 16 to April 1—Aug- 
ust 1 to March 29. 

No. 534. Amends sec. 141 so as to permit taking suckers, eels 
and bullheads in Seneca Lake with seines 4 rods in length and 
meshes not less than 1 1-4 inches in size; or with spears. 

THE CopE.—Senator Donaldson introduced his revised code 
Tuesday, our press day. 


An Adirondack Capture. 

For several months past rumors have been afloat relative to 
the Soprenanions of a couple of desperate characters who have 
been slaughtering deer in the remote portion of the Adirondack 
wilderness about the head waters of West Canada Creek. 
These parties, one of whom isa Frenchman known as “French 
Louis’’ and the other an Indian renegade from the St. Regis 
reservation, have been in the habit of killing large numbers of 
deer in and out of season. It is said that the Indian has aver- 
aged a deer a day for several months past. The other has 
killed since the Ist of September last, no iess than 27 deer. 
Most of the deer killed have been disposed of at the various 
lumbering camps in the vicinity of the slaughter, and such as 
they have been unable to dis of are left to rot or be 
devoured by beasts and birds. During the months of Decem- 
ber and er! the protectors succeeded in getting sufficient 
evidence and Protector Kenwell and Special Officer Lobdeil 
went in after the pair. 

After a long and tedious drive over very bad roads they 
reached a lumber camp in the town of Wilmust late in the 
night of Jan, 28, the camp named being located-about 20 miles 
from that of Lief. Wishing to surpise the Indian in his camp, 
the officers remained here until the afternoon of the following 
day, and then proceeded on snow-shoes and by the aid of a 
lantern reached Lief’s camp about daylight on the 30, and 
found it without an occupant, but found plenty of evidence of 
illegal deer killing. Lief was tracked to the camp of the Can- 
adian, Louis, about six miles further in the woods, and there 
these two worthies were found. 

Under pretence of desiring to purchase furs the officers en- 
deavored to get sufficient information to convict the Canadian, 
but made only a partial success of it. Louis’ case is one of “I 
killed the dog but you must prove it,” and while there is littie 
donbt of his having killed large numbers of deer illegally, the 
officers thought best to secure the Indian as the greater offender 
of the two and the stronger case for conviction. Lief accom- 
panied the officers back to his own camp, for the purpose of 
selling them his furs, and was there put under arrest, after 
having shown Messrs. H. and L. a carcess of fresh venison that 
had now been discovered by them during their first visit. He 
also brought to light the heads of three bucks that had not been 
killed earlier than the latter part of Dec. last. Louis, who 
seems to have mistrusted that was not quite right, followed 
the party back to Lief’s camp, and appeared very much fright- 
ened when he found the Indiana prisoner. He denied having 
killed any game out of season, or othe: wise illegally, but it is 

_ Safe to say that there will be sufficient evidence forthcoming in 
the near future to convict him on several counts cae beakall 
in the meantime leave the country. 

Lief was brought out to Sageville with the intention of tak- 


ing him to Fulton county for trial, but at Sageville he offered 
to plead, and was permitteed to do so, when he very obligingly 
confessed to a killing, on which he could not have been con- 
victed on any evidence in the possession of the officers and was 
sentenced to 40 days’ imprisonment in the Hamilton county 
jail. There are at least four or five other clear cases against 
him that ought to keep him sent up for several months, after 
which he will be sued for the penalties in the several c and 
if he does not flee the country, the chances are that he will be 
kept out of mischief for some time to come. 

A few years ago Lief turned up as a witness in a case of 
illegal deer killing, tried in Herkimer county, and by very stout 
swearing su ed in preventing a conviction where the 
people had a very strong case against one of his pals. Heisa 
thoroughly bad egg, and it is to be hoped that both he and the 
Canadian, Louis, may be finally driven out of the woods. 

Both have been in the habit of sellinz large quantities of deer 
skins to parties in Fulton and Hamilton counties and have no 
doubt been aga in slaughtering deer for the hides alone 
when they could not dispose of the venison. It is, however, 
difficult to convict on any evidence other than fresh skins, for 
the old story, ‘‘these skins were taken from deer killed by the 
several parties whom we guided during the season,” will 
always be given as an excuse for baviug any large number of 
skins on hand. Lief is a half breed renegade from the St. 
Regis reservation, who has followed hunting and trapping in 
the Canada Lakes country for the past four years, and the 
Canadian, ‘French Louis,’’ has followed the same vocations in 
that vicinity for a somewhat Jonger period. Ss. 


Maine Venison in Boston. 


Boston, Feb. 16.—That wholesale, illegal shipment of venison 
out of Maine, of which the Forest and Stream had an account 
last week, is proving to be a most interesting affair. Capt. 
Millard Mitchel and Mate Charles W. Allen, of the schooner 
Monticello, are under arrest here iu Massachusetts for stealing 
90 saddles and carcasses of venison, valued at about $580. The 
schooner was loaded at Addison Point, Maine. They were well 
aware that the game was heing unlgwfully shipped, it seems, 
and they conceived of the idea that since the shipment was 
illegal anyway, they might have a hand in the spoils. So, 
though the venison was consigned to several Boston parties. the 
captain thought he would put into Gloucester and dispose of the 
cargo there. He did so, and he with the mate, according to the 
story of the officers, succeeded in selling off a big lot of the 
meat at 10 cents per pound. The men admitted selling venison, 
and surrendered the money they had obtained for it. The rea- 
son they gave the officers who arrested them for appropriating 
the goods was that they were aware that the whole shipping 
transaction was illegal anyway, and that they might as well 
have some of the benefits of it as the other fellows. They did 
not believe that the consignors of the venison would ever dare 
to make any complaint. 

But the shippers of tne venison are not to escape this ‘time. 
Their names are given as George W. Bucknam, William E. 
Bailey and Byron E. Tibbetts, of Addison Point, and Harley 


Worcester, of Columbia Falls. As good fortune would have it, | 


Fish and Game Commissioner Henry C. Stanley, of Maine, 
was in Boston at the time the arrest of the officers of the 
schooner was made, and he at once took measures to obtain 
all the facts with the names of the consignors. A stenographer 
was employed, and duplicate notes of all the proceedings went 
to Maine. I have it from good authority that the shippers who 
sent the venison out of the State are being prosecuted accord- 
ing tolaw, The penalty for having in possession or attempting 
to take or send out of the State more than the prescribed three 
deer in a season is $50 for each deer so had in possession or 
shipped out of the State. The whole cargo of 90 deer can be 
made to cost the shippers the snug little sum of $4,500. Com- 
missioner Stanley is now satisfied that by vessel, from some of 
the many little out of the way ports in Maine, is the way that 
so many Maine deer have been getting into the ton 
markets. Including the shipment of the Monticello, probably 
no less than 500 deer have illegaily reached the markets here 
the past season. The Forest and Stream has already had 
accounts of these many deer arrivals, with the fact mentioned 
that they have come by vessel. It certainly looks now as 
though a case of sufficient magnitude was to be made of the 
consignment of venison by the Monticello to make the danger 
of such shipment sufficiently clear to both consignors and 
vessel owners to make them stop it. All that your corre- 
spondent said last week concerning the evils of deer and other 
game being received in Massachusetts is just and true, and a 
good deal more, but since we cannot make Massachusetts pass 
a law to prevent the sale of game that is illegal in a sister 
State, let us be glad that justice is overtakiug the shippers this 
time, ip a wholesale wa 

Superintendent Phillips, of the Megantic Club preserve, 
writes to L. Dana Chapman that the trout eggs in the club’s 
hatcheries are getting along finely. ‘There has been no loss 
from the recent extremely cold weather, as was feared there 
might be. Under the direction of Isaac Tibbets, who had 
charge of the Rangeley trout hatcheries last year, the club 
secured 50,000 trout eggs, last fall, and Mr. Tibbetts has these 
eggs now in charge in the hatcheries. These eggs were secured 
from the native trout. Land-loched salmon have been planted 
in the waters of the club, and also land-locked smelts; in order 
that the salmon may have food. Both officers and members of 
the Megantic Club are working earnestly for the propagation 
of fish in their admirable waters. SPECIAL, 





*Prairies and Market Stall. 


Worthington, Minn., Feb. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The proposed Illinois game laws has caused much discussion 
among the sportsmen of the West, and the interest is almost as 
ate as it would be were the bill introduced in our own Legis- 

ature. 

The bill as it now reads is without doubt the most vicious 
piece of legislation on record, and were its author the greediest 
of market hunters instead of the sworn protector of the game, 
he could not well have devised a measure more favorable to its 
total extermination. 

Mr. Blow asks “what interest the sportsmen of Illinvis have 
in passing laws to protect the game ot other States.” Now it 
may not occur to that gentleman, or if it has he overlooks— 
apparently in his zeal to serve the game dealers—the fact 
recognized by all thinking men, that the more sparsely settled 
S.ates must of necess‘ty be the source of supply from which 
game must come to restock older and dpleted covers, the 
nursery in which game must be protected for the benefit of all 
alike, if it is to be preserved from total extermination and that 
without the greatest care extinction will follow anyhow. Al- 
ready the game supply of the Western and Northwesterr States 
has dwindled to a comparatively small remnant through the 
greed of market hunter and game dealer and the bulk of this 
trapped and slaughtered game has found its way to the game 
dealers of South Water street, Chicago, both in and out of 
season. ; 

Sportsmen throughout the West favor wise and strictly 
enforced game laws and do the best they can to have them 
enacted and enforced. They have before: them, however, the 
great task of educating the people up to a sensible view of the 
subject, a task more difficult with us than in an older com- 
munity like Illinois, and we naturally look to the older States 
to set before us an example and object lesson—just, wise an‘ 
properly enforced. f 

Our own markets consume immense quantities of game, but 
were the drain confined .to this alone, the natural reproduction 
would make good the loss. When, however, an immense popu- 
lation like the city of Chicago is accessible to the Western 


hunter, a market in which he can dispose of ali the game he 
may capture by any and every devise, and the profit for which 
is sufficient incentive to induce him to set our laws at defiance, 
the slaughter goes on at a rate that is fast depleting our suppl 
to such an extent that it is only a question cf a short time until 
the last bird has disappeared, and this, too, with a compara- 
tively short open season for the sale of game. Judge, then, 
how long the supply would last with Chicago—the greatest 
game market in the West—thrown open for the entire year. 
with no restriction placed on the sale of game, nor method used 
in its sagen, so long as it was ostensibly obtained outside the 
State. I would ask Mr. Blow how long he expects the Illinois 
supply to last after that of the surrounding States is exhausted 
—destroyed in tlhe interest of bis friends, the game dealers. 
Will these very good friends of his make a distinction between 
the home grown article and that of other States. and make 
careful inquiries in regard to where and how it was obtained 
before purchasing? or will they in the future, as in the past, 
take everything offered in and out of season, sell it to safe 
parties and call it fictitious names and swear it came from out- 
side the State? 


Probably they will if asked to do so—raise another little jack 
pot to pay. Warden Blow’s salary. They should do no less for 
so zealous a partisan. The sportsmen of Illinois can hardly be 
expected to contribute anything towards it, for they can have 
nothing in common with the ally of market hunters and com- 
mission men. Ws De ale 


Game Protection in Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association is doing 
yi work in behalf of better game protection in that State. 

Ithough of comparatively recent organization, being not yet 
five years old, there is every probability of its accomplishing, 
something at this session of the State Legislature, that will be 
of permanance and lasting benefit to the sportsmen of the Key- 
stone State. Word’ comes from Harrisburg that the bills 
mentioned in the following communication are well in hand, 


with good prospects of their becoming a law before summer is 
on deck: 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion held at Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 7, 1895, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, game of all kinds within the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is rapidly becoming extinct, by reason of the 


inadequacy of our laws for their protection; therefore, be it 
resolved, 


First. That we heartily indorse, and’ earnestly recommend 
the speedy passage of the bill creating a game commission, pro- 
viding for game protectors, etc. 

Second. The enactment of a law gery the killing or 
taking of deer, squirrels, hare, rabbits, wild turkey, ruffed 
grouse, any kind of pheasant, quail, partridge and woodcock, 
at any time save between the 15th day of October and the 31st 
day of December next following, inclusive. Provided, however, 
that »spodcock may be shot from the ist of July to the 31st day 
of July, inclusive. 

Third. That the fish laws be so amended as to prohibit the 
taking or catching of speckled trout for the purpose of sale. 

Fourth. That the law permitting the gathering and taking 
the eggs of all game birds for scientific purposes, be amended 
to prohibit the taking of the same for any purpose. 

Fifth. That Senator Grady’s bill, No. 107, probibiting the 
sale and exportation of game be amended by striking out all 
provisions relating to speckled trout, and extending its pro- 
visions to squirrels, hares, rabbits, wild turkeys, partridges, 
and all kinds of pheasants, and striking out in line 2, of section 
4, the words “in this State or,’’ and in lines 3 and 4 of the same 
section, the words ‘“‘for the purpose of sale.” 

Sixth. That the legislative committee are hereby instructed 
to prepare the foregoing bills and amendments and urge the 
passage of the same. 


N. A. HUGHES, President, 
J. H. WORDEN, Vice-President, 
HARRY W. THURMAN, Secretary. 


New Jersey Legislation. 


The bill prepared by Commissioner Frothingham and intro 
duced into the Legislature last week is a comprehensive measure 
of which the chief points are as follows: 

Wild deer, buck. doe or fawn may be killed or in posesssion only 
between Oct. 15 and 25 inclusive. Hare, rabbit, quail, ruffed 
grouse, gray, black or fox squirrel, eae pheasant, European 

artridge, European grouse or woodcock, from Oct. 31 to Dec. 15 

nclusive. Gray snipe (commonly called English or Wilson snipe), 
reed bird, rail bird or marsh hen. from Aug. 31 to Dec. 14 inclu- 
sive. Grass or upland plover or dove, from Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 in- 
clusive. In shooting wiid fowl, the boat or sink-box or other vessel 
cannot lawfully be placed at a greater distance than 100 feet from 
ize, mdrsh or meadow, bar or bank or hea seaweed not covered 
with water at high tide; and the hours of shooting are between one 
hour before sunrise and one hour after sunset. Shooting at wild 
fowl from any vessel propelled by other means than oars or pad- 
dles is prohibited. The law prohibits owners from shooting on 
their own lands in the close season. It is unlawful to have in pos- 
session, sellor offer for sale any of the birds, fowl or animals 
enumerated after the same have been caught or trapped by means 
of any snare, swoop net, trap or device of any description what- 
ever Itis unlawful to have in possessison, sell or offer or expose 
for sale any game birds or animals enumerated, except during tne 
seasons in which they may lawfully be killed. Sunday hunting, 
either with dog or gun, is prohibited. The law does not vrevent 
individuals or associations from domesticating or bringing into 
the State animals or birds for propagation purposes, or to keep til 
a favorable season for release. Fishing with any contrivance 
whatsoever, except wich rod and line in the manner called angling, 
is prohibited; this clause does not apply to eels caught by means 
of a wicker eel-basket or pot, nor to the spearing of eels, suckers 
or carp, the taking of winnows for bait witha seine not over 
twenty-five feet in length, provided that the young of trout, pick- 
erel and bass are not injured; and it does not apply to the taking 
of fish under the direction of the Fish Commission of the State. 
Black bass, Oswego bass, can be taken between May 30 and Dec. 1 
inclusive. Brook trout, April 1to July 15 inclusive. Black bass 
less than nine inches in length, or trout less than six inches, can- 
not be killed, or kept in possession, or offered for sale. Explosives, 
drugs or medicated baits for taking or killing fish are forbidden. 
The turning of any deleterious or poisonous substance into the 
waters of the State, in quantities destructive to the life of the fish 
or disturbing their habits, is forbidden. Shutting off or drawing 
off the water of any pond. stream or lake, for the purpose of cap- 
turing fish, is prohibitee. Set lines, or lines not under constant 
and immediate supervision, are prohibited in any waters inhabited 
by pickerel, black bass, perch or trout. Fishing through the ice, 
in waters inhabited by brook trout, and fishing for pickerel, pike 
or perch: through the ice, except with single lines and hooks, one 
to each line, are prohibited. Fishing in any manner, from any 
lake, pond or stream stocked with fish by the fish and game com- 
missioners, or by private individuals, is unlawful for three years 
from the time the stock is introduced: provided the fish and game 
commissioners post ten notices on the banks or shores of such 
waters. It is unlawful to enter or trespass on any land for the 
purpose of taking fish from any private waters if the same be 
posted. The term ‘‘waters of this State” means all waters within 
the State where the tide does not ebb ana _ flow, but where the 
taste of said water is not brackish or salty. Waters under the ex- 
clusive control of individuals or associations, created and stocked 
exclusively by them, and not run ways for migratory fish, shallb 
considered private waters and exempt from the provisions of this 
act. Owners, lessees and tenants of any property shall not knowing- 
ly permit the erection or maintenance of any unlawful contrivance 
for the taking of game or fish, nor shall they permit the setting or 
Ccawing of any net whatsoever from the banks of any stream 
forming a boundary of said property; it is made their legal duty 
to immediately destroy all unlawful contrivances. It is unlawfu 
to remove from the State any of the birds, game or fish whose cap- 
ture is prohibited or for which a close season is provided, excep 
when such are in the possession of the person who may have law 
fully captured them, excepting unbroken packages in transit 
across the State. 
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Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


“BENCH SHOWS., 





“March 5 to 8—Chicago.—Mascouteh K. C., J. L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 
arch 12 to 15—Denver.— Western K. C. Co., E. T. Weiant, Sec’y 
April 10 to 13.—Pittsburgh—Duquesne K.C. W. E. Littel, Sec’y. 
April 16 to 19—Boston.—New England Kennel Club. D. E. Love- 
a — Sec’y. 


April 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Keniel Club. 
May 8 to 11—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. .T. C., John Woolton, 
Manitou, Sec’y. : a bs ‘i 

Nov. ¢.—Chatham* Ont.—International F. T. Club. W. B.Wells 
Sec’y. 


The Hill Hurst Kennels. 

Hill Hurst is the name of Mr. Hunnewell’s country seat, sit- 
uated about two miles from Wellesley station, one of Boston’s 
many picturesque suburbs. After a sharp drive in the keen, 
early morning air, we were quite prepared to carry out the 
first duty of the day—breakfast. A word or two about Hill 
Hurst, and we will walk across the lawn to the kennels. Mr. 
Hunnewell’s house is beautifully situated on the crest of a bill, 
directly overlooking a large lake, a beautiful and picturesque 
sheet of water, at the other side of which rises the stately pile 
of buildings known as Wellesley College. In our many travels 
we have seen nothing to equal the picturesque peacefulness of 
this enchanting view from the windows.of Hill Hurst. Park- 
like lawns surround the house, extending to the edges of the 
woods which cover some 300 acres. 

Lighting our cigarettes we strolled across to the kennels 
which are situated at the edge of ‘the woods, about a couple of 
hundred yards from the home. All was commotion as soon as we 
appeared. Pausing on our way,long enough io inspect an ice- 
house looking structure which proved to be a tennis court, Mr. 
Hunnewell being one of the acknowledged experts at this active 
game, we opened the double gates of the keunel yards. This 

ate within a gate is an excellent arrangement as any one wi'l 
imagine who bas tried to keep half a dozen squirming terriers 
from escaping when the kennel yard door is opened. Before 
iving particulars of -the dogs we might as well describe the 
Ce wildings. These are said to be of Mr. Hunnewell’s own 
designing, and as he had seen no other kennels when he built 
these, they may be said to be original. The main kennel yard, 
surrounded by wire fencing, eight feet deep, covers about an 
acre of ground, in the middle of which is a small cemented 
nd, as shown in the picture. A very useful adjunc}# to an 

Soamnk. To&the right, before reaching the main kennei build- 
ing, were three wire-fenced yards, running from small, lean-to 
kennels. In these are several pups both of poodle and wire per- 
suasion, and they extended us a noisy welcome. Arriving jat 
the main kennel the front door leads into a large room which 
contains an office on one side and cook room with stove and 
feed bins on the other. On the walls are hung pictures of dogs, 
show chains, prize cards, and the very artistic diplomas given 
by the Paris shows, where the poodles have won honors. An- 
other door leads into the six foot vestibule, dividing the range 
of kennel compartments. There are eight of these, four on 
each side, about 12x8 feet. Each compartment is fitted with a 
hinged bench, about a foot high, running along the sides. A 
door, at the end leads into separate kennel jyards. The front 
doors of the compartments are of solid wood and divided into 
two sections so that the top part can be opened to inspect the 
inmates. Inside the doors are wire doors, so that in warm 
weather the solid doors are swung open, and thus plenty of free 
ventilation is assured. All the flooring of building and inner 
kennel yards is cemented. A door at the back of the vestibule 
leads to the poodle kennels which are not so elaborate; similar 
in construction to those situated in the front part of:the main 
kennel yard. Situated at the edge of the woods the buildings 
are amply shaded, and sheltered, and a number of trees in the 
main yard also afford grateful shade in summer time. At the 
far side of the big yard is a large boiler, inclosed in a little 
shed, a good arrangement, as —s unsettles the dogs more 
than the fumes of cooking. Patrick Grady, with sundry help, 
has charge of the kennel. He graduated from the stable or the 
cattle section we forget which, but that his work is a labor of 
love with him is proved by the excellent care that he takes of 
his charges, and the cleanly manner in which everything per- 
taining to the kennels is kept. Since our visit Mr. Hunnewell 
has erected winter kennels, consisting of a glass enclosed piazza, 
reaching from one side of the main building. This affordsa 
worm chaltared run for the puppies. ; Many owners of large 


much improved ;even on his, Providence*form,”";stouter (and 
sturdier, his only drawback being an excess of whisker, but 
this will be attended to before he makes another public appear- 
ance. Since writing the above he was'shown at the New Eng- 
land K. C. Terrier show and was put down in the orthodox 
manner, Wire hairs require trimming just as much as a man. 
There are not many of us who wish to go round with a shock 
of hair like the up-to-date football player. Although Cribbage 


has occupied such a prominent position in ‘‘wire” circles, little - 


has been written of his history and attainments. He first saw 
light in Mr. W. Carrick’s kennels, Carlisle, England, April 4, 
1890. His sire was Trick and dam Carlisle Tinsel. Dn his 
dam’s side his blood goes back to the crack Ch. Carlisle Tack 
and Vice, the mother of the noted Carlisle Tyro; in fact all 
through, his pedigree teems with patrician blood and his ser- 
vices as a sire should prove invaluable in his new home, Near! 

five years old, Cribbage stands ,to-day_a, wonderfully we 


privilege. Mr. Hunnewell has-not dropped across many bar- 
— in dog ‘fl but Bruiser proved,to be the one exception, 

is present owner buying him from Mr. Lindsay Hogg, after he 
had won several prizes at English shows. bh Bruiser 
is by Dudley Rarity, out of Brunette, and is therefore strong in 
the new Forest and Broom blood, consequently having a mix- 
ture of some of the best smooth and rough strains. On the 
maternal side he is a grandson of that good old terrier Brittle, 
of whom more anon. When he first appeared in America, Mr. 
R. F. Mayhew, the fox terrier judge, wrote of him: ‘“‘Almost as 
good in coat as could be, of a dense, hard nature, in addition to 
which has a lean, nicely chiselled head, good expression and 
character, with plenty of bone and substance, and a nice top. 
He is inclined to stand with his elbows in, and might with 
advantage be longer in loin.”’ Bruiser should be most valuable 
on weak coated bitches, for,his coat is like pin wire, and what 
is of much importance these, days, is very dense. He was 





HILL HURST KENNELS. 


preserved terrier, as good in head, eye, cheek and carriage as he 
ever was. His is one of those long, clean heads that may shrink 
but never grow coarse. He has the best of ears, well sprung 
neck, and typical front with beautiful legs and feet ana his 
bearing shows him;to be game withal. Since his advent in 
this country he has ‘carried all before him, accomplishing the 
hitherto unprecedented feat of beating one of the best smooth 
dogs living. Among his most meritorious victories before his 
importation may be counted the Prix d Honneur, for the best 
sporting dog in the show at Antwerp, Belgium, beating fifty- 
three other first winners; another win to be proud of was when 
he took first and the Fox Terrier “lub Cup at the Oxford Fox 
Terrier Show at London, England, afterwards taking first and 
cup at Glasgow, Scotland, where he lowered Vice-Regal’s vic- 
torious flag. As if this was not enough to satisfy the most 
exalted ambition he came over here and twice won the Grand 
Challenge Cup, given by the American Fox Terrier Club, for 
the best smooth or wire fox terrier, in the show, taking the 
honor from August Belmont’s Blemton Victor II., who held the 
cup for three years previously. In color, Cribbage is white 
with,tan on head and ears. In England his list of firsts include 
such great shows as the Kennel Club, Birmingham, Darlington, 
Wolverhampton, Fox Terrier Club and Gloucester, etc. To 
give the whole list would wen too much space. His. last 
appearance in~England was at Darlington, June 28, 1893, but 
being out of condition, the:celebrated Prompter was, even with 
this handicap, in the opinion of many good judges, unjustly 
awarded premier position. Cribbage had already been pur- 
chased by Mr. Smith, and came to this country with Surrey 
Janet in September, 1893. He was not exhibited until New 
York Show the following year, when he easily won firsts in 
open and novice classes, and with Surrey Janet, took the wire 
haired brace special‘and those, for best brace wire or smooth, 
best wire dog and_best_ wire_or, smooth dog in the show; ,this 





CHAMPION OAKLEIGH BRUISER AND CRIRBAGE—Hrit Hurst KEnngELSs. ; 


kennels know but few of their dogs personally, but Mr. Hunne- 
well is on intimate terms with all the grown dogs, knows their 
individual characteristic,and takes delight in rambling through 
the woods with a score of them at his heels on the lookout for 
“chucks” or anything that may turn up in the way of varmin 
or “work for terriers.” es 

Grady started the inspection by bringing out Mr. Hunnewell’s 
first love, Oakleigh Bruiser, and his new crack Cribbage, which 
he recently purchased from Mr. H. W. Smith, of Worcester, 
Mass. Naturally these two rivals for the charms of the kennel 
talked to each other in an animated manner, but like many 
readers of Forest and Stream, they were ‘‘chained to business,”’ 
and though they would dearly have liked a rough up, such 
specimens of the wire hair race are too valuable to be per- 
mitted this natural indulgence. There is a little of the tuft 
hunter in nearly everyone’s composition, and so we naturally 
turned to Cribbage, the Sultan of the harem, and found him 


carried with it the Grand Challenge Cup, which had hitherto 
always fallen toasmooth. He followed these successes up at 
Boston a few weeks later, again winning the Grand Challenge 
Cup. The specialty show in May also saw him a big winner 
and he won all put up for his breed at the Rhode Island Fair 
Show last fall. Since our visit he held his own at the N. E. K. 
C. Terrier Show, running Ch. Blenton Victor II. very close for 
best in show. 

Among the good ones he has sired is Curio, winner of several 
first prizes, and his get over here will, no doubt, be heard of 
before long, as several youngsters are making up very nicely. 
But Oakleigh Bruiser is all this time protestin , in canine 
fashion, that the pats and nice things should not all go to Crib- 
bage, so we turn to one of the best wires seen on American 
benches before the advent of the Cribbage-Surrey-Janet string. 
Bruiser is a terrier all over, and pussies, rats and woodchucks 
would be mighty scared varmin if he could have his way all the 
time. He gets it sometimes and shows a scar or two for the 


wintiped June, 2, 1891, and was bred by Mrs. Lee.5 Bruiser was 
not long in finding his way to the challenge class, and at 
Boston Show last year he attained Champion honors. In 1893 
he won second at New York, to Daylesford Broom; firsts, Bos- 
ton, Newark, Rhode Island Fair Show, and Akron. Last year 
he began the season with first at Saratoga, then New York, 
Boston and the specialty shows, in challenge classes, and since 
our visit has added to his laurels firsts at Providence and second 
to Cribbage at the Terrier Show. He has sired some nice 
stock, stamping his get with his own good terrier character. 

“Bring out Janet,’ says Mr. Hunnewell, and out trips the 
best wire hair in America, to our mind, in Surrey Janet. She 
was scarcely in as fine trim as she —— a month later, at 
the Terrier Show, having just weaned a litter by Rrittle—what 
a combination of terrier character this mating should produce! 
In the August, 1893, issue of the Fox Terrier Chronicle ap- 
peared an excellent biography of this beautiful terrier, in 
which we find this interesting news regarding Janet’s very 
early life. A Mr. Harrold bi his bitch Jenny to Northfield 
Besom and three pups were born. Two were given away, and 
when Surrey Janet was well grown, Mr. Harrold, being anx- 
ious to dispose of her, offered her for the magnificent sum of 15 
shillings ‘$3.75), to several “cute’’ wire exhibitors, but they 
looked “‘askew,”? Then Mr. Mutter saw the bitch in the stree 
and looked, ~~ ~ and never left her till he bought her, an 
luckily so, for she proved the corner stone of the noted Surrey 
Kennels. Her first appearance was in June, 1892, at Harlow, 
and under Mr. Astley she won three seconds and first in 
Maiden class, successes that promised well for her future. 
Another show intervened, and then at Market Harboro, Mr. 
Redmond saw something to love, and she won in open and 
puppy classes. Then followed many winnings, until we find 

er at the Crystal Palace show with firsts in open and novice 
clases and a special. Different judges seemed to have had 
different opinions as to her merits then, for at ‘one show she 
could take a second and turn the tables on} her victors at the 
next. But recovering her premier position an unbroken list 
of wins followed, beginning with Cruft’s, where she also took 
the special for best rough in the show. Now she was in the 
challenge ranks, and after winning at Bath and Preston shows, 
and Mr. Mansell having a com ion to purchase the best 
wire bitch in England, he plumped for Surrey Janet, and she 
became Mr. H, W. Smith’s property. Under his name she won 
several firsts, notably at Leicester, under Mr. Vi , beating 
the crack dog Jack St. Leger, and two days after she downed 
Champion Prompter for the special, at Darlington, a few min- 
utes after the latter had lowered Cribbage’s colors. But her 
biggest triumph, and fitting close of her English career, was at 
Cirencester, where Mr. Hayward |Field placed her first and 
special for best in show, rough or smooth, beating her little sis- 
ter Sister Mary and several crack smooths, One cannot better 
describe Surrey Janet than to quote the above journal: “A 
beautiful bitch of correct size, an extra coat of the right text- 
ure, a lovely neck and fine shoulders and front, yood bone, 
and with the best of feet, and to add to all these, a varminty 
looking head, with perfect outline and ears and correct facial 
expression for a wire.”’ 

‘Now those critics over there said she was not right behind, 
I’ll show you that there is not a stronger or faster terrier in the 
kennel,” says Mr.fHunnewell. Suiting the action to the word, 
he threw a _the length of the big kennel yard and Janet 
beat Cribbage in every race, showing not the slightest weak- 
ness in her hind legs, Surrey Janet was whelped Aug. 18, 
1891. In 1893 she came over with Cribbage, and her career 
since thne has been one series of victories, sharing with her 


kennel mate the brace prize specials, and winning all the 
— for her sex at New York, Boston and the Specialty 
shows in 1894, 

Bushey Bramble, big with maternal anticipations, was next 
trotted out. She was due on Oct. 30, 1894, and there should be 
a nice family growing up by this time. This bitch was im- 
ported last summer, and was whelped Sept. 2, 1890. She is by 
veins, ex-Bramble, and is nearly smooth bred but is broken 
rough to be a wire, her coat partaking of the wonderfully hard 
texture of her sire’s. Her legs, feet, head and expression, bone 
and quarters are her most noticeable points. color she is 
white, with right ear black and left ear ticked, and a spot on 
stern. In England she won first at Leicester, Dar! nm and 
Barnet, in 1891; Barking, Kew and Enfield in 1892, and first at 
the London Fox Terrier Club Show, at Uxbri in 1893, 
besides a number of specials. Since coming to ica she 
has won first at Providence, only time show. She should make 
a valuable brood bitch. 


One of the handsomest_wires ever exhibited on our benches 
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came out next for tion, though at the time she was by no 
means herself. For the past year she’had been, in the e 
of the kennel, a ‘bad doer,’’ and had fallen away in conse- 
quence. Her pretty head, however, always commanded 
attention, the evenly marked black and tan blending with 
the ovadger tint being a rare charm. At home and 
among friends Ryedale Pattern showed herself off 
to perfection, but in the ring was not apt to make the most of 
the opportunity, and therefore required expert handling. 
Pattern was whelped Aug. 9, 1887, and was by Ryedale Tip out 
of Beacon Beauty, and although a true wire in every expression 
and attribute, a good deal of smooth blood ran through her 
veins, She was bred by G. W. Corner, England. Her first win 
was at York, in 1888, iu 1889 she scored at Olympia Show, York 
and Birmingham; in 1890 firsts at the Kennel Club Show, Darl- 
ington, Leicester and Leeds, were among her honors; in 1891 she 
took winning brackets at the Midland F. T. C. Show, Glouces- 
ter, Malden, Barnet, etc.; 1892, Harlow; 1893, at Cruft’s she 
won two firsts, and then was imported by Mr. H. W. Smith, of 
Worcester, At New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Borton and the Rhode Island Fair Shows of 1893 she easily 
downed the best of our wires, and by this time was a cham- 
pion. In 1894 firsts at New York, Boston and Specialty Show 
in May, added to her fine record, and since our visit, greatly 
improved in form, she won her last ribbon at che Terrier Show. 
Pattern was imported in whelp to Cribbage and that this mat- 
ing threw some game stock is proved by the following occur- 
rence. One of her pups, born in this country, having had his 
leg broken by being stepped on by a cow, was given to a 
farmer. At eight months old he would tarkle any woodchuck 
on the farm, and at a year old;"would either kill the chuck in 
the hole or draw him out, Last’ July the farmer’s foxhound, 
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ran what was supposed to be a fox, into a ledge. The terrier 
was brought out and put in the ledge. There was a rumpus 
directly, an { the fight continuing for two and a half hours, the 
noise issuing from the scene of combat convinced the bystand- 
ers that a coon was laid up. Opening out the crevice with crow- 
bars and picks, the body of the terrier was exposed to view, ly- 
ing} apparently lifeless; but in a moment he was up and at the 
varmio again. Finally both coon and dog were viewed but 
could not ba reached. They would fight for a few minutes then 
rest for breath, then at it again. By the aid of a wire the ter- 
rier was drav n out, but not until he had fast hold of the coon 
and both came out together. The coon was played out, and as 
soon as the terrier was released he nipped him in the back and 
it was all over. The coon weighed seventeen pounds and the 
terrier fifteen pounds. The latter’s scars will always bear wit- 
ness to the gameness he verived from his breeding. Ryedale 
Pattern died Fe. 29, from interval hemorrhage and her death 
is a severe loss to the kennel. 

The next to demand attention was Petition, imported by Mr. 
Hunnewell Aug., 1892, after winning at Croft’s and Oxford 
Shows. She was whelped March, 1889, and is by Ebor Nick 
out of Heldgate Belle, running back to good wire blood on both 
sides. Incolor she is white with black ear. She is what is 
termed a nice stamp of bitch, though she shows too much coat, 
and should be shorter and firmer in back. At the Rnode Island 
Show in 1894 she took third in open class, When we saw her 
she was in whelp to Ch. Oakleigh Bruiser, and he should cer- 
tainly correct her faults in the offspring. Like Henry Ward 
Beecher’s dog, Petition has one absorbing idea and this is to 
watch the drain hole in the kennel pond, which she stands guard 
over for hours if allowed to, and Micawber-like, waits for 
something to turn _— 

Brunette had also been released. She is one of the younger 
matrons, being now about eighteen months old, and is by Oak- 
leigh Bruiser. She was not yet furnished up, but is a promising 
sort. She won last year at _— — in 2, a —_ 

U1 classes, and first pu and second to Bushey Bramble 

n oe classes at the Rhode feland Fair Show, and the Terrier 
show. Her coat is her strong point, being of the texture of a 
besom, 

Then the old warhorse, Brittle, came jumping out as frisky as 
a two year old. Brittle’s career is so well known it is not nec- 
essary to go into extended particulars. : 

He was whelped Aug. 23, 1884, and is by Brick out of Vamp, 
and runs back to a lot of patrician smooth and wire strains. In 
England he won many prizes, being exhibited when the quality 
of the wires was at its zenith. He has beaten all the cracks, 
Carlisle Tack, Jack’s Yarn, Tees Nap, Briggs Bruiser, Car- 
lisle Tick, etc. Brittle was one of the six wires selected to com- 
pete against six smooths at the York Terrier Show in 1888, and 
the wires won. His head is considered almost perfection, and 
his general contour, style and expression cannot be excelled. 
Naturally he has lost his mouth and he has gone wide in front, 
but he is a grand terrier yet, and game as they make them. 
Only last year be held on to a coon that dragged him a hundred 
yards. He is particularly suited to smooth bitches and has 
sired several cracks in England, notably The Reclaimed and in 
America he is responisble for those friendly rivals, Brittle 
Beaut and Mister Great Snap among many others. He was 
owned by Mr. R. F. Mayhew for several bs and was brought 
over by him in 1892, then sold to Mr. H.W. Smith, who in turn 
sold him to his present owner, who no doubt will keep him to 
the end. 

In quick succession we were introduced to a lot of youngsters, 
who are sure to make their names known in future prize lists. 
One was Hill Hurst Trick, by Cribbage, out of Petition, who 
boasts a capital long head. Later he won in the puppy class at 
the Terrier Show. H. H. Snowflake, a low set one, that hada 
walkover in the puppy class at the Terrier Show; H. H. Blos- 
som, by Daylesfor room, out of Pinkey, a smooth from the 
Rutherford Kennel. She took third in open bitches at the Ter- 
rier Show, and first in novices. 

Pinkey, just spoken of, is a fat, motherly sort of no account 
show bitch, but she can produce winners. 

Then there was the smooth Diana and several promising pups, 
in the inclosed puppy runs. Tagging round our heels was Briar, 
a big, coarse sort, but a family pet, and sire of a capital pup 
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outzof a bitch so bad that sudden death was her portion. Talk 
about the science of breeding! it cannot hold a candle to chance. 
> A glance at Flipperty Gibbert, imported, one that her owner 
is not at all proud of, for she is one of those “pigs in a poke,”’ 
that do not always come up to expectations. She was bred by 
W, O. Greenside, England, and is by Lord Edward out of 
Camellia and certainly is well enough bred to throw something 
good if mated right. She had a nice litter of five, three weeks 
old, by Oakleigh Bruiser. Her redeeming feature is her game- 
ness. H. H. Vamp, a;daughter of hers, by Brittle, is a very 
pretty yearling, that would make a good companion for some 
one, 

Passing through the main kennel we came to the outside ken- 
nels described above, where most of the poodles are housed. 
Here in the first compartment was Oakleigh Flirt, a deerhound 
from Mr. Thayer’s kennels. In the next compartment were two 
English setters from the Bayard-Avent kennels. These are 
handsome dogs and good fielders. They are owned by a friend 
of Mr. Hunnewell’s. A pretty sort is Rose (Brittle-Petition), 
whom we found in the next kennel, with her sister Hill Hurst 
Pansy, sold to Mr. Belt. She was on a visit to Cribbage. 

Returning to the open yard the crack brown poodle, Poobah, 
came up for inspection. This stylish dog is known to most 
showgoers, and was one of the first lot of browns imported py 
his owner from the Parisian kewnels of M. Conlon in 1892. He 
is by Punch, out of Posey. Punch has won several prizes at 
French shows, and Poobah himself, won third at the Paris show 
of 1890. When first shown he had to run against his kennel 
mate, Diamand and was second to the latter at several the 
best shows in 1893, In 1894 he took first at Saratoga, New York 
and Boston. Poobah has shown himself a great stock getter, 


some of his youngsters coming on, give great promise and are- 


especially rich in color. Then we turned to Diamand, who was 
frisking around in great shape. His merits have been repeat- 
edly described in these columns. He is also a French bred one 
and is by Bizon, who won first at Paris, 1892, out of Negress 
never shown. Diamand’s winnings include firsts at R. I. 5 Wey 
Newark and R.I. P. A., in 1893, and second to Poobah at 
Saratoga and New York, and first Philadelphia, 1894. 

There is little to choose between these two good ones. Next 
came Vivette, by Cartouche-Bella, and whose sire was also a 
Paris winner, taking third in 1892. She has arich color with 
“ curl, and is a very sprightly dame, but was then heavy in 
whelp to Poobah. She has an unbroken record of wins at R. 
I, P. A. Show, in 1893, Saratoga, New York, and Boston, as 
well as two specials in 1894, The bobtailed Bellone came pranc- 
ing up. She bas turned in color. Many of these browns after 
having puppies, get mixed in color, and this, while I think it 
adds to their appearance, tells against them on the bench. She 
is not so tight im curl as Vivette and has bad to run second to 
her at Saratoga, New York and Boston in 1894. She is a capi- 
tal mother, however, and therefore valuable to her race Others 
I was introduced to were: Hill Hurst Ida, another that in color 
runs toaroan. She is counted the best brood bitch in the ken- 
nel, and was in whelp to Poobah. Last year she had two litters 
of eighteen and all were sold but two, at $50 each. 
® Hill Hurst Posey is the puppy winner at Saratoga last year 
and was second to her kennel mate, Dinah, at Boston. 

Hill Hurst Nap is another youngster that commands atten- 
tion. He is by Poobah out of H. H. Ida, and thus brother to 
Posey. He was reserve in puppy class at Boston. H. H. Dinah 
is considered tie best puppy; she won in puppies at Boston, 1894, 
and was third to the older bitches in the open class. Her color 
is getting a little mixed even now, but she carries a capital crisp 
curl. She wasin whelp to Diamand. Then a litter of seven 
July pups by Poobah-Bellone, were turned out, and the fuzzy 
little beggars were up to all sorts of fun. Two more youngsters 
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born in May, by Diamand ex Ida, claimed our attention, rich 
in color, these pups looked charming on the green grass. One of 
them was sold to Mr. O. Ames, second. 

“Do you find any sale for these brown poodles?’ I asked Mr. 
Hunnewell. : 

“Oh, yes! Icannot breed enough of them. I have never 
pushed their sale, but have disposed of about $1,000 worth dur- 
ing the year”’ And Mr. Hunnewell has some satisfaction in 
knowing that those who purchased these pups all claim their’s 
are the best, for he was frequently told at New York and Bos- 
ton shows that those they had purchased could beat any on the 
benches. Before leaving the poodles, a word of praise must be 
given to Patrick Grady, the kennel manager, who always shows 
his poodles in such capital condition, every curl in its place and 
none longer than the other. 


Time was pressing and we strolled over to the stables, where 


several neat “tits” were being well looked after. Then to the 
house and luncheon, and another long look at that beautiful 
view across the Lake to Wellesley College. Jumping into the 
carriage we w-re whirled ‘away to the station, bearing away 
pleasant memories of a pleasant day, spent among surroundings 
where the veriest misanthrope could find some happy moments. 
H.W. L. 


lf a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well, and this 
was evidently Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, Jr.’s, sentiment when he 
determined to give rein to his fancy and indulge in a kennel of 
high class dogs. A brown poodle, brought from Paris, proved 
the cornerstone of what is now one of our most prominent 
kennels. 

Srown poodles, a cuople of years ago, were rarities in this 
country, and those Mr. Hunnewell imported were the first seen 
on our show benches. But there is a certain touch of the draw- 
ing-room about poodles. To a man of Mr. Hunnewell’s activity 
and love of out-door sport, something more was required, and 
becoming imbued with a love for wire hair fox terriers he im- 
a a few of these game terriers and the nucleus of the Hill 

urst Kennels was duly formed. There was a field in that 
breed for this gentleman’s energy and wealth, and how wisely 
he has chosen is already seen by the prominence of the kennel 
in the prize lists of late shows. With this slight introduction, 
we will pass on to the story of a very pleasant day spent at one 
of the most charming of New England homes. 


When we heard that Mr. James Taylor was to judge at New 
York and to set at rest the confusion that seemed to exist in the 
minds of exhibitors in America over the two Taylors in the 
a fancy, the one hailing from Manchester and London 
and the other from ‘‘Owdham,’’ we wrote to the Stock-Kee) 
for a photograph of the English judge, and for biographical 
particulars. The astute editor of that up to-date journal had a 
similar train of thought, and being on the ground, he was able 
to carry out the intention and this week our readers are favored 
with a capita] portrait of Mr. Taylor and particulars of his 
canine career. Mr. Taylor’s father was a naturalist, and at 
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the early age of five, his playmates were dogs, so he is not “a 
five minutes fancier, cackling over immature opinions that 
have not had time to hatch.” Mr. Taylor’s first visit to a dog 
show was in 1866, and bulldogs were his first fancy. In 1868 
he bought a bitch puppy, for $74, and naming her gie Lan- 
der, he won in the following year, second prize at Birmingham. 
When Maggie died she had attained the rank of champion. 
This was a purchase that certainly promised well for his 
future sound judgment. Talma, the seventy-eight pound dog, 
whose name appears in the pedigree of Monkey Brand, was 
also owned by Mr. Taylor, and sold by him to a Mr. Joplin, 
who won with him at the Alexander Palace Show. Another of 
his bulls was Heathen, the sire of Monkey Brand. During his 
career he has bred and owned a number of canine celebrities. 
He first donned the ermine in 1872, and four years later judged 
at Birmingham, an engagement which he kept for ten years in 
succession. Business ties prevented him from accepting more 
judging appointments, until about four yearsago. Since then 
invitations have poured upon him, and last year he beat the 
record as an all round judge, with sixty-four appointments! 
An interesting event occurred in his career at Birmingham in 
1880, when he was asked to act as referee between Messrs. 
Redmond and Southwell, who were unable to agree over the 
merits of the fox terriers Brockenhurst Joe and Brockenhurst 
Rally, the latter pipes his fiat. For some years he owned a 
prominent kennel of greyhounds and his connection with York- 
shire terriers dates from 1865. As a pigeon fancier he has also 
shown good judgment. This is his third year as the Stock- 
Keeper’s reporter-in-chief, and he has the reputation of being 
both able and impartial, which he must be to occupy such an 
important position. Moreover, he is the only show reporter 
that does not exhibit on the other side, and this is very much in 
his favor, for obvious reasons. It will be seen, therefore, from 
the foregoing, that Mr. Taylor comes with a reputation that 
should ensure him the good will even of those who, in the 
course of his judicial duties, he will probably disappoint, and, 
as he comes to us representing up-to-date fashions in dogs, his 
decisions should go far to help our breeders along the narrow 
path that leads to dog show honors. 





“Love is a plant that grows best when well tended, and there 
is no limit to the exuberance of itsgrowth. Give your children 
pets and flowers,” says Dr. Gordon Stables, “and you bring 
them into unison with nature ana nearer to God, if you but 
show them how to tend and treat them And the exercise of 
loving care for the lower animals will enlarge the heart and 
affections, so that regard for their fellow beings, who may be in 
poverty or sorrow, will find plenty of space therein. A child 
who never has a living pet as a companion, is very likely to 
grow up into a selfish, discontented grump, or a canting hypo- 
crite. ‘The doctrine that everything was made for man’s use, 
is accountable for one-half the cruelty to dumb beasts we see 
around us every day of our lives.” 


i. 


The W. K- C-. Show. 


The W. K. C. Show opened this morning, Tuesday. with 1,406 
dogs benched. The quality in several breeds is better thau last 

ear, notably in some St. Bernard classes, greyhounds, wolf- 
Lousda, setters, and different terrier breeds, especially bull ter- 
riers. A number of the well known exhibitors were present. 
The benching is well arranged, most of it being on the main 
floor, but less space is left the aisles. Everything seems to be 
moving with the customary smoothness under Mr. Mortimer’s 
watchful eye. As we go to press within an hour of the com- 
mencement of judging, more cannot be said, but a full report 
will appear next week. The man who says “What do you 
think of that?” is out in abundance already. 
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DOG CHAT 


Mr. George Thomas sailed from Liverpool, Jan. 27, with a big 
team of new purchases which include wolfhounds, Irish ter- 
riers, spaniels, Bedlington terriers, and greyhounds. Particu- 
lars of some of these we have already given He also brings 
with him a team of foxterriers entered by Mr. Geo, Raper. 
There are Raby Rival, own brother to Dudley Sholler. Raby 
Truefit, winner in two firsts at Bolton show; Richmond Pearl, 
a bitch that has won at several shows, and Richmond Victory, 
another well-known terrier, which according to Stock-Keeper, 
Eng.. has always done well. 





From the above journal we also learn that American fanciers 
“have missed a treat just by the skin of a hap’orth of argu- 
ment’’; the cons having, by their strange quantity, downed the 
pros in favor of Mr W. H. Sprague taking advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the New York Show to introduce 
himself and his ‘‘boots’’ to the American kennel public.”’ This 
issad. We have seen a picture of those boots—they are great 
—something on the ultra field spaniel order. Mr. Sprague is 
celebrated in bull dog and whippet circles, and is kennel edi- 
tor of the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 





In the third number of “‘Our Dogs,” the new English kennel 
journal, a very interesting account is given of Mr. Moses Wool- 
land’s famous kennl of Sussex and black field spaniels. In ad- 
dition to a capital picture of the owner, severai of the best 
exponents of the Bridford strain are portrayed. These include 
Bridford Brilliant. Ch. Bridford Shah. Ch. Bridford Dolly and 
Ch Bridford Giddie. Mr. WoolJand’s kennel, as all spaniel 
breeders know, stands at the very top in his particular fancy, 
though the word fancy in this connection may be a misnomer, 
for Mr. Woolland, being an ardent sportsman, all his spaniels 
are brought up to the gun, and while “long and low’’ enough 
to suit the demands of the show ring, we are told that their 
owner shoots over all his best spaniels and has never yet found 
their equal for work. He characterizes the contention, so often 
ventilated in the press, that this stvle of dog is useless for field 
work, as nonsense, and instances the case of one of these pes- 
simists who really had had but two days’ shooting in bis life! 
Several of the Bridford’s have come to this country, but as Mr. 
Woolland is very conservative in his breeding operations. not 
allowing the public the use of his famous stu! dogs and not 
being particularly anxious to sell his stock, it is safe to con- 
clude that only the culls are expatriated. 





The noted prize winning pointer, Sandford Graphic, died 
recently of old age. He was owned by Captain Moreton 
Thomas and bred by that clever pointer man, Mr. E. C. Nor- 
rish. 





The dog fancy is making such rapid strides in England, that 
there is no telling what new craze will be the outcome. The— 
shall we say New Woman?—has already introduced us to a 
Ladies’ Kennel Association , and a Ladies’ Kennel Journal, 
and as if this were not sufficient for the decade, a purely 
Ladies’ Dog Show is announced to take place eng, the com- 
ing summer in the Ranelagh Club grounds, London. We wrote 
New Woman, but this is scarcely fair, for this feminine fin de 
siecle product is scarcely to be credited with stooping to canine 
— when domestic duties and affections are given the 
go-by. 





Mr. Everett Millais, whose researches into the mysteries of 
distemper among dogs, and other diseases incident to the canine 
family, is to deliver a lecture, the 28th of this month, on ‘“Two 
of the Problems of Keproduction,’’ before the medical and 
physical society of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. This lec- 
ture will deal with the knotty question as to the influence of 
the sire and the previous sire, explaining all the experiments 
and their results which he has lately made. As proving one 
instance at any rate of the influence of the previous sire, we 
were recently shown a fox terrier bitch from Mr. Belmont’s 
kennels, a very large bitch with a remarkably long, clean head. 
This bitch was accidentally mated with a St. Bernard, and 
although bred six times ‘subsequently to pure foxterriers every 
litter but the last one showed unmistakable signs of the cross in 
individual members of each litter. In the six litters al] the 
pups were pure fox terriers in appearance. 





ee 

Dog breeders are often at their wits’ end to save a valuable 
litter of puppies when the mother is either too sick to nurse 
her young or dies in parturition. And it would pay the owners 
of valuable kennel stock to always keep their weather eye open 
for foster mothers. Cats have been known to suckle a pup or 
two. but an unique case is related in ‘‘Our Dogs,’’ where a Mr. 
White, when he lost the pug bitch Queen of Leeds, unable to 
secure a foster mother for the puppies, not even a motherly 
“tabby,’’ kept them alive for several days by letting them have 
nourishment from a guinea pig! 


The Chicago show entries closed last Monday, Feb. 16. 1n 
looking over our remarks on the subject of giving so many 
specials to local entries at Detroit and Chicago, we are re- 
minded that there is another side to the question—one which is 
of material importance to the show management. It is a well- 
known cry that exhibitors make a show possible. That is 
acknowledged, but it must also be conceded that exhibitors 
themselves bring nothing to the gate, therefore, the people of 
the town wherein the dog show is held, are looked to for the 
wherewithal to pay expenses and save financial Joss to the 
show promoters. A show committee, with the exception of 
New ‘York, is generally dependent on local generosity for its 
special prizes, and the locals naturally donate their prizes in a 
channel that will prove of some benefit to themselves, and their 
fellow townsmen and often, as in the cases of Detroit ant 
Chicago, the club must either curtail its special list, or coincide 
with the locals. The object of Jocal classes is therefore to inter- 
est the people of the town, and this can be done in no better 
way than to offer prizes and other inducements for the local 
element to exhibit. Mr. Jones enters his ki-yudo and it is safe 
to say tuat Mrs. Jones, the little Joneses and their aunts, 
cousins and so on, will go to see ki-yudo on his bench. thongh 
they may have seen him every day for the past two years, at 
home. All their relations pay for admission, and the result 
shows the wisdom of encouraging*ki-yudo. There is another 
reason, too. Mr. Jones, being drawn to the show and being a 
man of discernment, is probably tempted, when he sees so many 
better dogs than ki-yudo, to invest in a dog of good parts and 
breeding{and before he knows it he is a fancier, and to encour- 
age such men and such a feeling is or should be the raison 
d'etre of a dog show. The president of the Mascontah Club 
tried to get the “boys” last year to take up the idea of having 
a special car to Chicago from New York, but the scheme fell 
through, and late last year he proposed to Spratts’ Co. that 
they should make the arrangement. This strikes one as a good 
idea, and should be carried out. If we are to have circuits why 
not consider the transportation problem in a business-like 
manner. If exhibitors kick at existing transportation rates 
they should make an effort to get round the situation by 
united action. Additional specials at Chicago are $10 for the 
best kennel of bulldogs and $10 for best bull terrier dog in open 
class over 30 lbs. A friend of the Irish setter offers silver cup 
tor best dog that has been placed at a public field trial. An- 


other similar cup for the best Irish setter dug that has been 
placed at any public field trial. The three to be judged together. 





Our “Scottie” owners are full of pluck. One of them has 
made a bid of $500 for the crack Hyndman Chief, but unfor- 
tunately Mr. H. Wood refused the tempting bait. 





Wire hair terrier breeders will regret to hear that Hill Hurst 
Kennels’ well-known bitch Ryedale Pattern was found dead in 
her kennel Jan. 29. The cause of death is said to huve becn 
internal hemorrhage. Pattern had been under the weather for 
a year or so, but was coming round nicely at the late Terrier 
Show. She was a winner of oe both in England and 
America, and wes imported by Mr. H. W. Smith, and after- 
ward sold to Mr. Hunnewell. She was a bandsomely marked, 
stylish bitch, with a great deal of terrier character and is a de- 
cided loss to this kennel. 





A special party of press representatives left New York last 
Saturday on the old Dominion Line Steamer Yorktown for 
Soutbern Pines, N. C., where they will take part in a series of 
Southern sports extending from Feb. 18 to 23. The affair is 
under the management of the Seaboard Air Line. Tuesday and 
Wednesday there will be quail hunts, Thursday, a rabbit chase, 
Friday, a squirrel hunt, and Saturday a wild turkey hunt. The 
week’s hunting will be interspersed with many minor events, 
such as barbecues, ‘possum suppers, banjo concerts, and a 
grand ball. 





Mr. E. Hough, commenting on the above says: ‘‘This would 
be good for the New England people to note. Mr. H. S. Joslin, 
of Oxford, Mass., a well-known Jover of that breed, called on this 
office this week. ana interested me in his description of the 
rabbit hunting jn his country. If he should get intu the covers 
of the South, with his pack, they would be likely to die of 
nervous prostration, trying to find all the trails they would 
find.” 

Mr. Louis Contoit tells us that last week he visited the Oak 
Grove Kenneis, Moodus, Conn., to breed his well-known Irish 
setter bitches Bessie Glencho II., and Bessie Glencho VI., to 
Ch. Kildare. He found over one hundred dogs in the kennel 
and all in good condition. Mr. Contoit will breed Eudora to 
Kildare during the N. Y. Show and, as a little useful informa- 
tion for Irish setter breeders we quote bis remarks regarding 
their mating: ‘‘All these bitches are of the pure Elcho, Jr.. 
Bessie Glencho cross and all are wonderfully deep chested and 
fronted like terriers, These points are the at ones Kildare is 
deficient in and while my bitches are a little light in muzzle, 
Kildare is wonderfully good in thisrespect.” 


Another old landmark has passed over to the majority in Ch. 
Ossining. This good pointer was whelped in 1888, and was by 
Ch. Robert-le-Diable out of Countess Nellie O. The Pittsburg 
spoitsman, J. O’Hara Denny, bred him. He was formerly 
known as Nelhe’s Bert, but as Ossining he was shown ex- 
tensively by Mr. W. H. Hyland, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The kennel world will be delighted to hear that the Duquesne 
Kennel Club is once more an active factor in dogdom, and will 
hold a sbow April 10 to 15, the week previous to Boston’s 
annual gathering. 





Mr. W. E. Littel, the secretary, informs us that the premium 
lists, which will be issued the latter part of this week, wil) meet 
the views of the most exacting exhibitors. So far they have 
special premiums in the way of valuable merchandise and cash 
offered that excel in value all previous efforts in this direction. 
The club has secured the old City Hall, situated in the centre of 
Pittsburg, and is therefore within a couple of minutes walk of 
the leading hotels and railroad stations. The officers of the 
club are: ident, John Moorhead, Jr.; Vice President, John 
M. Chaplin; Secretary-Treasurer, William E. Littel. Execu- 
tive Committee, H. M. Breckenridge, Dr. John S. Philips, 
John Moorhead, Jr., John M. Chaplin and W. Arrott. Pitts- 
burg is always a —, venue for exhibitors, being a sort of 
half way meeting place for the fancy East and West and the 
kind and considerate treatment previously accorded visitors by 
the fanciers of the Smoky City will, we are assured by Mr. 
Littel, be in no way relaxed this year. Mr. Littel’s address is 
79 Federal street, Allegheny, Pa. 





An important meeting of the Canadian Kennel Club was held 
at Toronto, Feb. 7. Present, Dr. J. 8. Niven, Chairman; R. 
Gibson, Dr. J. 8S. Griffin, R. W. Boyle, C. A. Stone, G. B. 
Sweetman and H. B. Donovan, Secretary. Messrs. T. G. 
Davey, R. McEwen and F. S. Wetherall were appointed a com- 
mittee to represent the club with a veiw to an agreement with 
the American Kennel Club on the basis of the following motion 
by C. A. Stone, seconded by Dr. Griffin. ‘That this club, (C. 
K. C.), would be willing to recognize an agreement on the basis 
of a mutual recognition of wins and disqualifications, the 
wins at shows held under C. K. C. Rules to be published in the 
A. K. C. §. B. All dogs from Canada exbibited in the United 
States to be listed or registered with the C. K. C.; prize winners 
in either case, where qualified, must be registered with the 
club under whose auspices the show is held.”’ The auditing 
committee reported for year ending Aug. 31, 1894,a debit balance 
of $11.89. On receipt of an apology and plea for reinstatement 
from Mr. F. H. F. Mercer, the club decided on motion of Mr. 
Sweetman and Mr. Stone, that on receipt of necessary fees he 
be reinstated. The following important letter was received 
from Mr. W. P. Fraser: ‘“May I suggest that you bring before 
the Executive Committee at the meeting to be held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, on Friday next, the question as to the advis- 
ability of aoe the rules relating to the five hundred dog 
aud five hundred dollar limit. This would enable the shows 
held by the Toronto Kennel Club, Hamilton Kennel Club, Mon- 
treal Kennel Association and probably Guelph Fat Stock Asso- 
ciation at Guelph to be held under C. K. C. rules. As far as 
can be seen at present, there is no probability of the old agree- 
ment which existed between the American Kennel Club and 
Canadian Kennel Club being renewad, and thus Canadian dogs 
are practically shut out from qualifying for the title of 
champion. 





“If the committee will take this matter under their kind 
consideration, and will see their way to repeal this rule, a fresh 
impetus will be given to clubs like above, and fanciers the 
Dominion over will feel grateful.’ Messrs. Fraser and Kirk 
argued in favor of this change, and finally it was voted that, 
“The Executive may use its discretion in modifying Section I, 
Rule XV., and Regulation No. V., by granting mission to 
recognized kennel clubs to hold shows under C. K. C. auspices, 
providing the entry list, judges and premiums offered, meet 
with the approbation of the committee and on payment of a 
fee of $10." Dr. W. H. Drummond, of Montreal, was elected a 
member of the committee, vice Mr. A. D. Stewart, resigned. 
Messrs. Stone, Davey, and Boyle were appointed to draft field 
trial rules and report at the next meeting. in the matter of F. 
Kirby’s unpaid entry fees to the Toronto Fair Association’s 
Show last year, the 7 was directed to write Mr. Kirb 
for an = anation, The following new members were elected: 
Alex. Gibb, Montreal; F. T. Miller, Trenton; C. M. Taylor, 
Lynn, Ont.; C. P. Simpson, Montreal; H. D. Smith, Compton; 
David Le Gault, Montreal; W. Wade,-Uakmont, Pa. Mr. 
Donovan, the secretary, informs us that the meeting was 
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unanimous and got through a great deal of business in a short 
time. 





A number of dog chat “pars’’ were.crowded out last week, 
among them the full description of Mr. E. Booth’s new St. Ber- 
nards. In addition to Duke of Lincoln, he brings Kingstonian 
Guide for the W. K. C. Show. ‘This 1s said to be a fine headed 
dog, a son of Ch. Scottish Guide, out of Lady St. Gothard and 
thus a grandson of St. Gothard I11., that was shown here some 
years ago. Mr. Booth may also bring a son of Maroll. er 





Rather a novel situation cropped up at the Liverpool show. 
Mr. Mansfield was expected to judge Newfoundlands, but was 
unexpectedly prevented and sent his wife as a substitute. We 
have heard of the “grey mare being the better horse of the 
two,’’ but we do not know whether the old saying is applicable 
in this instance. 





America has drained England of some of her best collies and 
nothing in the male line seems to be coming up to take their 
places. Stock-Keeper remarks in the Liverpool report that 
there is an opening for a really tip top dog just now. Perhaps 
we can send them something very soon. 





Mr. Henry D. Polhemus, of Brooklyn, died last week. He 
was a noted field sportsman, a member of the RKobin’s Island 
Club and the donor of the Polhemus cup that will be competed 
for at the W. K. C. Show this week. 





Mr. A. C. Bradbury arrived safely on the steamer Cevic, 
Feb, 12. His trip was a hurried one, but be managed to doa 
good deal of business, Owing to the rough passage out,-and 
delay in arriving at Liverpool, the poultry that he took over did 
not show to advantage, and he had to be content with V. H. C. 
cards instead of prizes. He brought quite a team ot good dogs 
back with him, several of which are entered at the W. K. C. 
Show. At the Birch Bros. sale of collies, held during the Liver- 

| show, he purchased the collies Sefton Snow, by Sefton 
ero ex-Sefton Grace; Sefton Asbleaf by Sefton Hero ex-Lucy 
Ashley, and two old English sheepdog puppies by Sir Tatton 
ex-Sefton Daisy. He also bought two more greyhound dogs, a 
black and brindle Greentick and the two—Butter Print by Her- 
schel out of Greenfly, by Greentick, a white and fawn, and said 
to be a “‘real beauty”; White Faced Jim, by Page Boy, out of 
Tiny Laura, by Greentick, color red and white, and a fawn 
that completes the team. Butter Priut is entered for the 
American Waterloo Cup, to be run next October. After N. Y. 
Show Mr, Bradbury will dispose of all his dogs and kennel 
fixtures, hampers, boxes, chains, etc. 





A good show was hela at Wellington, India, on New Year’s 
Day, according to the Asian, classes were made for fox terriers 
and sporting dogs, and the rest came under the heading of Mis- 
cellaneous, The best dog in the show proved to be a bull ter- 
rier. The entries were chiefly ovned by members of the 
English regiments stationed at Wellington and numbered 
twenty-seven, 





Mr. Geo. Thomas arrived from England on one of the Ley- 
land steamers last week and in addition to the Raper team cf fox 
terriers brings for his own firm, the field spaniels Dark Despair, 
which he purchased from Mr. Poilard and Royd Monarch lately 
owned by Mr. Oates and a “‘young’’ English setter by Rocking- 
ham, the quotes around the young are ours as a dog by Rock- 
ingbam cannot be counted very young. From Mr. Raper he 
purchased the Derby winning greyhound, Nap II, another Rus- 
sian wolfhound and a capital brace of Bedlingtons, according 
to “Our Dogs.” 





ae Kennels have purchased the noted pointers Duke 
of Hessen and Hempstead Pearl. 


A dog show will be held at Oakland, Cal., May 1 to 4, the 
week previous to the San Francisco event. It is to be hoi 
that the A. K. C. will take some action at the annual meeting 
iu regard to the 500 dog limit clause in challenge wins for the 
title of champion which at present works such a hradship on 
Californian, and Far Western exhibitors. It would be better to 
show magnanimity in this than to push that new rule disci- 
plining officials of a show held outside of A. K. C. influence, 
who allow a disqualified member to exhibit at their shows. 





The annua: saute of Messrs, Rutherford’s tox terriers will take 
place at the American Horse Exchange. New York, on Tburs- 
day, Feb. 21, .at 2.30 P.M. A number of choice brood bitches 
and puppies will be sold. There are always good bargains to 
be picked up at these sales. 


Visitors to the W. K. C. Show should not forget the auction 
sale of the Tracy paintings on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, Feb. 20 and 21. The Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms are 
within a block of the show building. 





Dr. C. A. Lougest, owner of the Mt. Vernon Kennels, Frank- 
lin, Mass., writes: “I have much pleasure in forwarding check 
for advertisement of bloodhound pups in your paper. I have 
had above fifty inquiries through the advertisement.”’ 





The Spratts (Patent) Silver cup, to be given to the exhibitor 
showing the largest number of dogs at the W. K. C. Show is 
valued at $50, and not $5, as stated in our issue of Feb. 2. 


Death of Champion Ossining. 


Feb. 15.—Editor Forest and Steram: Champion Ossining 
(13,325), died on the 9th inst. His death was caused by pneu- 
monia. 

I prized him more than any dog I ever owned, for as an all 
round dog I have never owned his equal and doubt very much 
if lever shall again. We have had many a pleasant day afield, 
and many a bird I have brought to bag over his points; he was 
equally good on quail, woodcock and grouse, a pleasant dog to 
shoot over, a hard, industrious worker, and game as a pebble. 

Judging from his bench record he was beyond a doubt the 
best son of Champion Robert-le-Diable. Following is a list of 
his wins: 3d, New York, 2d, Boston, Ist, Cleveland, Kingston, 
Hamilton. Toronto, Montreal, Lynn, Danbury, Ist Challenge 
Gloversville, Pittsburg, Boston, and Omaha. In addition he 
won several specials. WM. H. HYLAND. 


Pacific Coast Trials. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 18 (Special to Forest and Stream). 
The Derby winners were: First, C. Z. Herbert’s"pointer 
Doris, by Glenbeigh-Jill: second, J. G. Edwards’ setter 
Nimrod, by Sportsman-Stephanie; third, S. F. Hughes’ 
setter Silverplate, by Fred-Countess Noble. All Age Stake: 
First, Howard Vernon’s Glenbeigh; second, VY. G. Kerckhoff’s 
Betsy Mark; third, J. M. Kilgariff’s Sirius, by Sportsman- 
Sweetheart, and A, P. Kerckhoff’s Mercury, by Dick Bondlure 


A. R. C. 
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Grap-Shoating. 


FIXTURES. 


All ties divided unfess otherwise reported. 
Send notice of your shoot like the following: 











Feb. 27-28.—ELIZABETH, N. 
of the Elizabeth Gun Club; 
birds. Events open to all. 

March 5-7.—RUTHERFORD, N. J.—Three-days’ tournament of 
the Boiling Sere Gun Club; first two days targets, last day live 
birds. Wm. H. Huck, Sec. 

March 27.—SPRINGFIELD, N. J.—Tourhament of the New Jersey 
Trap-Shooters’ League, under the auspices of the Union Gun Club, 
of Springfield, N. J. E.D. Miller. Sec. 

March 28.—NEwarK, N. J.—Live bird handicap at Erb’s 
grounds, under the auspices of the Newark Gun Club; 2 birds, $10 
entrance, birds ‘extra, handicaps from 33 to 26 yards, class shoot- 
ing, four moneys. W. H. Green, Sec. 

April 3-5.—W1LLARD PARK, Paterson, N. J.—Interstate Manu- 
facturers’ and Dealers’ Association’s third annual Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at live birds, at New York; $1,000 guaranteed, all 
surplus added. All tiesin Grand American Handicap must be 
shot off; three moneys, three high guns. 

April 3.—Astok House, New York.— Trapshooters’ Convention, 
adjourned meeting; 8:30 P. M. 

pril 8-10.—Hor Sprines, Ark.- Fifth annual tournament of 
the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association; targets. Pro- 
grammes ready March1. John J. Sumpter, Jr., Sec. 

April 9-11L—WELLINGTON, Mass.—Three days’ tournament of 
the Boston Shooting Association; targets. O. R. Dickey, Manager. 

April 12.—HARTFORD, Conn.—All day shoot of the Hartford 
Gun Club; targets. D.S. Wadsworth, Sec. 

April 16-18.—PirrsBpuRG, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Aemeeteon, at Pittsburg, Pa., under the auspices of the Pittsburg 
Gun Club. 

— 24-26.—PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the 
Peekskill Gun Club: first two days, targets; third day live birds. 
Orrin J. Loder, Sec. 

May 17-18.—LyNncHBURG, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate 

May 2.—EL1zABeETH, N. J.—All day tournament of the Elizabeth 
Gun Club; New Jersey Trap Shooters’ League events commence 
at2P.M. Rob’t. E. Chetwood, Prest. 

May _7-10.—CINCINNATI, Ohio.—Dupont tournament at Cincin- 
nati. Liberal cash prizes added to the purses. R. S. Waddell, 
agent. 

fay 10.—WeErR City, Kan.—Ninth annual owl shoot of the Ama- 
teur Trap-Shooters’ Association of Missouri and Kansas; $300 in 
cash added. W. W, MclIlhany, Sec. 

May 9-10.—WILMINGTON, N.C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association, under the auspices of 
the Eastern Dog and Game Protective Association. 

May 9-11.—NEwBuRG, N. Y.—West Newburg G. and P. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W.C. Gibb, Sec. 

May 14-16.—DaytTon, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League annual 
Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association, under the auspices of 
the Lynchburg Gun Club. 
meeting and tournament. under the auspices of the Buckeye Gun 
- of Dayton, O. Ed. Taylor, Sec., 8 West Third street, Cincin- 
nati. 

May 21-23.—Kansas City, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. A. W. Peck, Sec., Kansas 


City. 

May 21-24.—KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Gun Club’s fourteenth annual 
tournament; $1,500 added to the purses. 

May 20-30.—CANAJOHARIE, N. Y.—Two-days’ tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club; targets. Chas. Weeks, Sec. 

May 30-31—GRAND Raprips, Mich.—Valley City Gun Club’s 
enanel eeeemaen targets; added money announced later. C. 

; , Sec. ° 

June 3-8 —Catcaao, Il.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
annual tournament. Convention at Sherman House June 4. 

June 11-14.—MempuHIs, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual 
tournament; $2,000 added money. 

June 19-21.—CLEVELAND, O.—Chamberlain Cartridge and Tar- 
get Company’s second annual tournament; $1,200 in cash added. 

June 24-28.—SARATOGA, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Gun Club. H. M. Levengston, Sec. ; 

July 11-12.—ALToona, Pa.—Third annual’ tournament of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club at Wopsononock;. targets. W. G. 
Clark, Sec. 

Aug. 20-24.—HOLMESBURG, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s fifth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Key- 
stone Shooting League, of Philadelphia, John C. Shallcross, Sec., 
Frankford, Pa. 

Aug. 29-31.—Hort & prinas , 8. D.---Hot Springs Gun Club's sec- 
ond annual tournament. 

Oct. 9-11.---NEWBURG. N. Y.---West Newburg G. and; R. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 


J.—Second bi-monthly tournament 
first day, targets; sevond day, live 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Changes in, and additions to, the fixtures list this week are as 
follows: Lynchburg dates are changed to May 17 and 18. On 
March 27 the second tournament for 1895 of the New Jersey Trap 
Shooters’ League will be held at Springfield, N. J.. on the grounds 
of the Union Gun Club. March 28 will witness a 25 live bird sweep 
at Erb’s grounds, Newark, N. J.. April 16-18 will be worth noting, 
as on those dates the Interstate Association will open the ball in 
oe shooting, with a three days’ tournament at Pittsburg; every- 

y who shoots knows what that means. — 24 26 belong to 
the Peekskill, N. Y.,Gun Club, who advertise a three days’ tourna- 
mom - = dates; two days at targets, and one day, the last, 
at live birds, 


T. W. Morfey, of Paterson, N.J.,and Frank Class, of Morris- 
town, N. J... made a match on Feb. 13, during the progress of the 
25 bird race at Charlie Zwirlein’s, the conditions of the race to be 
as follows: 100 birds each, $150 a side, loser to pay for the birds. 
Date and place are: March 7, at Zwirlein’s grounds, Yardville, N. 
J. During the latter part of March, Zwirlein will hold a two 
days’ shoot at live birds; he will give plenty of notice as regards 
dates, etc. 

I understand that there is every likelihood of a sweepstake shoot 
at Willard Park, Paterson, N. J.,onMarch 4. The main event will 
be a 25 bird race. 


The Interstate Association has _ closed for tournaments at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., April 16, 17 and 18, and at Lynchburg, Va., May 17 and 
18. The tournament at Pittsburg will be under the auspices of 
the Pittsburg Gun Club, and at Lynchburg, under the auspices of 
the Lynchburg Gun Club. Each of the gun clubs will add $200 to 
the purses. ELMER E. SHANER, 

Manager Interstate Association. 


The West End Gun Club, of Ottumwa, Ia., held its annual meet- 
ing on Feb. 4, electing the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, J. F. Powell; Vice-President, R.S. Field; Sec.-Treas., 
F. J. Scott; Capt., L. T. Crissman. The club isin excellent shape 
financially, and with an increasing membership the prospects are 
that lots of powder will be burned in the season of 1895, 

F. G. SCOTT, Sec. 

Morfey easily defeated John Rothacker, of Philadelphia, in 
the second match at live birds, Rothacker shooting at 
106 birds to Morfey’s 100. Morfey killed 49 out of his first 50, the 
last bird falling dead out of bounds. Score: Morfey 89, Roth- 
acker 8. 

Writing from Hartford, under date of Feb. 14, Mr. D. S. Wads- 
worth, secretary of the gun club of that city. says: ‘‘The annual 
meeting of the Hartford Gun Club was held this evening, the fol- 
lowing officers for 1895 being elected: President, John Melrose; 
Vice-President, E. L. Ropkins; Sec.-Treas., Dan’l. 8. Wadsworth; 
Capt., C. H. Burbridge. It was decided to hold a tournament at 
targets on Friday, April 12; programmes later.” He adds ‘‘En- 
closed you will finda programme of what we intend to do up to 
June 29. We have just started out for the season with 25 mem- 
bers, seven new ones joining within a month.” The programme 
states that; ‘The Hartford Gun Club will hold a series of prize 
shoots,copen to all, at Union Grove, every Saturday after this date 
(Jan. 30), commencing atl P.M.sharp. A numberof merchan- 
dise prizes will be shot for in addition to the following cash prizes 
$15, $10, $8, $7 and $5. Conditions: 25 targets per man, known angles. 
The scores to close on Saturday, Jan. 29, and any ten scores to 
count for the above prizes. Targets at one cent each to all contest- 
ants.’ 


Among the many shoots arranged for Washington's Birthday 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


Feb. 22, was one at the Rye, N. Y., Gun Club’s grounds. Owing to 


a delay in the mails, the notice of the shoot was not receiv 
time for any note of the fixture to be made. 


The Directors elected by the Paterson Gun Club for the year of 
18% are T. C. Wright, T. W. Morfey, G. A. Hopper and Robert 
pee Shooting days are the first and third Wednesdays of every 
month. 


The Forester Gun Club, of Davenport, Ia., got out a capital pro- 
gramme for Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week. On 
‘Washington’s Birthday, Carver and Budd shoot the third and de- 
ciding match of their series, 100 birds each, for a purse of $200. 


Tuesday, Feb. 19, was taken up with a crow shoot at Holmesburg 
Junction, Pa., the Keystone Shooting League, of Philadelphia, 
having made arrangements for a sweep at 50 crows, $10 entrance, 
class shooting, birds extra. 

If the Interstate Association’s tournament at Pittsburg next 
April is anything like the one held last year in the same montn, it 
will be a good starter for the association’s season of 1895. The 
tournament committee is formed of the following shooters: ‘‘Old 
Hoss,” ‘‘ Jim Crow,” Louis Lautenslager and Elmer Shaner. 


+ By the way, out of consideration to newspaper men, printers, 
and for the purpose of saving breath and the possible attendant 
results of profane language, the Interstate Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Association was knocked out of time last week, so far as 
the name went. The association is now exactly the same organiza- 
tion. hast he same objects in view, and is justas active as ever, 
but it will in future be known as the ‘‘Interstate Association.” the 
es New Jersey having permitted the change of title. What 
a relief! 


The programme for the Elizabeth, N. J., bi-monthly tourna- 
ment, Feb. 27 and 28, is to hand. The first day is devoted to tar- 
gets, the second to live birds. On the last day a 25 bird race, $10 
entrance, birds extra, is scheduled; for this event entries must be 
made not later than Feb. 26, to W.M. Parker, 24 Sayre street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. A deposit of $5 to be made at the time of making 
the entry. EDWARD BANKS. 


in 


Nebraska Trap Notes- 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 13.—J. C. Read, of this city, and George 
Nicolai, of Sutton, shot their 100 pigeon race Friday afternoon on 
the Bemis Park Gun Club grounds, in the presence of six hundred 
spectators. The match was for $100 a side, 100 birds each, 30 yards 
rise, 50 boundary, American Association rules. Ted. Ackerman, 
President of the Stanton Gun Club, officiated as referee, while J. 
C, Spiece, of Columbus, pulled the traps and Captain Latchshaw, 
of Lincoln, and Billy Brewer, of this city, did the official scoring. 
Read shot a 12-guage Greener, 45 grains of E. C.. and an ounce and 
one-eightn N.9 cnilled shot; Nicolai shot a $35 12-gauge Smith, 
45 grains E.C. The weather. while cold, was admirable for the 
sport, with a gauze-covered sky and no wind. Several thousand 
dollars changed hands on the snoot. which was won by Nicolai by 
amargin of five birds. Read shot poorly and with little nerve, 
although on his own dunghill, while the agriculturist was cool and 
shady from ‘‘eend to eend.” The score: 

Nicolai—11220022x 2022122212121 x 2022221 2222112202101112002212220221022 
220112222202202101211101122202221— 82. 

Read—2211220021201000211x21021212x011111012122222002200x 001222011111 
212122220212210220122222221 27 122201—77. 

Read was badly broken up over the result, as he had counted on 
a lead pipe, still he had the courage to renew his challenge to-shovt 
another similar match with any man in the State under the same 
conditions—Nicolai or Hardin preferred. 5 . 

8. V. GRISWOLD. 


New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League. 


On Saturday, Feb. 16, the first tournament of the New Jersey 

Trap Shooters’ League, series for 1895, was successfully carried 
out at Rutherford, N. J., under the auspices of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club. Although it was well on towards noon 
befo1e any shooting to amount to anything was done, yet no 
less than 3,390 targets were thrown before the boys quit shoot- 
ing. 
That these tournaments are popular is shown by the number 
of shooters present. ‘Thirty-six entries in a 15 target race, and 
eight teams of five men entered in the big event, is extremely 
creditable. Of course the weather was delightful, but the sun 
during the earlier portions of the day made good scores ex- 
tremely difficult to make, owing to the glare from the snow 
and ice on the meadows over which the targets were thrown. 
The Boiling Springs Club, as is the custom at these shoots, had 
everything in good running order and kept matters hustling. 
Among those who did most of the work were: Messrs. Edward 
A. Jeanneret, President of the club; Paul A. Jeanneret, Field 
Captain; Neaf Apgar, W. R. Hobart and John H. Outwater. 
We B. Drake, anager of the New Jersey Trap Shooters’ 
League was also on hand and conducted the preparations for 
the club race. This latter event up to this year has been shot at 
known traps and known angles. At the annual meeting of the 
league held recently, a motion was made, and carried, to 
change the conditions of the event to unknown angles. There 
owas a good deal of dissatisfaction expressed by the members of 
several clubs at the action of the meeting. it being claimed 
that the change made the test too severe for the younger and 
less experienced clubs. This is undoubtedly so to a certain 
extent, but the case of unknown angles also introduces a meas 
ure of luck into the contest. It is argued, therefore, by the 
adherents of the new system that by making ic ‘unknown 
angles,” the poorer shots run a chance of drawing a series of 
comparatively easy angles, while the better and more expert 
shots may draw angles of a more acute nature. Therefore, it is 
claimed, the more inexperienced shots, have more chance to 
make a race of it at unknown angles rather than if these races 
were shot at everything known, the latter condition placing all 
shooters on an equal footing and eliminating the elements of 
chance. As this contest. however, is intended to prove the 
superiority of one club over another, it would seem better to 
cut off as far as ible any element of luck, making the game 
purely one of skill. Another argument that has been used in 
favor of unknown angles is, that under that system the condi- 
tions far more nearly approach field shooting than do those 
where everything is known; also, that “‘unkuown angles” is the 
favorite system now, and that “everything known” is monot- 
onous and artificial. These arguments would have far more 
weight if the question set for decision were not one purely of 
skili. To rightly determine degrees of skill, the element of 
chance must be eliminated as far as possible from the contests 
which are to settle those degrees. At the Boiling Springs Club’s 
ground on Feb. 16, a good illustration of the luck in the matter 
of angles was given time and again. This was due in no sense 
to the club or its management; it was due entirely to the 
whims, occasional activity and impulsiveness of the boys who 
set the traps. The absolute need of the ‘“‘stops,’’ now placed on 
all the best traps for the purpose of preventing the boys from 
throwing the targets at extraordinary angles, was conclusively 
proved time and again that afternoon. a 

The day’s shoot was a most pleasant affair, and the gathering 
together of so many representatives from different clubs at 
these monthly re-unions, does a world of good. A great deal of 
the success of these gatherings depends upon the home manage- 
ment. At Rutherford, on Feb 16, the members of the Boiling 
Springs Club lefc no stone unturned to make things comfort- 
able for their guests. To the Messrs. Jeanneret in particular 
the success of this shoot was due to a very large extent. Major 
R H. Breintnall, who was decidedly off color in the shgoting 
line, officiated as referee during the club race. The following 
clubs entered teams in that event: Union Gun Club, of Spring- 
field; Maplewood Gun Club, of Maplewood; South Side Gun 
Club, of Newark; Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford; 
Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield; Elizabeth Gun Club, of Eliza- 
beth; Endeavor Gun Club, of Jersey City; Union Hill Gun 
Club, of Jersey City. The two last named teams had many 
men on their teams who are expert shots at live birds and in 
the field, but as their scores show their experience at inanimate 
target shooting has been very limited. Considering the ex- 
tremely hard shooting that was given them to try their skill 
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in the club race, the results should not prove disheartening. 
Scores in detail below: . . 





: Union. 
Es oo os loc e cade ces's 1011110111101111111001101—19 
W Sigler....... geviedsedoues 1111111111111100111111101—22 
POP ced dcincstod 1111011101110111101111110—20 
Dr. Jackson bak<asiiadsaee dade 1111100101100011111111100—17 
WWI: 6.0 oe cna cnevaitece 1111111111101111101111111—23—101 
Maplewood. 
F Van Ie ses oslueie oc 1111111110111110111111111—23 
Yeomans ee ey ae 1111011111111111000111011—20 
Sickley..... oe ee ceceessescecee 1111111111110111001111111—22 
Warren RNs oc. des shel 1110101101111011010111111—19 
WEL BUI, areca ea sateen’ 1011100111111111111111111—22—106 
South Side, 
W R Hobart 1111111011010111110011011—19 
Lem Thomas 1110110110111011111110111—20 


J Duston 1111111111111101010000111—19 
0111110111111011101111111—21 
0111111001111111111111101 —21—100 


Boiling Spriogs. 





Wr INE i0ie a sestiexnccbined 1111111110111011111100101—20 
WR Od os sas entice vec 0111010111111111111111111—22 
NOT foo oisicteis vlka Wiad 0x he 0011110111011111111011111—20 
DRM sak see ecsissciacnacevaaia epee 1101101111111001121111111-21 ™ 
J H Outwater.............2. 0111111111111111111011111—23—106 
Climax. 
TRO MONE oo 5 Koidtdcnan ee 1111111110111011011111111—21 
pie | a ae +. .-0011100101011110111110011—16 
WA adic cca ce cedagvelogs 1110111001100110101111011—17 
Up Ane te oe 1111100110111101011111110—19 
Gos sas ce ves op aden 0111100111000100011101011—13— 86 
Elizabeth. 
Ee I oh csc vce . «»-1141110101110101011111110—19 
Aaron Woodruff............. 1101101101000111101011110—16 
SMe a 5.00.6 sks citcnd oa 0000111110011111000011100—13 
ROMMMcnist pis vcesicseveewes 1011111101111111111111001—21 
©) PERN a saw cgay soa as caies 1111101011110111111101110—20— 89 
Endeavor. 
We Car sii sox ccdiccndeanes 0001111111111100111111111—20 
Lt gt eee 0100011111011100011111001—15 
SUI Sir sso cas cin Sadie aats 0000000100111001001111110 —11 
WRU os Ustad dass ain is vielnesee 0000000001101101000100012— 8 
CE ON cciveceivacecs 1001010111101111111010110—17— 71 
Union Hill. 
WIE aids caine cdoecuvdocunas 0000100001000010010000010— 5 
Weookmingtom... 0.6 ...ce<: 0010100010100000010001000— 6 
RR arco ocnicn can wacueacad 00001000110 10000100001001— 6 
WE oe iisia.c'ciacenias aadanet 0001001311100000001010000— 9 
MIEN a sihec wieder ts cee ssaae 0110011011110111111101100—17— 43 


No. 9, 15 targets, unknown angles: 
Apgar......001111111111111—13 Miller......011101111011111—12 
Morfey.. ..111110110111110—12 Strader... .119010101101000— 7 
Vau Dyke. .110111011111011—12 Simpson. . ..110111111111110—19 
Hollister... .110011011111111—12 Williams’n.111010101111101—11 
Huek.... .. 111111111111111—15 Whitehead. 111111111111011—14 
Smith...... 111111111111111—15 Manning .. 110111011011110—11 


Hobart. ... 111101111101101—12 Woodrniff. . 101100111111110—11 
Edwards, . .001100111111111-—-11 Terry...... 101100111111111—12 
Money.... .110111101111111—13 Lindsley... ..101111111111011—13 
Hall..-..... 111101111111111—14 Yeomans. ..111111011111111—13 
Sickley.....111011111100111—12 Fayette. ...010111111101000— 9 
Drake ..011111001111100—10 Collins..... 101111111111111--14 
Thomas ...110110111111111—13 Duston.....101111010100101— 9 
Sigler...... 111111111111111—15 Keller... .. 111111111111111—15 
Lorance. . . 010001010000001— 5 Hoffman. . .111110101111101—12 


Breintnall , 001111110111011—11 Strader... .101101101000101— s 
Brewer... . 110111111111111—14 Williams’n.010110111111110—11 
Hebvard .. 101111111101111—13 Williams. ..101111111111110—13 

No. 10, 15 singles, known angles: 
Brewer.... 110101011111111—12 Hoffman .. 111111110110111—13 
TeRNG «<<< 111111110111111—14 Sigler...... 111111011100111—12 
Hollister. . .101011001101110— 9 Miller..... .011111011010110—10 
Keller... ...011111111101111—14 Duston.. .. 001110111101111—11 
Hall........010110110100011— 8 Collins. ....111111011111110—13 
Smith... .. 111100111111111—13 Lindsley. ...011011100011110— 9 
Sickley.. ..111111111111111—15 Money.. ...111011010111111—12 
Edwards. ..010110111100111—10 Strader... .11010010101°01— 8 
Hobart. ....111011110111101—12  Apgar......111101111111110—13 
Thomas. ...111111001111110—12 Morfey....001011101110110— 9 
Whitehead. 111110111101111—13 Roberts... .11011011101111i—12 
Hebbard .. 111111011100001—10 Astfalk....000010010110001— 5 
Mehl....... 001101011010011 — 8 Woodruff. . 111010111011111—11 
110111111011111—13 Huck...... 111111111111101—14 
... -. 111001001110001— 8 Frank......101110111100111—11 

No, 11, 5 pairs: Money and Edwards, 7; Morfey, Apgar,. 
Paul and Hoffman, 6; Lindsley, 5. a 


Hartford Gun Club. 


Hartford, Conn., Feb. 15.—This afternoon the third shoot for 
club prizes was brought of, the following scores being made in 
the club event: 


BONG 600. Oy vadaddiesseseds vansvee 1011111111011111111111111—23 
MDE Salus sense accnwwseecesesau 0111111110111111111111011--22 
AMI cos ilac awe doscscvesuscsiccenees 1101111001111111111111011—21 
WANT 5.00000 cicciccccccceces 1111101111001111111111011—20 
RMN d vic sinicinss co vcncgeecuncad 0111101111111011011110110—19 
I ances cieneevesevesewesie -0110110111010111011101111—18 
ODMR cs oc ccc ecscectcesseceease 1010011010101001111101111—16 
PMR ace indeiediterenes'westouas 1000100100111011101011110—14 
aera decuvecseses os wncseee 1000101100110000110010110—11 
DanIEL S, WaDswortH, Sec’y. 
Auburn Gun Club. 


Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 13.—In snowy weather the Auburn Gun 
Club held its monthly badge shoot. Ten members competed, 
five shooting from scratch, the others receiving target allow- 
ances, These shoots are at unknown angles. Nellis with top 
score is credited with one point; Egbert as second high gun 





scores one-half a point. Score: 

Rie oe erdedndndencewacunnee 11111111111111111001 —18 
II iis Saasedeccucwsxs cccccaas 11110111011111110111 —l7 
Gi cntsceeganeuses eee ee eee LD111111110110111111 —18 
MINN as ho ass eure svaneseuses 11110111111110001111 —16 
Ro oe cons heGei ss cnsacesates 10101011000111010111 —12 
NM aittardina gina te adow si sintues 1111111111111011111111 —21 
PIT chess waetaccnadceqenas 010111001110110110111101 —16 
Kebert, 4. ....0.000. «eee eee£11111001111111101111001 —19 
peer reererercr ere 10001111101011110101110111 —1s 
CUMEEIN Geos ou oie xddicsxanact (000100110110011111100001010—13 


C. E. GOODRICH, Sec’y. 


_—_—___1 


What Memphis Will Do. 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: Find- 
ing that it will be impossible for us to get our programme in 
the hands of the shooters before the Ist of April, and in view of 
the numerous letters received from all over the country, asking 
information in regard to what rules we expect to shoot under, 
we deem it wisest to ask you to make the following announce- 
ment for us: 

There will be eight 20 targets events each day with $500 added 
money each day, divided, 30, 20, 15, 15, 10, and 10. There will 


be $75 cash averages each day, divided. 50, 30, and 20, between 
shooters making the highest averages in the day’s shoot, shoot- 
ing in every event. There will also be $100 cash for averages, 
to be divided, 60 and 40 between the two shooters making the 
highest averages shooting in every event throughout the tour- 
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FOREST 


AND STREAM. 





Feb. 28, 1895. 





free for all; the world invited— y the boys who were 
with us m our infancy, in 1894. We have special rates with the 
hotels and feel sure of a half rate over all railroads. We are 
determined to make this the greatest gathering of high class 
shooters that ever met in the United States, and looking to 
that end, we are determined to give personal attention to all 
visitors and see that they enjoy themselves. T. A. Divin 
Chairman: W. F. Allen, Irby Bennett, F. P. Poston, 
Schmidt, Tournament Committee. 





Essex Gun Club’s Record for 1894. 


='The secretary of tte Essex Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., Mr. 
‘Asa Whiteh has issued the following particulars in regard 
to the club’s record for 1894: v 

Number of active members on Jan. 24, 1894, 52: resigned 
during the year, 3; elected during samie period, 3; number of 
active members on Jan. 24, 1895, 52. Number of shootin 
meetings held by club members, 10; ave attendance at eac’ 
club shoot, 9. Number of birds trap; in club shoots, 820; 
in sweepstakes, 628; shot at by members in club shoots, not 
ente: for prizes, 88; total shot at during the year, 1,536. 
The table given below shows the scores made by the members 
at the different club shoots. For every bird killed above his 
handicap, each member scores one point: 





























Alii) TTI 

8) |: | i 

x Si . é| ; . = Si 8 

a4 \slb/S/S/E 3 /5/8\8]| 8) =] 3 

SSsis siz SlAls|| a] || & 

——— —_— —|-|—' || |-— | -- j—-| —||—— 

: ‘ington...7 | 8 9} 9 10/10/10 9/10) 4) 8)|100) 87|/20 

2 We Green 777 |10)..|10 9110, 8 10|10) 8) 7)| 90 82)19 
3. Wm. Hayes......|7 /10)..| 6 9| 9| 8 9 8..|..1] 70) 59/11 
4. C.M. Hedden....\7 |..| 7|.. 10) 9j../10)..]..| 8)] 50) 44!) 9 

5. Wm. Hughes....'6% | 6) 8} 8 8) 9)..|..| 8)..| 6] 70) 583 84 
6. R. H. Breintnail. 7 Senist Maes -»|../10 | 9 30 28) 7 
7. G. L. Freche....|/7 ..| 6|.6 7..| 9} 9) 7 8) 8} 80) 60) 6 
8 D. Sickles.........7 | 9| 9] 8..|..|..|..]..]..]..|] 30) 26] 5 
9, F. Walters...... Wt Bical OB xc .«|| 20) 17) 3 
D. D. Terrill........ 5 5) 4,8 1 --| 5] 70) 321) 3 
11. H. Leddy......../6 |..| %..).. |-.|] 20) 15]) 3 
12. M. F. Lindsley...7 |..| 6/10).....)..| -+|+. | 20] 16)] ¢ 
13. L. Thomas ...... 6%| Z| Z| 7 6) S}..|..|..|..| 6] 60) 41] § 
14. L. Schortemeier . 7 17 2 
15. G. A. Hopper..../7 | ..)--|. 2 
16. R. Mackay...... 7 |.2 8 1 
vw. & Tiion.......: 6 .|.. : 1 
18. T. W. Morfey.. .\7 ss}e sl 1 
19. W. Roche........\7 | 7 7. 0 
20. W. Simpson..... 7 + 7 0 








' The Rome Tournament- 


Rome, N. Y., Feb. 15.—To-day, the opening day of the two 
days’ target and live bird shoot, held at Rome, was a model one 
for target shooting. but few shooters were in attendance. We 
were met at the depot by a covered sleigh, and taken to the 
shooting grounds, which are among the best in the State; the 
club has a good house and a background that can hardly be 
beaten. The shoot was gotten up by W. P. Rayland for the 
revival of the Rome Shooting Club, which has been in a trance 
since the State shoot was held there. W.H. Crutenden had 
charge of the traps. Among the out of town shooters were: 
Dan Lefever and Courtney, Geo. Mosher, W. H. Cruterden, 
Mayhew and J. Fulford. Sim Glover and Frank Lefever. Mr. 
Rayland did not let the boys wipe his eye, as he took first aver- 
age in the team shoot from such men as Glover, Courtney 
Fulford, Mayhew, etc., breaking 128 out of 135 shot at; May- 
hew took second average, with 127; and Glover, third. with 123. 
The best shooting was done by Rayland, Glover, Mayhew, 
Courtney and J. Fulford. Geo. Mosher was unfortunately 
taken sick and did not finish his score; this sickness accounts 
for his not shooting in his old form. Mr. Rayland had studied 
the comfort of the shooters and had a rousing fire in the club 
house: a good lunch was also provided. 

“8No, 1. 10 targets, $1. D. Lefever, 9; Glover, 9; Courtney, 9; 
Breston, 9; Mayhew, 9; Rayland, 9; J. Fulford, 8; Cruttenden, 
8; F. Lefever, 7; Mosher, 7. 

= No. 2, 10 targets, $1. Mayhew, 10; Rayland, 10; D. Lefever, 
9: Giover, 9; Courtney, 9; Cruttenden, 9; Breston, 8; J. Ful- 
ford, 8: Mosher, 8; F. Lefever, 6. 

No. 3, 20 targets, $2. Glover 18; Mayhew, 18; Rayland. 19; 
D. Lefever, 17; Courtney, 17; Mosher, 17; J. Fulford, 15; Bres- 
ton, 13: F. Lefever, 13. ; 
vai No. 4,10 targets, $1. Mayhew, 10; Rayland, 10; Courtney, 
9; J. Fulford, 9; F. Lefever, 8; Glover, 8; Mosher, 7; D. Le- 
fever, 5. 

No. 5, 20 targets, #2. 


DC cn. pkbkb epee ke skbGededneenes bees 01111111111111111111—19 
BAVA) ...... 2 ccvecccccscccesccceces 11111111111101111111—19 
CIOMTEMGD ..... cc ccccccccccccevesevcncess 11011111110111111111—18 
er 11110111101111111111—18 
cas Cua bececanween seen 11111111111101011111—18 
NR iso acca cGnhen inns soem 11111111001101111101—16 
eres 11111111011100100101—14 
No. 6, 25 targets, $3. 
cab ines Cuiwese ves weak TATLTTTDTVTT ATTA 111117 2111 —25 
SS ear 1001001991911111111111111—24 
ees oe chew hwine ee eeesae © 1111191190111111011111111—23 
PE cnscebnebnessccsccneneswss 11111100111113171111111101—22 
eee 1111011110101101111101 111—20 
ERY pnp nc evvseveveveseseerese 1110110111111011111101110—20 
ESE ee 11101110101111011 11101110—19 
No. 7, 20 targets, $2. 
Die ekeisneeawess Spbiny nonaeehe 11111111111011111111—19 
EERE SE eres 11111011111111111111—19 
i 11111111111111110111—19 
IT 5 cnc acccvescsacecssesesevesse 114111111111111101011—18 
OS eae rere 11011110001111111111—16 
ee edo onie bast apases mance 11100001011111110010—12 
oo OS Se eee 00111110011100101001—11 
* No. 8, 20 targets, $2 
Ecc canis chivas son ee er bene bihe 11111111111111111111—20 
eee 11111111111111111101—19 
oven cc ba eeebe phen tenwansés 11110111111111111111—19 
ET ieee ccc iowes Sueetecheswe 11111111111111101111—19 
I scan nchinncateesvesssee 11411111110111110111—18 
ng eck bot en ses vn’ Smee 1011111111111111110,;—18 
I rT 1111110,100101111111—16 
Bassett 


Pe peAkUSE NS babadoEd vebewens sane 11011101010010001011—11 
SECOND DAY. 


Fortune again smiled on the second day of the Rome shoot; 
the weather could not be better. The new arrivals were: H. 
White, A. 8S. White, H. Ayling, E. D. Fulford, Richardson 
and Judson, of Utica; Brainard and W. H. Wild, of Sherburn. 
The shooting was from one rotary grouni trap, under ‘Ameri- 
can Association rules, handicaps fixed by W. P. Rayland. The 
birds were handled by J. Fulford and were a fine lot, all good 
birds, with a large percentage of screamers. “he retriveing 
was done by Ebe, Mr. Rayland’s black setter. who did his work 
well. A. S. White took first average, H. White, second, thus 
proving themselves competent to kill hard birds wita the aver- 
age shooters, Too much cannot be said in praise of W. P. Ray- 


land for the manner in which he looked after the comfort of 


the shooters. 





No. 2. 
M Mayhew. 11111—5 211*012201— 7 
Brainard, 26 2111—5 1111111010— 8 
E D Fulford, 32. 2111—5 12210*1222— 8 
i Gai cue esuha tke seal 22221—5 212222221— 9 
NE ae ee 12210—4 *201220*11— 6 
PS ee er 11120—4 1222222222—10 
A ene 10201—3 1011010*20— 6 
SAE éinsecnwit sevens idhese 2*22222122— 9 
I MIDs nse cciusbeceseeeseves 10*2121020— 6 
No. 3 No. 4. No. 5. 

H White, 28.......... 22112—5 02102—38 212122220 — 8 
Richardson, 28....... 11122—5 2*212—4 22221* —5 
Mayhew, 28.......... 12120—4 10112—4 1221212220— 9 
ee ee 21110—4 

A White, 28.......... 02212—4 12211—5 —0 
= eee: 22012—4 2*210—3 2112112122—10 
A 4 22100—3 

Judson, 28........... 22122—5 0 —0 
BOE DBs ii sns0sinste 11110—4 

SSS 


0 —_ 
The entrance money in the above events was as follows: No. 
1, $5; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5, birds included: No. 4, $5; No. 5 was 
a miss and out, $2 entrance, A. R. K. 


Onondago County Sportsmen. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The Onondaga county Sports- 
men’s Club held its bi-weekly medal shoot at Maple Bay this 
afternoon. Only a few shooters braved the elements to go and 
battle for the medals, as there was a blinding snow-storm 
raging at 2 P. M., the time for the departure of the train. But 
those that did go found everything in first-class shape, two sets 
of traps and the electric pulls working in perfect order, keeping 
the targets in the air most of thetime. It wasa pretty race 
for the first-class medal between Courtney, Luther and Hollo- 
way; it was no one’s race right up to the finish, when the 
colonel won bya single target. It was also a good race be- 
tween Morris and Dalley, of Baldwinsville, and Hunter, of 
Fulton, for the second class medal, Hunter eventually 
winning. The best shooting was done by Frank Lefever, who 
missed his first seven birds, but eventually tied Courtney’s 
score. The medal shoot is at 50 targets, unknown angles: 


Clase A. 
BFE SOONG oo os dsneccnvccenscee 1111011111011011101101110 
1101111111011110110110111—39 
eS sckbsauddondicbeveteresete 1011110011111001111001111 
1111101111101100110111100—35 
a ee 0011111011111111110111001 
1100111101111011110110111—88 
BE cos sea senanensasandspesdhne 1111110110110110101101111 
1110101111001111000011101—35 
PN ciicensacsbhctassiacescauen 0111101010110001011111110 
1111000000000110100001110—26 
Class B. 
IN Gs onwesskaakaseuenun 1001100111111111011110101 
11101110111 11101011011001—36 
NN i swsacdacenssawsenséseaegenh 1111101101111011011111011 
0110011110111111011001100—35 
DUE 5. osu sab bhcadoessunereaaeil 1111111111011011100100111 
0111100101111001111100010—34 
F Lefever 


bennaebekubeeen. bakanduen 0000000111111111111111111 
1111110011100111011111111—39 
After the medal shoot, the following two sweeps at ten tar- 
gets each, unknown angles, were shot: 
No. 1 No. 2. 
1111101101—8 1111111111—10 
1031111010—7 1111101100— 7 





0001101111—6 1110001111— 7 
0111111110—8 1101110000— 5 
1101111011—8 

1111010100—6 A. R. K. 


Carver—Marshall Match. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Feb. 14.—The third match of the Carver- 
Marshall series was shot here to-day. This match was origin- 
ally scheduled for Tuesday, Feb. 12, but owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather it was postponed until to-day. Although 
the day was quite an improvement over Tuesday, is was by no 
means a suitable one for pigeon shooting. The ground was 
covered with snow and the cold, raw atmosphere, with no sun- 
shine to temper it, made it very unpleasant for contestant and 
spectators alike. Despite the disagreeable weather, a hundred 
——- paid fifty cents each to see the contest, among them 

ing a number of ladies. ‘those who braved the elements had 
the satisfaction of witnessing an interesting race. The match 
began promptly at 2 P. M. Carver having won the toss, sent 
Marshal to the score first, who killed a fast right quarterer 
with the first barre? but used the second for safety. Carver 
killed his first bird, a driver from 2 trap, with one barrel. On 
the second round Marshall took the | as he killed his bird in 
fine style, while Carver’s crossed the boundary not much the 
worse from the two charges sent after it. Marshall did not 
maintain the lead long as he lost his sixth, a left quarterer, dead 
out of bounds. He re very poor judgment on this bird; 
he hit it hard with his first barrel, and then immediatel 
snapped the other barrel at it without any effect, the bird fall- 
ing dead out of bounds. Had Marshall been a trifle more care- 
ful he would have easily scored the bird. From the sixth to 
the twenty third the match was a tie. Carver lost his twenty- 
fourth bird and Marshall again took the lead. At the end of 
the first string of 25 the score stood, Marshall 24, Carver 23. 
Each let their 26th bird escape; Marshall’s fell dead out of 
bounds by a few yards, and Carver’s escaped with the loss of a 
few feathers. The score was aguin tied when Marshall let his 
29th, a right quarterer, that flew like a cork screw across the 
boundary unhurt Marshall did clean work up to the 43d bird, 
which fell dead just beyond where the deadline and boundary 
meets on the left. 

Carver in the meantime had gotten down to business and was 
using his first with deadly precision. He killed straight from 
the 26th to the 52d round. At the end of the 50th round the 
score stood, Carver, 47; Marshall, 46. Carver lost his 52d bird, 
dead out of bounds, and the score was once more a tie, The 
Keithsburg man experienced another piece of bad luck on his 
56th bird; this was a snow white one, which was released from 
number 2 trap, an incomer that quartered a little to the left; 
it was hit hard with the first barrel, but only slightly with the 
second; it just managed to cross the deadline, where it was 
picked up by a spectator. Each shooter killed 24 out of the 
third string of 25, and the score at the end the 75th round 
stood, Carver, 71; Marshall, 70; Marshall did his best shooting 
from the 57th to the 79th round; by killing 25 straight at this 
stage of the race he succeeded once more in tieing the score, the 
doctor having lost his 79th bird. The pace that Carver set was 
too fast for Marshall, as his 80th bird beat him out, regardless 
of the fact that each shot made the feathers fly, and Carver 
again Jed by one bird. Marshall killed twelve more straight 
and then lost his 93d bird; this seemed to unnerve him, as he 
lost three of the remaining seven, and only scored 20 out of the 
last 25. The doctor was shooting at the same steady gait, and 
once more scored 24 out of 25. Thus the final score was, Car- 
ver, 95; Marshall, 90. The doctor lost one out of bounds, and 
Marshall five. 

The doctor shot a 7 1-2 pounds Cashmore ejector gun, 4 drams 
of American Wood powder, 1 1-4 ounce of number 8 chilled 
shot, in U. M. C. 7 Shells. Marshall shot 7 3-4 pounds 
Smith i 3 1-2 drams of E. C. powder, 1 1-4 ounce 7 
chill U, M, C. Trap Shells. G, W. Hughes acted as 


referee; John J. Sumpter, scorer, and your correspondent as 
rap puller. The birds were a good lot, and a number of fine 
kills were made by both shooters. The match was for $100 a 
side, 100 live birds each man, 30 yards rise, 50 yards boundary, 
American Shooting Association rules to govern: 


PEHRSRARKAKRKRAATARGAAST SL EAA 
Marshall.....22122*2221222222212221122-2 
AT SESNLENAKSATALSSYSOKOT SS 
*1202122221221112*2212221-2 
\ 
SESSA S TST ESBS S98 aT 8 
SNORT YN ST SRE LEN AASNERONKL 
PITTI TPT TS CORENEY CREST TIE 
TRTKASYTRESKRMZALER TITANS 
Carver.......0. 102222222211222121222220 1-23 
RRATENCNVERABRNN ATK AAR ARAL 
0212211222221222222212122-2 
PRA EER VMEANKKELYSK TRO GER 
2*222221211121121221123222-m% 
PREAARLNRSERKAKA TORS SRASS 
11201112211221111211222 1 2-24-95 
et eee feo PAUL R. LITZKE. 


Work Shot in Good Form. 


A novelty in the wy. | of pigeon shooting matches was decided 
at the Larchmont Club’s grounds on Friday, Feb. 15. The 
contestants were George ork and L. T. Duryea, both well- 
known pigeon shots. The conditions were 100 birds each, 0 
yards rise, 50 yards boundary. On the first 50 birds each man 
used but one hand; the last half of the macth was shot in the 
usual manner, both hands being used. On the first 25 birds in 
the one handed match, Duryea led Work by three birds; then 
Duryea struck a bad streak and the score was tied on the 34th 
round; it remained a tie until the 49th round when Duryea 
missed; following this up with a miss of his 50th bird, he was 
two birds behind when the match was half over. In the second 
half, using both hands, Work killed 45 to Duryea’s 44, Work’s 
last two birds getting away from him. The 200 birds trapped 
were a good lot of strong flyers, a brisk wind materially aid- 


ing them in their flight. Scores: 
One Handed. 
GA TIO os iceccesesicee (:222202222022222001200102—17 
2222020222222 122222222222—23—40 
és ee MOB. os incneneectoceea 2222012022222220012222220—20 


2020002022222 12222222200—18—38 
Two Handed. 


A ee 222222022 2222222212221222—2 t 
2222122022222220222222200—21—45 
me A ee 220122222222222220222 1212—23 


22010022222 12222202222222—21—44 

Grand totals, Work, 85; Duryea, 82. 

Feb. 18.—The outcome of the match shot Feb. 15 was a second 
match, which came off this afternoon on the same grounds and 
under precisely the same vonditions, save that there was no 
wind to help the birds. Both men did some great work, as the 
birds were a good lot notwithstanding the lack of breeze to aid 
them. Duryea’s uphill race on the last 25 birds of the match is- 
specially remarkable; at the end of the 75th round Work led 
him by four birds, yet the 96th round found them separated by 
only one bird. Work then killed his next four, and Duryea 


doing the same, the score was unaltered, Work eventually 
winning by just a single kill! 


One Handed. 
SRG SOc as einns rsnce 2210201212212021222221221—22 
2212*22111221210112222120—22—44 
Ba, Dy ON pk ni evnsnnrscseee 111*01211*212122211222112—22 






0122221 1*2222022 
Two Handed. 


NS FIkn evs séassvacesce 1122211221121121112121111—25 
20111:20121101112111102122 —21—46 
a ER 6 sass oven vs senee 111:2122202201221111222221—23 


2112221 1:221012¢2211112222—24—47 
Summary: Work, 44 and 46, total, 90; Duryea, 42 and 47, 
total, 89. 








Weir City, Kansas. 


Weir City, Kansas, Feb. 15.—I enclose scores made by a few 
members of the Business Men’s Gun Club, at their regular 
medal shoots. The attendance was smaller than usual, and as 
some of the best marksmen in the club were absent, the scores 
ran low None of the boys were able to shoot their average, on 
account of the cold weather. Two gold medals were contested 
for. One is the regluar club medal, which is shot for under a 
handicap of birds allowed. The other is known as the ‘‘Presi- 
dent’s Medal,’”’ and was donated tu the club by President King. 

It is a very handsome badge, of unusual worth, and as the 
shooters are divided into amateurs, semi-experts and ex 
according to the number of times they have won the m the 
interest in this shoot is always great. Wm. Sowers won both 
badges, and as he is by no means a veteran at the trap, naturally 
feels quite proud of his achievements. The figures in brackets 
after each shooter’s name, denotes number of birds allowed. 

Club medal contest, birds allowed. 


DN, De inbn vanoesavenssccneds 1001110111111011111111111—21 


PE Dccnkactestneseesebbetans 1111101110111110011101110—22 
Rs ctavecniseuivensecensece 1101101110011001110100110—19 


SARC ME rhea wees eesaece aol 0011101010001110101101100—20 
Histed, 4 


pin cabbennetoessvessvvcsnsee 1110101101000111011011001—19 
RT Backh 34500 ver yossepsnccul 1100111010100101100101110—22 
RE Mich ne wadéceneranseenses ou nel 0011100010110101011001101—21 
I, Mean sv ssi sevaipeavnccy 1100011101100101100101010—20 


*In shoot off Sowers beat Abbott for medal. 
President’s medal—amateurs. 


I hc iencknes see cesenesevsnesss 1111111101111100111011101—20 
NL 66 Sintinraheasaowessehchst¥s 1110011011011010011110101—16 
Csi aveserhikbeiechaseneeer’ 1111100111110101111011101—19 
I ihe hs <5 05 sesnhe ness on vee 1111101110011101111100110—18 
DE inttnbsibpasesckoeesanannaccte 1100110111110101110011011—17 
ns onckehenebheRuntesensee 0111011100111101011011111—18 
= Semi-experts. 
Ns iacuscaseuseweseeannacen 1110001111101110111111101—19 
Blackett 


picdhnken edaibee ab hoeness 1110011101101011001011110—16 
*Sowers won President’s medal. 


MARMALUKE. 


New York German Gun Club. 
The following facts in connection with the New York Ger- 





_ man Gun Club, furnished by the secretary, G. A. Leutheusser, 


will be of interest: 


The officers elected for the coming year at the annual meet- 
ing held recently are: August Schmitt, President; Peter Garms, 
Jr., Vice-President; Fred Sauter, Captain; John Steuernagel, 
Recording Secretary; G. A. Leutheusser, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. and J. P. Dannefe'ser, Treasurer. The constitution and 
by-laws of the club were changed and revised. The shooting 
grounds of the club will be Dexter Park, as in the past, and the 
third Wednesday of each month was accepted as the regular 
marine and shooting day. Distribution of prizes to the best 
scores during the past year as follows: 

Captain Fred Sauter received a handsome sterling silver 
trophy, known as the “ President’s Cup,’ for the highest 
aggregate kills during the last year. The same gentleman won 
a corduroy hunting suit for most kills with first barrels. J. F. 
Wellbrock, one sole leather gun case for the most kills during 
all medal shoots. J. Fraser, gold medal for most kills in five 
club shoots. S.C. Edwards, won a cartridge case for the most 
kills during all private shoots, J. F. Wellbrock scored the 
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AND STREAM. 
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highest average wita 90 cent., and won the handsome gold 
medal of the club Salen dacter the year. The medal be 


still o for contest — the coming season, as it must be 
— ree times in su to become the property of the 
nner. 


— past year has en one A oe om the a oe 
coming season prom! to greatly to the p ty an 
welfare of our o tion. Weare indebted to the courtes 
of several members for the following named prizes, which will 
increase the interest of our season’s shoots: President, —— 
Schmitt presented the club with a sterling silver trophy, “The 
President’s Cup.”’ Captain Fred Sauter, a valuable animal 
rug or © gun rack, as the winner may choose. Peter Garms, 
Sr., and Chas. Lenone gave a gold medal each. J. P. Danne- 
felser subscribed a gun case. 


Unknown Gun Club. 


Brookl N. Y., Feb. 14.—The Unknown Gun Club, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., beld its monthly shoot at Dexter’s Park, L. I., 
this afternoon. After the shoot the foliowing officers for 1895 
were elected: H. Knebel, President; E. B. Vroome, Vice 
President; Havan Staden, Treasurer; the election of Secretary 
will take —_— at the next meeting. The programme for 1895 
is the following: Three cash prizes or more for each shoot, 
according to the number of members who attend the shoot; a 
gold medal for the best yearly average in seven shoots out of 
twelve; also twelve extra prizes to members who take part in 
four shoots or more up to twelve. The initiation fee for new 
members is $2; dues for one year, $3. After the meeting the 
club wound up with a — and enjoyed a pleasant time, The 
following is the result of club shoot: 


J Akhurst, 25........1111111—7 A Bainppen, 22...... 1011010 4 
E A Vroome, 30....1111111—7 H Knebel. 26........ 0101110—4 
J Bohling, 28........ 4919916) Ty Weel B-. << 56002 0101011—4 
J Flynn, 28.......... 1101011—5 H Staden, 23........ 0111010—4 


W H Schumacher, 25 1110001—4 
J C Braememan, 25.1011101—5 M Chicester, 28... ...1011100—4 
H. KNEBEL, 


Leroy Defeats Dickey. 


On Saturday, Feb. 16, O. R. Dickey, of Wellington, Mass., 
and B. ‘“‘Leroy’’ Woodword, of Cambello, Mass., shot a little 
race at targets on the Wellington grounds. The conditions 
were: 50 targets each, 25 at Keystone system, 25 at Keystone 
reversed, $10 a side. 


LQPOY ...cccccccccccccccsccess 1111111111111111111111111—25 
1111001110111111111111111—22—47 
Dickey .....ccccececsccecceeecs 1111011011111011011111101—20 


1111111111110101110110101—20—40 


Shooting at Willard Park. 


Paterson, Feb. 11.—A live bird shodt between He Wolfe, 
of the Paterson Gun Club, and Chris Huber, $25 a side, loser 
to Pay for the birds, Hurlingham rules: 

H. 


Oi ais cosine dcccscencerevcee 1220110210102221111122220—20 
C. Huber.......cccscccccccccccecs 1212000120202010211212011 —17 
DUTCHER. 


Good Scores at Yardville. 


Yardville, N. J., Feb. 13.—In the 2 bird race, set for to-day 
at Charlie Zwirlein’s grounds, the purse was divided into four 
moneys, und as all but three of the fourteen shooters failed to 
win a place, it shows that the shooting was of a high class, $10 
entrance, birds extra, handicap rise, 50 yards boundary: 

A. Ivins, 22; C. Wright, 17; J. W. Morfey, 25; J. A. R. 
Elliott, 22; Capt. Money, 21; C. Reinhart, 22; F. Class, 21; Eddie 
Hill, 22; J. Se. . ee A. Willey, 20; J. 

‘ott ; C. Zwirlei ; B. Muser, 21. 
— “ "THOMAS ABBETT, 


Climax Monthly Shoot. 


The monthly shoot of the Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield, N. 
J., was held at the club grounds, Benner’s Hotel, near Fan- 
wood, N. J., on Wednesday, Feb. 13. The early part of the 
day was unpromising, a soft snow falling in flurries at inter- 
vals. About 1 P. M., the sun managed to show himself, the 
result being a pleasant afternoon for target shooting. A great 
’ addition to the club’s property is a good shooting house, 16x44 
feet, extremely well lighted, and, in short, all that one could 
wish. Eighteen members put in an appearance and shot their 
strings in the club race. This race is shot under what is com- 
monly called around here, the Climax handicap; that is, the 
poorer shoots are ‘given an allowance of extra targets to 
shoot at, the number varying from 1 to 10; scratch men shoot 
at 25 targets. Points are scored as follows: 20 breaks count 
one; 21 breaks count two points, and so on up to 25, which num- 
ber credits six points to the man that breaks that number. No 
one, no matter how many more than 25 he breaks, can score 
more than six points in any one shoot. At the end of the year, 
merchandise prizes are given by the club to those who have the 
highest number of points credited to them in the total number 
of club shoots held during the season. This, the first shoot of 
the season, resulted as follows: ‘“‘Edwards,’”’ 5 points; Neaf 
Apgar and C. Hebbard, 3 each; Van Pyke, D. Terry and 
Goodman, 2; Manning, J. Darby and McCarthy, 1. The club 
shoot as well as all the other events shot on that day were at 
unknown angles, except of course in the two last events, which 
were at five pairs with the usual angles. Scores: 






ik coccausnsad 0011101110110101111111111 ~19 
Brantingham........... 1101111111100100111101110 ae 
Pi csckccaiisnntd 1111111011110111111110111 —99 
MRMNEE <acsssenese 1111000011111001111111111 ~19 
Van Dyke........ 274111111010011111111111111 —21 
SE icasescnssetes 1111111111111010111011111 —29 
D Terry, 1........ 2°22241011110111111101011111101 —21 
Manning, 2............. 110001101101110110111111111 —20 
MMI Ss a scancccced 0101111101001100011101101000 —15 
“Rayette,” 8........+e0 1001111110000010101101101100 —15 
W Terry, 4............. 01001111011011010110111011100 —i8 
Williams, 5...........-. 100010111110111100111001100111 —19 
“Rdwards,”.........+.. 111111111111111100110010111101 —2 

SGI co ccensesp rend 101100110001110110001100011111 —17 
D Darby, 5.........-008 000111110001110111111101111000  —19 
Goodman, 6............ 1100111011001111011110110011101 —21 
EE Ciincendvcnsnens 10100110101111110110100011101110 —20 
McCarthy, 10........... 01111111010001100000101011100110111—20 
WMI sSssdacc cosas 0110111101111 w 1 


* Not a member. 


¢ Crow Shoot at Hanover. 


Hanover, Pa., Feb. 6.—Some members of the Hanover Gun 
Club had a shoot this afternoon. The event was a novelty in 
this section, being shot under the following conditions: Six 
crows per man, 30 y: rise, American Shooting Association 


ive bird rules: 

Cs Sbirk.........--- 221201I—5 _ J F Bucher........... 001222—4 
Jno Sanders.......... 200200—2 W F Weaver......... 111201—5 
Chas Rhine.........- 000211—3 C Smith*............. 021 —2 
W B Allewelt........ 000001—1 *Smith shot at only 3 birds. 





Boiling Springs Annual Tournament. 
The programme for the annual tournament of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. J., to be held on March 
5, 6, 7, was ready for distribution on Saturday, Feb. 16. The 


ramme contains a “short sketch of the Boiling Springs 
Fishing and Gun Club,” reviewing in brief the history of the 


club since its organization on October 31, 1878, more than 16 


years ago. ixa 
*“‘The club has held several tournaments which have always 
been successful. At the contest of the New Jersey Trap Shoot- 
ers League, held at Rutherford, in May, 1892, 900 blue rock 
targets were thrown in one day. The present tournament will, 
we hope, fare as great a success as any held heretofore. Noth- 
will left undone to make any and all shooters comfort- 
able; a good dinner will be served on the grounds, each day, 
from 12 o’clock to 2 o’clock; there are three good hotels in the 
town, and their rates are very moderate. All kinds of shells 
will be on hand at lowest prices. Excursion tickets from New 
York to Carlstadt or Rutherford, 40 cents; transportation from 
Rutherford to club grounds, 15 cents. 

“‘The shooting at artificials will be at known om, unknown 
angles; American Association rules, modified, will govern all 
contests. Targets, 2 1-2 cents each; one-half cent for each 
target thrown will constitute the average money to be divided, 
after each day’s shooting, among those who have shot in all the 
events of the programme, and it is to be divided 50, 30 and 20 
per cent. The handicap committee will consist of Messrs. 
Jacob Pentz, Justus Von Lengerke and Edw. A. Jeanneret; 
the standing of these gentlemen is a sure guarantee that every 
shooter will be justly dealt with. Entries for the live bird event 
will be received by Mr. Gus E. Greiff, No. 8 Murray street, New 
York City, until March 5. Each application must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of five dollars. Should the event not be 
completed on the 7th, it will go over to the next day, March 8. , 

“Pp. A. JEANNERET, 
“W. H. HUC 
“GUS E. GREIFF, 
« “Tournament Committee.” 

There are one or two gs errors in the programme, neither 
of them, however, of much importance.. The one which calls 
for most attention is that of the dates; those given on the cover 
name March 5, 6 and 7 as the days of the tournament, and those 
dates are correct; inside the programme the dates are the same 
in April; these are manifestly wrong, as April 7 is a Sunday, 
and the other days mentioned will be taken up with live bird 
shooting at the Grand American Handicap meeting, at Wil- 
lard Park. The number of targets, 900, thrown at the tourna- 
ment in May, 1892, is also manifestly an error. Another mis- 
take is one which occurs at the foot of the cut of T. H. Keller, 
which graces one of the pages of the programme. Mr. Keller 
is not in any way connected with the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company as there stated, but is a representative of the 
United States Cartridge Company. These little discrepancies, 
however, do not mar the make up of the programme to any 
extent. It is important, however, to remember that the dates 
are March 5,6and7. The two first days are devoted to tar- 
gets, and the events scheduled for each day are precisely 
similar; they call for 145 targets at a total entrance fee of 
$17.50, each event being at unknown angles. There are five 10 
target, two 15 target, two 20 target and one 25 target races 
each day. The purses are divided as follows: 12 entries or 
under, 3 moneys; over 12 entries, 4 moneys. Shooting com- 
mences at 10 A. M., sharp, each of these two days. On March 
7, live bird day, shooting begins at 9.30; the only scheduled 
event is a 20 live bird race, $10 entrance, birds extra, five 
moneys. The particulars regarding entrance for this event 
will found in the last paragraph of the “sketch” given 
above. The members of the Boiling Springs Gun Club intend 
to make this tournament one of the pleasantest gatherings of 
the season and have made many preparations looking to that 
result. . we 


Morfey Takes the Second. 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 12.—Honors are now easy between 
Frank Class, of Morristown, N. J., and T. W. Morfey, of this 
city. Morfey defeating Class by a single bird on this date, the 
scores being 93-92 In the first match, shot at Morristown, on 
Feb. 7, Class won by 95-90. The match to-day was shot at Wil- 
lard Park, near Paterson; being so easily reached from New 
York there was quite a large attendance of spectators from 
that city. After the bad breaks made by both men on the first 
25 birds,” they settled down to business, and did some great 
work. Toward the close of the match, there was quite a lot of 
excitement, particularly when Morfey’s 92d bird fell dead out 
of bounds, Class being consequently but one behind. A lot of 
money changed hands, the Paterson boys scooping in every 
Morristown shekel they could manage to get hold of. Scores: 


ALR TAWA 39-9 SERKAKANTOTARKK 


Frank Class ..22222102222%*22222*221021 1-21 
PIA T LAN SLR RIS ASKRK KK OSEA LA 
2222212112222222221211000—22 
ATAIRAKRACERETTISSARKKR LTO 
222122222111112212120111 424 
RT LPAI KK REACEN TENA 
1121221122111111122211112—25 9% 
TRAPARASKKR RAN SLEEK OKT 

T W Morfey...2221112222*02011212221112—21 
ARNTOR TN TNL TT ORPN 1K 592 KO 
201212211122022122221221 1—2%4 
PIA PARPENERREPAYN ANOKA ET G9 
2112*2122222222211122222 22 
NACYSRETN IT ET KAS CR MAN TARORK 
1111111112221222*2221122 2-24-93 

Sweep, 5 birds, $3: This event had seven entries—Morfey, 


Apgar, Timmons, Reinhardt, Capt. Money and J. L. Brewer— 
each killed their 5 birds; N. E. Money killed 4. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


— a 


RIFLE NOTES. 

The Zettler Rifle Club, B. Walther, President, with headquarters 
at 219 Bowery, New ‘York, announces a two-days’ shoot at their 
range on Feb. 21 and 22. A capital programme has been arranged 
by the shooting committee, which is composed as follows: Louis 
Flach, Chairman; H. D. Muller, Geb. Krauss, F. C. Ross, Henry 
Holges, R. Busse, M. Dorrler. B. Zettler is shooting master. 
Shooting commences at 2.P. M. on the 2ist, and at 9A. M. on 
Washington's Birthday; it closes each night at midnight. 


There will be some unique prizes to be shot ‘for, 100 yards range, 
at the parade of the Washington Rangers, Feb. 22, at Cosmopoli- 
tan Park. 169th street and Amsterdam avenue. A fine full dress 
suit will be offered for German members, an elegant bedroom set 
for Irish members, and a bicycle for members neither German nor 
Irish. Entries can be made at headquarters, 444 West Twenty- 
ninth street. 


The Heidenreich Rifle Club, of New York, has decided to enter 
25 members in the Schuetzen Bund. 


At the match shoot held at George A. Schmitt’s Evergreen Grove 
on Feb. 3, betwéen Buff Rosenthal and G. Worn, with 180 shots a 
side, the following average was made, Rosenthal giving Worn a 
forty point handicap: Rosenthal, 245 1-10; Worn, 288. Possible, 250; 
distance 75 feet. Fred. C. Ross, referee. 

There is some talk of a meeting between Prof. John Loris, now 
in England, and Dr. Carver, the weapons being rifles and pistols. 
The showing made by Loris while in Europe has been such that he 
has found a man willing to back him against Carver ‘or $2,500 a 
side and the championship of the world. The meeting, however, 
is hardly likely to come off, as Carver .has but little time given 
him for preparation. Carver, also, is busy with the shotgun, and 
could hardly reach-England and be in‘trim to shoot for $2,500 or 
any part of that sum in the time stated—eight or ten weeks. 


Accompanied bv a large crowd of friends, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the New Jersey State Rifle Team left for the South on 
Tuesday, Feb. 19, to do battle with the crack riflemen of Georgia 
at Savannah. The Jersey team consists of Gen. Bird W. Spencer, 
Inspector-General of Rifle Practice; Col. A.<R. Kuser,“of :Gov. 
Werts’s staff; Col. Decker, of Paterson; Capt. A. L. Reid, of Tren- 
ton; John L. Kuser. of Trenton; Theodore E. Beck and, William 





Hayes, of Newark. The match is for a trophy to be porvided by the 
Georgia;team and will take place’on Washington’s Birthday. 


="Company A, Seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., won the regimental 
team race which was postponed from January. The scores are 
given elsewhere.. 


Rifle Shooting in Canada. 
Parry Sound, Ont., Feb. 10.-The Dominion Off-hand Rifle As- 


sociation shot their monthly match on Feb.1 and 2 on their re- 
spective ranges. The following gives the scores in detail: 














Bradford. 
100yds. 200vds.. otal. 
) Ey ae 9 7 10 10 10-46 19 10 10 10 10 -t0 96 
OE EE ectcxeeieuaus 9 91010 8-46 910 91010-48 9% 
DEED dencedssedases 10 8 10° 9 10—46 10 99 5 9-40 87 
J Doolittle.....:........ 8 6 810 8—40 910 8 7 10-44 84 
BOE aiscacaseeceouse 810 7 6 7-38 109 8 7 842 8 
441 
King City. 
en casivecesade 10 9 979 9-46 910 8 70 8—45 91 
JW Crossley .... ....1010 8 10 10-48 1.9 8 7 8—4& 90 
Dr Norman “8 910 8 8-43 8 9 710 9-43 86 
A Cariey....... ...1010 9 510-44 10 6 8 8 6-28 82 
W J Crossley........... 1010 6 9 10—45 710 5 6 5-33 «=78 
3427 
Parry Sound Team No. 1. 
Ee séctccaseuns 9 9 619 10-4 7 6 610 10-59 83 
OF i enseandcecannds 101910 9 9—48 9 8 8 O 10—35 83 
WF iad addedensscwes 8 81910 8-43 5697 83S % 
GPE Sec rcccncccccce 39 9 810-39 10 3 8 910-39 78 
J R Leggatt............ 10 9 8 7 10—44 810 4 6 5—3 ‘7 
Toronto. 
DR swctevsacccece 719 8 9 7-41 10 9 8 10 10-47 88 
J Graham........... 19 9 9 8 9-45 310 810 5-36 81 
Fc ccceccaecgins 81010 8 10-45 5453 4 6-8 69 
Jas Thompson.......... 8 9 6 7 8-38 10 8 010 1-29 6 
J L Scholes............. 610 810 6—40 93 63 3-24 64 
369 
Wausaukasene. 
| ee 10 9 6 8 10—43 64968 SR %% 
W F Thompson... 5 910 7 5-36 10 41010 7-41 7 
D F Macdonald.. ..1019 4 7 4-33) 16 0 6 910-35 7 
RJ Clarkson.. ....... 7 410 5 8-34 8 810 7 2-35 69 
G Richardson..........8 9 5 9 6-87 1010 0 9 2-81 68 
360 


D. F. MACDONALD, Sec. 


St. Louis Riflemen Won. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.---The return match betweeo the Colum- 
bia Rifle and Pistol Club of Rochester and the Missouri Rifle and 
Pistol Club of St. Louis, Mo.,:was shot last night. The conditions 
were the same as those of the first match, which was shot Jan. 10, 
excepting that this time the Columbia Club’s target was used (25 
ring, 1 1-2 in. ball, 1-2in. center, 1-4 in. rings). St. Louis won in 
by a score of 4.734 to 4,631. Dorman and Hutchison, the ‘‘Dro- 
mios,” of the Missouri Club, were absent, and their places were 
taken by Herold and Zukoski, of Bteam. Only two shots were 
challenged, which were decided, one in favor of Rochester and 
the other for St. Louis. The Columbia Club showed a marked 
improvement ‘over its shooting in the first match. St. Louis shot 
in the following order: 





Robert W. Staley..........cc0«. 25 25 24 22 25 25 2 WA 2W 2244 
25 24 24 23724 25 25°23 23 25—241—485 

Horace Kephart................ 20 25 23 25°23 23 25124 24 24-236 
22 25 25 24°24 2 2 2 2A M— 715 

Wa PN cre dccdsceccacdcccuaes W 19 19 23 2A W 25 Ww 2 2-21 
25 25 23 2A 2 2 W WW 22-237 —468 

Robert FF. Herel. ......cccccesee 24 22 22 2 WA W WB WW 
23 24 2 WA 2% 2 2 wA-BiI Ai 

Louis Sciher......... 22 20 23 25 23 2 17 2—227 
25 24 24 21 21 24 23 22—-231—458 

Vincent Rapp, Jr 24 25 2A 22 2 W 2 2-236 
22 22 24 22 22 2% 2 A 22—-230—466 

i He iicncccdnecccsnaseas 2% 22 21 25 24 2 25 2 2B—2BW7 
25 25 25 25 25 2 2 2 2A 2—M3s—480 

Alfred Gfeller........... aesawade 25 24 25 2A 24 2 25 WA 24 25-5 
24 23725 25 20 24°23924325 23—236—481 

Col. Robert Buchanan.......... 22 24 25 20 24525523 24.25 25—237 
24 24 25224791521 23°24 22 25233470 

Capt. Wm. P. Schaaf........... 25°25 725°234124 "24 24°23 23 24240 


25224°24°25°2521 23.24 24 25240480 


4,734 
HORACE KEPHART, Sec. 


The Burgess Folding Gun. 


“"The Burgess Gun Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has lately put upon the 
market something entirely new in the way of a repeating arm. 
It is a 12 gauge repeater, and is especially constructed for the use 
of police officers, sheriffs, U. S. Marshals, express messengers, 
prison guards, banks, etc.. and is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion, particularly in ‘the Western‘and Southern States, where the 
gun.is being largelv used. It will take the place of a revolver, and 
do much better and more cer- 
ain work.and when choke bored 
it becomes a most convenient 
and effective gun for field and 
cover shooting. 

It is known as the Burgess 
‘*Folding Gun.” The barrel and 
stock part fold together, so as to 
shorten the gun to the length of 
the barrel, and when closed, the 
gun can be conveniently carried 
in a holster with belt, or ina 
valise, or kept in places where 
a longer gun could not be con- 
cealed or made available. 

The breech mechanism is the 
same as, and interchangeable 
with that of, the Standard Buar- 
gess gun, which has met with 
such great success in the two 
years it has been on the market; 
but in place of the separable 
joint for attaching barrel to the 
frame, a slip hinge allows the 
gun to be carried folded and 
loaded in magazine and barrel. 
It is then only necessary to 
grasp the gun by the pistol grip 
and by a quick motion throw 
the barrel outward when it 
springs into place and locks, and 
the gun is instantly ready to 
commence firing 

The heavy spring on top of 
barrel engages the frame to 
‘shift the joint vertically and in- 
terlock the threaded portions of 
frame and barrel the instant the 
gun straightens. The spring 
may be lifted? from the frame 
by its lever, when the rear of 
the barrel may be struck down 
to unlock the threads, so the 
gun will then fold to half its 
length. 

The weight of the gun is from 
five to six and one-half pounds. 
The length of barrels nineteen 
to twenty inches. The illustra- 
tion shows the method of carry- 
ing gun in holster. The gun car- 
ries six cartridges. Drawingthe gun from the holster and throwing 
it to the shoulder? is accomplished ‘in* one‘motion so that the gun 
can be drawn and fired six times in three seconds. 

“Mounted officers or sportsmen shooting from horseback will find 
this the most convenient saddle gun ever made.— Adv. 





Gun Grease. 


The Martin Fire Arms Company, of New Haven, have placed 
upon the market a pea for preserving metals, called the 
‘*Martin Rust Repeller.” It is put up in collapsible tubes, and it 
is said that it will not gum or grow rancid.---Adv, 
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FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 
8 Knickerbocker annual, L. I. 22. Douglaston annual, L. I 
_ _ Sound. 7 Sound. 
15. Larchmont spring regatta, 25-25. Seawanhaka Cor., annual 


; L. I. Sound. race, to New London. 
li. Philadelphia annual, Dela- 29. New Rochelle annual, L. I. 
ware River. 


Sound. 
JULY. 
1. Indian Harbor special, L. I. 9%. Horseshoe Harbor special, L 
Sound. I. Sound. 
2. Seawanhaka Cor., annual 10. Huguenot special, L. I. 


L. I. Sound. Sound. 
3. Seawanhaka Cor., race to 12. Larchmont 34 and _ 21-foot 


Larchmont. classes, L. I. Sound. 
6. Larchmont annual, L. I. 13-21. Larchmont cruise, L. I. 
Sound. Sound. 


6. American special, L. I. 13, Hempstead Harbor annual, 
Sound. L. I Sound. 
4. Riverside annual, L. I. 2). Sea Cliff annual, L. I. Sound. 


Sound. / 27. Indian Harbor annual, L. I. 
8. Seawanhaka Cor. special, L. 


Sound. 
I. Sound. 
AUGUST. 
3. Shelter Island annual. 24. Horseshoe Harbor‘annual, L. 
3. Larchmont 34 and _ 31 foot I. Sound. 


classes, L. I. Sound. 24. Norwalk, L. I. Sound. 

10. American annual, L. IL. 3l. Larchmont 3 and_ 20-foot 
Sound. classes, L. I. Sound. 

15. Sea Cliff, L. I. Sound. 31. Huntington annual, L. L 


17..Huguenot annual, L. I. Sound. 
Sound. 
SEPTEMBER. 
2. New York T. R. A. annual, 7. Larchmont, cabin cats, L. I. 
York Bay. Sound. 
2. Larchmont Fall Regatta, L. 12. Sea Cliff, L. I. Sound. 
I. Sound. 


14. Larchmont schooner race, L. 


5. Larchmont 34 and 20-foot I. Sound. 


classes, L. I. Sound. 


In the absence of a national yachting association, such as exists 

n Great Britain in the Yacht Racing Association and in Franve in 
the Union des Yachts Francais, the New York Yacht Club occu- 
pies a peculiar position in American yachting. While its direct 

nfiuence for the betterment of yachting is perhaps no greater than 

hat of several other clubs, it possesses a very strong negative in- 
fluence, such as is not enjoyed by any other club, and which en- 
ables it to control the progress of improvement in yachting rules. 
Of the many changes and improvements made in racing methods 
within the last dozen years, very few have originated within the 
club, and those of outside origin have had to encounter for its 
opposition. 

The movement for the classification of yachts by racing ‘ength 
(length and sail area combined) was begun by the Forest and 
Stream in 1889, and met with hearty encouragement from both the 
Larchmont and Seawanhaka clubs. The friends of the proposed 
measure presented very strong argiments of a technical nature in 
ts favor, backed by statistics showing the operation of each system 
n practice, and the probable effects of the proposed classification 
onthe American racing fleet. The special committee of the New 
York Y. C. favored the change, as did the similar committees of 
he Seawanhaka and Larchmont clubs, and strongly recommended 
its adoption. 

The attitude of the club as a whole, however. was hostile to the 
measure, the majority of the’members gave no thought to the mat- 
terand took no pains to inform themselves as tothe points in- 
volved. Asmail but powerful minority, made up mainly of the 
Boston contingent of the club, put itself in active opposition to the 
change, and used all of their influence to defeat it. The many 
facts and figures in its favor presented by the Forest and Stream, 
and by the committees in their reports, were met by no rebutting 
evidence, but only by the statement that the men who had suc- 
cessfully defended the America’s Cup were opposed to the change 
and that they knew that it would work to the detriment of yacht- 
racing. 

Before the question of the simultaneous adoption of the proposed 
classification by the three clubs came to a vote, it was quite evi- 
dent that the Boston influence, coupled with the general indiffer- 
ence of the members to an important matter, was quite enough to 
defeat itin the New York Y.C. The change could -easily have 
passed the Seawanhaka C. Y.C., but when the position of the New 
York Y. C. became known, the committee of the former club 
recommended that no change be made by it; believing it better 

hat the then existing uniform classification by wateriine length 
hould be retained by all the clubs until they were ready to actin 
unity in replacing it by a better one; rather than that there should 
be a conflict between the two systems. 

The Larchmont Y. C., however, took a different view of the mat- 
er, and in the spring of 1890 adopted the new system of classifying 
by racing length in place of waterline, which it has adhered to 
ever since. 

With the close of the season of 1890 came the death of the 40-ft’ 
class and the stagnation in building and racing which unfortu- 
nately still exists, broken only at intervals by such spasmodic at- 
empts at class racing as the 46-footers and the Boston 21-footers, 

With no building and little racing, the necessity for a classifica- 

on almost disappeared; and it mattered little whether waterline 
or racing length was the standard. 

In view of the depressed state of racing from 1890 to the present 
ime, it has always been a satisfaction to us that we were defeated 
n our efforts for the new classification, which would inevitably, if 

adopted, have been blamed for all the ills that have afflicted 
yachting since the death of the 40-footers. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the club which has fared best in the racing 
during this time, with the greatest number of races and the larg- 
est entry lists, has been the Larchmont, with the new classifica- 
tion, and not the New York, the Seawanhaka, the Eastern or the 
Atlantic, under the old. 

As we have had occasion to note from time to time, opinion has 
been gradually changing in favor of a racing length classification; 
and it has been evident that the measure could be passed at any 
time by a united effort of any two clubs. At the same time, with 
little racing and less building, there has been no pressing necessity 
for a change. The movement has, however, rapidly gained 
strength of late,and lo! now it has come to pass that the New 
York Y. C. has quietly accepted that which it once refused. 

The New York Y.C. having finally accepted the new system, 
there is nothing to prevent the next step, the general adoption of a 
uniform system of classification by racing length, by all the large 
clubs. While this will be a decided advance, we do not look for 
any rapid revival of racing or building, as many unfavorable con- 
ditions outside of the measurement rule are still in existence. 
Should there be, however, a revival of building and class racing, 


the type of boat and ‘the ‘quality of the racing will be far better 
than under the old system. 
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FLEET OF “ KNOCKABOUTS” IN MARBLEHEAD HEAD, CARL LEADING. 
FROM PHOTO BY N. L, STEBBINS. 


” In justice to The Yachtsman, we would say that the comments 
quoted on page 114 of our isste of Feb. 9 should have been credited 
to it, and not, as would appear, to the other English journal first 
quoted. The Yachtsman has discussed the question of the new 
deed on its merits, and entirely apart from such an outside consid- 
eration as the action of the Squadron, and deserves every credit 
for its fair and independent position. 


We learn from the American Shipbuilder that W. G. Nourse has 
purchased the entire working plant and equipment formerly 
operated by Chas. P. Willard & Co., of Chicago, IIL, and will 
operate the same in building marine engines and boilers, steam 
launches, etc. The works will be known as the Marine Iron 
Works, with Mr. Nourse as manager; they are located at Clybourn 
and Southport avenues, foot C street. 


New Yachting Terms. 


New York, Feb. 11. Editor Forest and Stream: In the descri 
tion of the new British cutter Ailsa. as published in the daily 
papers, I note the phrase ‘‘a narrowing wind.’ Now, sihoneh 
judging from the context, I can frame a tolerably satisfactory defi- 
nition I would like to see it officially explained. I have asked 
several yachtsmen about it, including one who sailed his own 
handsome schooner in English waters last summer, and all of them 
admit that the term is new to them, though in common with the 
rest of us they can give a shrewd guess at its meaning. 

‘**Floaty,” if I mistake not, wasa new English coinage of last 
vear, and now we have ‘“‘narrowing.” Why not its converse, 
‘“‘widening?” They are all good words. Don’t denounce them 
simply because they are English. AMATEUR. 





The term ‘‘narrowing wind” is, we believe, comparatively new; 
probably one of those attempts made at times, with more or less 
success by yachting writers, to enlarge the rather limited vocabu- 
lary at their disposal. Anyone who has ever attempted to report 
a yacht race in detail, and with regard to strict accuracy and 
clearness of expression, will understand that style is inevitably 
sacrificed to technical detail. In such a case, these special terms 
are a boon toa writer. The term “narrowing” was undoubtedly 
suggested by the common use of the word ‘‘broad;” which would 
seem to cover the case better than our correspondent’s proposed 
“widening.” . 

The other term, “floaty,” is also new, but less definite and! ex- 
Pp icit. 

There is a strong temptation to a writer to avoid a constant repe- 
tition, especially of names; and it is quite a common practice to 
speak of the ‘‘white boat,” the ‘‘keel boat,” the ‘‘cutter,” or the 
“sloop,” where but two boats are concerned eae the season 
of 1893 we received several vigorous protests against this practice. 
the writers all declaring that they could not distinguish the boats, 
and requesting that the names be used invariably. 


Model Making in Plastic Materials. 

Editor of Forest and Stream: I am greatly pleased with the at- 
tention you have given to my letter respecting model yacht con- 
struction. Crude as my ideas were, they succeeded in providing 
me with a practical and novel method, explained in your columns 
of the last issue, and for which I thank you heartily. I have since 
learned that plaster of Paris is unsuitable as a mould.much greater 
pressure being necessary to compress the paper pulp than I at first 
considered; and its use would undoubtedly be impracticable for 
amateur designers and constructors. The “paper patch” method 
you so kindly explain, promises many more advantages to me, and 
no doubt to many of your readers, and I shall test it to the best 
of my ability atan early date, and will venture to report my ex- 
perience. A. M. YOUNG. 

We shall be glad to hear from our correspondent as to his suc- 
cess, and from others interested in the subject. 


SAI]. VIAN OF ‘KENOCKABOUT” CARL, 





Feb. 23, 1895. 
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The New York Y. C. 

_The annual meeting of the New York Y. C. was held on Feb. 14, 
Vice-Com. Brown presiding. The reports showed the club to be 
in avery prosperous condition, with a membership of over 1,100, 
a fleet of 300 yachts, and a handsome balance in the treasury. The 
following Officers were elected: Com., Edward M. Brown, st. Syl- 
via; Vice-Com., Henry C. Ward, sch. Clytie; Rear Com., James C. 
Bergen, sl. Hildegarde; Sec., J. V, S. Oddie; Treas., F. W. J. 
Hurst; Meas., John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon. Morris J. Asch, M. D.; 
Regatta Committee,{S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold, Irving 
Grinnell; Committee on Admissions, Frank T. Robinson, Robert 
Center, D. T. Worden, C. McK. Leoser, a Stickney; House 
Committee, E. E. Chase, C. Alfred Grymes, H. Edwards Ficken, 
and Arthur Ingraham; Livrary Committee, Fordham Morris, 
William Gardnes, and Arthur H. Clark; Committee on Club Sta- 
tions, W. H. Thomas, E. C. Benedict, Clarence McKim, L. Vaughan 
Clark, F. L. Anthony, F. P. Sands, and Lewis Cass Ledyard. 

The following members were elected: A. G. Hamilton, Albert B. 
Hilton, F. M. Hoyt, Harry S. Henry, James Sibley Watson, Augus- 
tus 8. Van Wickle, J. Henry Whitney, Charles H. McIntire, 
George R. Evans, U. 8S. N.; Harry M. Hodges, U. 8S. N.; W. J. 
Arkell, H. Ray Miller, E. C. Gregory, W. O, Hulme, U. 8S. N.; 
Henry E. Picking, U. 8S. N.; Percival W. Clement, William H. 
Watrous, Henry D. Macdonald, John A. Shearman, U.S. N.; R. 
C. Oswald, William H. Emory, U.S. N.; C. L. Wilson, Howard C. 
Smith, Walter Stanton, Hugh K. Norman, James B. Dickson, 
Stephen Loines, Edwin ©. Hoyt, Thomas H. Kerr. 

Mr. Ogden Goelet notified the club, by letter, that he ‘would 
offer this year the usual $1,000 and $500 cups for a race off Newport. 
The announcements were made of a letter frdm Secretary Grant, 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and also that the club had renewed 
the leases of the town house and the Newport station, each for 
five years. The annual regatta was set for June 13. 

The report of the committee on revision of the classification and 
racing rules was discussed at length, but the proposed amend- 
ments were finally carried, with two exceptions; that limiting the 
crew to the number on board when the yacht is measured, and the 
following: If an overlap exists between two yachts when both of 
them, without tacking, are about to a mark on the required 
side, then the outside yacht must, as far as possible, short of tack- 
ing, give the inside yacht room to pass clear of the mark. 

he most ingore amendments were that establishing a classi- 
fication on sailing length, and that limiting the number of crew in 
each class; both of which were -adopted. We are unable to give 
them in full this week, but will do so shortly. 


The Carl, 21ift. “Knockabout’” 

Widely as opinions may differ, both as to the ends to be attained 
in a perfect measurement rule and as to the extent to which ex- 
isting rules exert a beneficial influence on yachting, there is one 
hard fact that cannot be disposed of by the advocates of unlimited 
sailarea and other ‘“‘plain and simple rules;” that, in these days 
at least, unlimited racing soon exhausts itself, leaving for a time 
nothing in its place. Itisone of the healthy signs of the ;times 
that, the great yachting bodies having thus far failed, possibly for 
very good reasons, to produce a general measurement rule which 
does not tend to extremes, the smaller clubs are dealing with the 
question locally, but none tue iess effectively, by special legislation 
of the most extreme res :riccive nature. gy is this the case 
in England and Scotland, where the small rater, though perfect 
asa racing machine, quite evidently does not meet the wants of 
the majority of yachtsmen, who are not prepared to build a new 
and more expensive sailing toy each year. It is this class of racing 
yachtsmen which has produced the little ‘‘one-design” crafs of 
the Clyde and Thames, and the older classes of the Clyde, as well 
as the Irish ‘‘Mermaids” and ‘Water wags;’”’ the men who have 
organized each class having bound it with the most rigid restric- 
tions, in many cases to the extreme of building from one uniform 
design and specification. ; 

In this country the same causes are leading to the same results; 
we find first that any class, however popular at first, under the 
general measurement rule and existing classification, but without 
special] restrictions, has a life of one or possibly two years, This 
has been the case of the forties, the thirties, the forty-six footers 
and the Boston a footers. The reaction caused by the 
lapsing of a class does incalculable harm to yachting, driving men 
into steam or into other sports; many of them being permanently 
lost to racing. a Sa : oH 

One of the most brilliant failures in the way of a regular racing 
class, limited only by the regular rule, is the twenty-one foot class 
of 1892 in Eastern waters; starting out with a burst of enthusiasm 
and showing a fleet of a dozen boats, but practically dying at the 
end of its first season. . as = 

In contrast to this brief meteoric racing is the class which has in 
a measure succeeded the twenty-one footers, of which Alpha was 
the head; a class that from a small ‘beginning has grown lustily, 
and has now a fair promise of permanence. 

Through the kindness of the designer, Mr. W. E. Waterhouse, of 
the firm of Waterhouse & Cheesebrough, we are able to illustrate 
the first and one of the best of the now famous *‘ Knockabouts,” 
the little Carl, built in the spring of 1892. The intention of her 
owner, Mr. C. H. W. Foster, of the Eastern Y.C., was to get a 
small and handy craft; not for racing, he then having the forty- 
six footer Barbara on the stocks, but for knocking about off 
Marblehead and Half-way Rock, alone or witha friend. To this 
end the hull was made of moderate dimensions and compact form; 
and with a very simple sail plan, the tack of the jib fast to the 
stemhead. From the -first the boat was a success, showing very 
fair speed,even compared with the regular twenty-one footers 
in general sailing, though of course not fast enough to race with 
them. In point of convenience and sea-going qualities, she left 
nothing to be desired; the latter being tested once in particular, 
on the occasion of the Gloucest2r celebration in the fall, when Mr. 
Foster and his skipper sailed over from Marblehead to Gloucester 
and back to see the races in a gale that brought to grief some of the 
big fishermen, sailing in a race in the same water. The little boat 
was dry and easy, and made fine speed under reefed canvas. 
=.The present ‘‘Knockabout” class had its origin in the Carl, and 
took its name from the work that she was built for, and so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Before the first half-dozen boats had 
been built, it was seen that the class,as it then was, could be 
made to give a, of good racing: but that unless some stringent 
limits were placed on outbuilding, it would soon degenerate into 
something no better than its predecessor. To this end various 
rules were adopted by the different clubs interested, the Corin- 
thian of Marblehead adopting the following late in 1893: 

‘*A knockabout boat is a seaworthy, keel (not to include a fin- 
keel), decked or half-decked boat of fair accommodations and 
rigged simply without re and with only mainsail and only 
one head-sail, and capable of being comfortably managed by one 
man in any ordinary summer weather. 

‘*Limitations have been placed on the class as follows: 1. w. 1. 
not to exceed 21 feet: beam not to exceed 8 feet; crew three per- 
sons; depth amidships from gunwale to rabbet line shall not be 
less than 3 feet 3 inches; freeboard shall not be less than 18 
inches; mast at deck not less than 5 feet from forward end of the 
water-line. The limits on beam, depth, freeboard and place of 
mast not to exclude any existing boats which otherwise would 
come within the requirements. The sail area shall be limited to 
500 square feet, measured by this formula; multiply 85 per cent. of 
the base by one-haif of the sum of the gaff and the distance from 
top of sheave of upper throat halliard block to stem head.” 

Last year the **Knockabout” class was remarkably successful, 
the racing about Boston practically centering in it; while at the 
same time the boats were used for cruising and general work. 
After the close of the season, an association composed of the own- 
ers of the boats formed and adopted the following rules, the neces- 
sity of prohibiting all ‘‘freak” features and extreme light con- 
struction being apparent: : 

A knockabout boat is a seaworthy keel boat (not to include fin- 
keels) decked or half-decked. of fair accommodations, rigged 
simply,without bowsprit,and with only mainsail and one head sail. 

The load water-line length shall not exceed 21 feet, 

The beam at the load water-line shall be at least seven and not 
more than eight feet. : 

» ‘The freeboard shall be not less than 20 inches. 

The forward side of mast at the deck shall be not less than five 
feet from the forward end of the load water-line. 

The planking, including deck, shall be not less than three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, finished. F 

The frames shall be not less than one inch square, and spaced 
not more than 12 inches on centers. 

The deadwood shall be filled in. 

The rudder shall be hung on stern post. 

The outside ballast shall be not less than 3,500 pounds. 

The limits of the freeboard, beam, planking, frames, deadwooa, 
rudder and place of mast shall not exclude any existing knock- 
about boats which otherwise come within the restrictions. 

The sail area shall be limited to 500 square feet, measured by the 
formula, viz.: Multiply 85 per cent. of the base by half of the sum 
of the gaff and the distance from the top of the sheave of the upper 
throat halliard block to the stem head. 

The Carl and her successors may be taken as the realization of 
that ideal which was sought for by so many with but indifferent 
success between 1880 and 1886, a small, smart and thoroughly ser- 
viceable cutter. That the early boats were more or less failures 
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was due to faulty dimensions, too little power and beam, heavy 
construction, insufficient ballast or similar defecus; they did good 
work for their day, as compared with the existing boats then used 
for cruising; but all had serious faults. In the ‘*Knockabout” of 
to-day, the skillful designers who have made the class, have util- 
ized the experience and knowledge obtained in the 40-ft. and other 
larger and more important c to turn outa 21-ft. cutter that 
is quite as near perfection as is likely to be seen for many a day. 
Staunch, strong and sturdy, widely separated from the freaks,of 
the fin type, they meet the needs of a very large number of good 
keen yachtsmen; men who are wise enough to enjoy a close race 
in the class, even though some finny fellow sailing alongside is 
able to make loops around them. : 

As already stated, Carl was not built for racing, but with the 
growth of the ‘‘Knockabout ” fleet and the introduction of racing, 
her owner was y the one to stay ashore, and last year she 
steod second on the record, according to the very complete sum- 
mary prepared by the Boston Globe. Her dimensions are as fol- 





lows: 
Length over all ..80 ft. 6 in. 
- A. w. 1... 20 ft. 9in. 
Beam, extreme. 7 ft. 9in. 
wes We . 7 ft. 3in. 
tt diakiekttcbnbnhs kpaidhh ina sessbeseesienns 4 ft. 6in. 
cs scuaty seus svebseannaneseos 1 ft. 10 in. 
k POEL <csstonsnes anrcccenssscenccns 2.32 tons 
SOs oun cnsccnssces crctcccencsececse 5 ft. 3in 
SE icnnkccascepeveicnnstdvntie 27 ft. 8in 
PRRER, Gah baubhouebvocdes seseobcate costes consid 23 ft. 3in 
iit iicimebeRsitnsbecgsccnsbesoncnseeseysvest 13 ft. 3in. * 


= Carl was built by the Lawley Co., a guarantee of good construc- 
tion, and she is neither flimsy nor clumsy, but put together to 
stand, and at the same time with every care to avoid useless 
w t. The cockpit is water-tight, and there is room for quite a 
cabin; some of the later boats of the class, fitted up for cruising 
rather than day sailing, showing remarkably good accommoda- 
tions on the same dimensions. Messrs. Waterhouse & Cheese- 
brough have turned out a number of similar boats within the past 
two years, most of them being built by the Lawley Go. 
A New Western Steam Yacht. 

Editor Forest and Stream: The Detroit River Navy will next 
summer have added to its fleet of beautiful yachts a notable craft, 
by Commodore M. B. Mills, being the largest steel yacht ever 
launched west of Cleveland, the contract for which has been let to 
the Detroit Boat Works, after models and specifications by Fred. 
A. Ballin. 

The interest in yachting has been pogidty developin, 
during the last four years, and within five years a num 
handsome and fast boats have been placed on the river. It was a 
long time before the advantages for the nificent and fascinat- 
ing sport offered to the people of the beautiful City of the Straits 
were fully appreciated by them at their true worth. Thirty years 
ago Commodore R. C. Barker brought to these waters the Coral, 
a very tidy and fleet little craft, and the interest in sailing yachts 
at that time was lively, though spasmodic; but the history of 
yachi in the vicinity of Detroit may be said to date from that 
time. r, the predilection for steam yachts has been over- 
shadowing the love for sailing craft, and the wealthy gentlemen 
of the city and vicinage have taken to the former. 

Commodore Mills has been one of the most active men recently 
in connection with the advancement of the interests of yachts- 
men, and the yacht Grace, which he now owns, has been regarded 
asone of the best boats on the river; but she, witn all the rest, 
will have to be contented with a more modest position when the 
new craft is put in commission. : s 

A description of it will, perhaps, be of interest in this connec- 
tion, which is given your readers through the courtesy of the De- 
troit Free Press: J : 

The length over all will be 132 ft., water line 110 ft., beam 17 ft. 6 
in., and depth 8 ft.9in. She will be schooner-rigged with ciipper 
bow, fiush deck, metal bulwarks about 12 in. above the deck, and a 
netted handrail above. The hull will be of the best quality of 
milled open hearth steel. She is to have three water-tight bulk- 
heads, one in the bow and one at each end of the machinery space. 

The decks will be of clear white pine, in narrow width, fastened 
to the steel deck frame by brass screws. 

The propelling power will be a triple expansion engine, 10, 16 and 
26. in. cylinders by 6-in. stroke. There will be a surface con- 
denser of the salt water type with the necessary air and circulat- 
ing pumps, boiler feed pumps, blower engines and electric light 

lant. The boilers will be of Taylor’s improved water tube type. 8 
Fe. in width and 9 ft. in length, with a peeing surface of 1,600 sq. 
ft. It is intended that she will develop 350 H. P., which is fully 100 
more than any yacht now in the river. There will be a special de- 
vice for discharging ashes by che means of a steam blower, so that 
there will be no dust. The coal bunkers will have a + of 
twenty tons of hard coal and an arrangeme’it will be e where- 
by the oil tanks in the machinery rooms can be filled through deck 
p which close up - |< Her propeller will be 4 ft. 6 in, diam. 

Gn. deck forward will be located a large deck house finished in 
mahogany. It will be 2 ft. long and the average width will be 8 
ft. This will be used asa dining and lounging-room. The room 
will be designed and ae according to the ancient style of 
Italian re mee. The ceilings will be of electro-plastic metal, 
and around the sides wili be continuous divans, upholstered in 
morocco leather, in colors to harmonize with the rugs and decora- 
tions on the ceiling. The windows will be of French plate glass, 
draped with curtains of brocaded silk. In the center of the room 
will stand a 12-ft. mahogany folding-table with lockers and shelves 
underneath. There will be china closets and lockers in the cor- 
ners. The floor will be covered with linoleum and rugs. 

On top of the deck house, which will be surrounded by a brass 
railing, will be the steering wheel, binnacle and a powerful elec- 
tric search-light. Another feature will be an electric flag of eighty- 
five colored bulbs forming the commodore’s private colors. From 
each side of the top of the deck house a bridge runs to the edge of 
the ship. 

iy the inside of the deck house a mahogany staircase leads 
down to the smoking-room. containing sofas on each side which 
ean be converted into berths. This room will be 9 ft. by 15, and 
among its articles of furniture will be a sidebard with necessary 
drawers, lockers and shelves to be filled with cut glass, etc. The 
woodwork inthis room will be cherry and patterned in the old 
colonial style. The ceiling will be decora with lincrusta. col- 
ored and metalized to match the sofas and ottomans, which will be 
upholstered in morocco, harmonizing perfectly with the mohair 
eurtains and Wilton carpets. ; 

From this room a door leads forward to the captain’s stateroom 
which will be finished in natural butternut, with all the necessary 

uisites of a perfect sleeping apartment. The engineer's room 
will also be a comfortable one and will adjoin the engine room. 

Another door from the smoking-room leads to the lavatory and 

liey, the latter being fitted up with all the ere lockers, 
drawers, shelves and racks for a first-class yacht, also a large ice- 
box holding half a ton ot ice. There will be a sink, hot and cold 
water,a large yacht range and a dumb waiter to run to the deck 
house. The woodwork will be natural pine, the floor covered with 
linoleum and the ceiling tinted with light colors. 

Forward of the galley will be located the crew's quarters, con- 
taining eight bunks of galvanized piping and with canvas mat- 
tresses. There will be lockers, seats, wardrobes, and a mess table 
jn this room. A special companionway of mahogany admits from 
the fore deck to thisroom. Forward of the crew’s quarters are 
ehain lockers and a storage room. 

Abaft the mainmast is located a companionway, from which a 
mahogany staircase leads to the passage below the deck from 
which admission is gained on the starboard side to the owner's 
stateroom. This room will bea marvel of beauty. The interior 
woodwork of this and the bathroom adjoining, will be of white 
mahogany, natural finish and in Louis XIV. style. The ceilings 
will be decorated in ivory with raised ornaments of silver. The 
berth will be finely decorated, the hangings being of the same 

neral style as the deck house, of brocaded silk. The floor will 

covel with the newest design in French velvet carpet. Ad- 
joining this and connected by a door is another stateroom deco- 
vated in a similar style with the same woodwork. It will contain 
a stationary washstand with hot and cold water and wardrobes. 
The eeiling decorations will be gold leaf to correspond with the 


carpet. 
‘Abaft this room communicating with the saloon is the butler’s 
ntry, finished in quartered Cuba birch and containing an ice- 
—y caine. closets, lockers with cut-glass fronts, a small sink and 
racks for glassware. 
Turning from the stairway through the passageway entrance is 
ned to the main saloon, the full width of the ship and 17 ft. long. 
e woodwork is quartered Cuba birch and the ceiling will be 
made of raised ornaments, festoons and wreaths, colored and 
riehiy gilded, Louis XIII. style. There will be continuous divans 
around the room which can be changed at will into four commodi- 
ous berths, all upholstered in velour imperator, specially designed 
and imported for this room, The only occasion on which this ma- 
terial was ever before used in America was in the Pullman cars 


in Detroit 
r of very 
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exhibited at the World's Fair. The curtains will be velour “de 
Guinness in colors to match the covering and French 
will be very elaborate. There will be a fine birch round table as 
well asa writiug~lesk and book-case built into the sides of the 
room. There will be a toilet room in one corner and a washstand 
built under the stairway. The sides between the side lights will 
be utilized for china closets, neatly decorated with spindle work 
“Veading t cecum 1 ill be 

ing into the main saloon w two spare staterooms con- 
taining berths, wardrobes and washstands with lockers under the 
berths. The woodwork will be y, rococco style. The 
walls will be covered with French cretonne tufted. The ngs 
will be light silk trimmed witn lace. There will he velvet carpets 
and the ceilings will be decorated to correspond with the colors of 
the cretonne. 

On deck forward will be placed a power ht capstan-windlass 
for working ship or hoisting anchors, of which there will be two. 
The anchor chain will be a three-eighths cable, forty fathoms in 
longs. + be arte Se two ee = = pepusei 
wood wi ogany tri ngsand gratings and nickel-plated 
fittings. There will also be a 21-ft. naphtha launch. - 

Awnings will be spread over the forward and after part of the 
ship with the necessary side curtains on the after-deck, the rid 
ro} to be carried by crow feet from the gaff. By means of the 
side curtains the after-deck can be ho in and will be lighted 
by many incandescent globes from above. 

The deck —— such as mooring bits, deck ‘and bunker scut- 
tles, will be of polished brass. The house over the boiler will be 
flush riveted steel plate. There will also bea large mahogan 
skylight over the engine-room, owner's room and main saloon, wi! 
brass guards, quadrants and hinges. 

The steering gear is specially designed so that there will be no 
slack in the cable in any position.. The engine signal from the to 
of the deck house and bridge will be brass cranks and all be 
ropes leading through the cabin will be encased in polished brass 
piping. The interior of the yacht will be lighted by fifty 16-candle 
power incandescent lamps furnished —o dynamo in the engine- 
room, in conjunction with a storage battery plant. All fixtures, 
clusters and chandeliers will be of neat and original design in 
bronze. KEUKA. 

Detroit, Jan. 31, 1895. 


The New 90-footers- 


The designers and builders of the American defender and the 
new Valkyrie IIL. are equally active is quacdiog the secrets of the 
drafting-room and shops; the result being a host of idle and im- 
—— rumors, many of them totally unworthy of credence. 

‘rom the Clyde comes a report that the new Watson boat will be 
built of *‘nickel-plated steel,” by which is meant **nickel steel,” an 
alloy of great strength and having other desirable qualities. 
While Mr. Watson has doubtless investigated the subject of metal 
construction, in view of es bottom of Tubin bronze, we 
doubt very much that he will forsake the method which has given 
such good results in Queen Mab, Valkyrie II1., Britannia and many 
other yachts, the true composite build. 

The refusal of the Hereshoffs to disclose anything about the new 
boat gives free scope to the imagination of writers, and wonderful 
tales of the “important if true” variety, are now coming from 
Bristol. The following story, by Mr.W. E. Robinson, in the Bos- 
ton Globe,contains all of the facts at present known, and is reason- 
able and logical in its deductions. Stories of fin-keels and center- 
boards to the contrary, we look for sucha boat as Mr. Robinson 
describes, a keel cutter of about 25 ft. beam and 18 ft. extreme 
draft, of the conventional construction, with frames running down 
close to the lead keel, as distinguished frem the canoe hull with 
plate finand bulb. At the same time the hull will be boldty cut 
away below, as in Calluna and Vendetta, making a model of fin 
type. The constraction is more likely to be of composite than of 
all metal. The new steam yacht Eugenia was launched on Feb. 12, 
the ice being cut away from the front of the shop. As soon as the 
ice is out and the new railway of the firm in Walker’s Cove com- 
pleted, she will be hauled out. The Gould 20-rater is nearly com- 
pleted, and will be moved over to the north shop, and the mould 
for the lead keel of the Cup defender will be placed very soon on 
the vacant ways in the south shop, where Gloriana, Wasp, Nava- 
hoe and Colonia were built. The masonry foundations of the ways 
have been strengthened lately, and a new melting-pot has been 
set in the yard. . 

Mr. Robinson’s story is as follows: 

“The probability that the Cup defender, now building by the 
Herreshoffs, will be a composite boat, wood planking on steel 
frames, as outlined exclusively in The Globe last Sunday, seems 
stronger than ever in view of the many known facts which point 
to that plan of construction as inst the Tobin bronze plating on 
steel frames, which was originally considered. 

‘*Work in the south shop on the mould for the big lead keel is 
=p , although somewhat slowly. The lead for running the 

eel is on hand and is piled just outside on the south side of the 
shop, where it is handy to the melting-pots. It is believed that 
this lead would not be on hand so early were the boat to be aTobin 
bronze one, and the lead keel run after the boat was plated, as was 
done in Colonia and Vigilant. 

“The preparations for the running of the lead keel in the very 
place in the south shop where the boat is to be built points almost 
conclusively to composite construction. With the lead keel in 
place, the patos and placing of the oak keel above it, the bolt- 
ing of the two together and the framing and planking of the boat, 
tollow naturally. If Tobin bronze pies were to be used, much 
of the work of riveting the steel keel plate, floors and frames could 
be done better without the lead keel. 

‘**In view of the fact that the boat must be delivered June 1, and 
consequently launched a couple of weeks before that, in order to 
have a trial trip, it is more than probable that only the speediest 
and best methods of building wi!l be used. Another indication of 
composite construction is thereby afforded. A composite boat can 
be built mach more quickly than a Tobin bronze plated boat, and 
this is in itself a strong factor. 

“The recent arrival by freight of a large quantity of mahogany 
in long lengths and of excellent quality is alsoa pointer toward 
composite construction. Dou planking, with the outer skin of 
mahogany, is the most likely form such construction would take 
in the Herreshoffs’ hand, and it would be no more difficult to do 
in a large than in asmall boat. Thorough strapping by diagonal 
steel straps across the steel frames and deck beams would make 
dependence on the strength of the planking much less necessary 
than might at first appear, and double planking could be made 
light, yet sufficiently strong. A composite boat would be much 
lighter than a Tobin bronze or a steel one, and in lightness of con- 
struction lies much of success in the coming cup contest. 

‘*Further bearing on the matter of composite construction is the 
fact that but a few steel workers have returned, and that more 
do not appear to be coming. Thegang of steel workers now at the 
works is not large enough to plate a boat with the degree of speed 
which is a necessity in this case. It is only large enough to bend 
the steel frames and do what riveting may be requi in settin, 
up the frame and in strapping it. On the other hand the force o 
wood-workers in the shops is a large one, and as it is known that 
they all expect te be kept very busy until June 1, the inference of 
work on a composite boat is a very strong one. There is certainly 
not work enough on other boats in the shops to give so largea 
gang steady work for so long a time. 

‘With the arrival of the last lot of mahogany, there appears to 
be more of that wood in stock than would be likely to be used ex- 
cept for the purpose before named. The arrival of wood stock has 
also so much increased that help has been given the man in charge 
of measuring it up. In short, if the boat does not turn out to bea 
composite one, then all signs will have failed and the Herreshoffs 
departed much from their usual methods of work. 

**As to the type of boat it can be asse , with no small degree 
of confidence, that the Cup defender will be a keel boat, and as 
near a fin keel in model and shape as she can be made, and yet 
retain the ordinary form of construction without the use of a plate 
fin to carry the lead keel. Indications are that she will be of good 
draft, considerably more than Colonia of 15 feet, and if she has a 
centerboard it will be but a small auxiliary one forward to keep 
her from falling off when going to windward in light airs, a similar 
one, in fact, to the one found useful on Jubilee. She should not 
be much beamier than was Colonia of 24 feet, certainly the beam 
will not be nearly that of Vigilant, which was 26. 

“The water line length is designed at 89 feet. This is four feet 
over the design of V: nt and Colonia, but both those boats were 
over that line when in fina! racing trim, Vigilant measuring 
nearly 87 feet. The additional aa. powers eaves opportunity 
for fining the lines forward and aft, and the making of an 
easier form to drive through the water. The under water body 
will be fined away as much as possible and the dead wood cut away, 
both forward and aft, even to the possible extent of using a bal- 
anced rudder instead of one hung on the stern post. 

“The keel, with its Soap 6 wood and lead keel below, will 
drop straight from the garboard, and the garboard itself will have 
just enough hollow for strength. The lead will be low down and 
rising 70 tons in weight. The boat will, therefore, be a powerful 





one, yet it is doubtful if a much larger sail plan than that of Vigi- 
lant will be carried, because of finer lines and an easier boat to 
drive. A 100-foot mainboom is about as long as can be handled 
and kept from buckling. 

“The shortening of the keel and the cutting away of all dead- 
wood, together with the upward-curvitig ends of the lead keel, 
will make the boat very quick in stays, and she should be at no 
disadvantage in this respect to her British an nist. Should a 
balanced rudder be no one need be surp' to Sad a Mig 
tiller to control it,asonzthe British boats, instead of the us 
American style of a wheel on all boats over 46 feet. British helms- 
men have always claimed not only better and more sensitive steer- 
ing from a tiller than from a wheel, but also ter quickness in 
putting a boat about. The latter oo of the claim seems sub- 
stantiated by some abservations of Navahoe’s sailing abroad. A 
tiller on an American Cup defender would be a novelty, but would 
bea ible advantage and certainly not a detriment. 

“The lead keel may be bulbed to secure lead _at the lowest pent: 
ble point, a feature which neither Colonia nor Vigilant had, alleged 
sketches and plans to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘Confirmation of The Globe’s statement of the saving in weight 
by having few interior fittings and berthing the crew on an at- 
tendant steamer is at hand. Mr. Iselin is looking for a steamer 
suitable as a tender to the new boat, and wishes accommodations 
on her for half a hundred men. He wants her by May 15, and pre- 
sumably will have his crew ready by that time, so as to take charge 
of the new boat as soon as she is delivered to him. 

“This shows that, as in the Vigilant’s case, money is no object tu 
the syndicate, and that the expense may run as hign, if not higher, 
than it did then. 

**‘Summing up the Cup defender, it can be said that sition she 
is a keel boat, yet she will be no copy of keel voats from abroad, 
but a legitimate development from Wasp and from the successful 
fin keels of the smaller classes, 

“She will be the fastest boat yet turned out from an American 

designer's hands, and unless all indications are at faujt, she will 
beso much faster than Vigilant and the others that their use in 
racing will be only to tune her up to her highest pitch by forcing 
her to see how much she can beat them. The writer always 
felt confident that the Herreshoffs could beat the Vigilant, but 
whether enough to beat an improved Britannia was the doubt. 
Now, however, he feels confident not only of beating the American 
boats, but also the challenger, whether Fife’s or Watson’s new 
one. 
“fhe Cup will not, indeed, be defended without a close and in- 
teresting contest, in which neither side can afford to throw away 
any points, but the outlook for success is good if the Cup defender 
comes up to indications and expectations.” 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


= Lampa, schr., arrived at Gibraltar on Feb. 15, all well. Her 
owner. Mr. R. S. Palmer, with Messrs. H. W. Bull and Lyman 
Colt, sailed from New York on Feb. 16 to join her. 


= Messrs. Waterhouse & Chesebrough have placed an order with 
the Canley Co. for a steam yacht of composite build, 125 over ali, 
100 ft. L. w. L, 16 ft. beam, 6 ft. draft, with a speed of 14 knots under 
natural draft. Her owner, as yet unknown, is presumably Dr. W. 
B. ane, of Philadelphia, former owner of Gloriana and Cin- 
derella. 


= After some delay due to ‘ce and cold weather, which prevented 
her complete launching at the first attempt, on Feb. 7, the new 
Fife cutter Ailsa was set afloat on the following day, and eight 
days later she sailed from Glasgow for the Mediterranean, where 
she wilt meet Britannia. The yacht is very much cut away below, 
making her of the fin type, in spite of her composite construction. 
and she is heavily canvassed, her sail area being 11,5008q. ft., and 
her rating 172. 


The record for speed is now held b 
stroyer, Boxer, built by Messrs. J. 1. Thornycroft & Co. She was 
taken out on Jan. 8 for her second preliminary trial of 
speed at the Maplins, having a full load of 30 tons on .board, and 
attained a mean speed over six runs on the measured mile of no 
less than 29.314 knots. The result is the more remarkable, as the 
boat was down to her load-draft of water,7 ft.2in. She is 201 ft. 
6 in. long, 19 ft, beam, and is fitted with boilers and engines of the 
same type and size as those of the Ardent.—Nautical Magazine. 


This is all very well, as far as official trials over the measured 
mile, but an American yacht still holds unbroken the newspaper 
record, 3.16 knots. 


The owner of the steam yachts Vamoose and Judge have finally 
agreed to race on the Sound in June, for $1,000 per side. The 
owners of Norwood, Yankee Doodle and Rex will be allowed to en- 
ter, if they are desirous of doing so. 


The annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y.C. was held on 
Feb. 14, the following officers being elected: Com., Charles T. Wil- 
lis, sloop Mistral; Vice-Com., William Osborn, slp. Crocodile: Rear 
Com., George G. Tyson, cutter Vorant; Sec., G. W. Pfeiffer: 
Treas., Richard Outwater; Regatta Committee—Frank B. Jones, 
Chairman; Richard Outwater and D. W. Merritt. Trustees (to 
serve three years)—D. Malcolm Winne and Louis R. Alberger. 


The annual meeting of the American Y. C. was held on Feb. 12, 
the following officers being elected: Com., John H. Flagler: Vice- 
Com., Caleb G. Evans: Rear Com., Charles T. Willis; Sec., Thomas 
L. Scovill: Treas., William Porter Allen; Fleet Su nm, Charles [, 
Pardee, M. D.; Meas., Charles H. Haswell; Consulting Engineer, 
George W. Magee, U.S. N. Trustees (to serve three years)—W. 
H. Starbuck, W. E. Connor; to serve one year, the unexpired term 
of Mr. E. 8. Chapin, resigned, William H. Catlin;to serve one year, 
the unexpired termof Mr. Clement Gould, deceased. Edwin H. 
Weatherbee. Regatta Committee—Stuyvesant Wainwright, 
Chairman; Horace See, Marsells Clark Parsons, Isaiah Parsons 
and Simeon Ford. The club will run a coach between the club- 
house at Milton Point and 135th street, New York, during the sea- 
son. ‘ 


Mohican, schr., Dr. porving, arrived at Plymouth, Eng, on Feb. 
14, all well on board. The yacht left St. Michaels, Azores, on Jan. 31. 

The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held on Feb. 11 at 
the Waldorf, in New York, Com. Banks presiding. The following 
officers were elected: Com., Georgé J. Gould, steam yacht Ata- 
lunta; Vice-Com., Frederick T. Adams, schr. vacht Sachem; Rear 
Com., William A. Hazard, schr. yacht Fenella; Sec., David E. 
Austen; Treas., H.C. Wintringham. Trustees—David Banks, A. 
P. Ketchum, J. Fred. Ackerman, J. Rogers Maxwell, Jefferson 
Hogan, Thomas_L. Arnold. Membership Committee—Philip G. 
Sanford, David E. Austen, Louis F. Jackson; Measurer, Henry J. 
Gielow; Regatta Committee—John L. Bliss, George H. Chureh. 
Geo’ W. M McNulty, Henry J. Gielow, Charles E. Walling; 
Nominating Committee for next year; Thomas L. Arnold, L. F. 
Jackon, David E. Austen, P. G. Sanford, John L. Bliss and George 
H. Church. 


The Huguenot Y. C., of New Rochelle, is building a new house. 
The club has adopted the Seawanhaka rule, and one-gun start, 
and its courses will be four-sided, sailed twice around. 


June ll was set for the annual regatta, the cruise to be held in 
August. It was decided to admit to life membership all members 
of 15 years’ standing upon the payment of $100; and also to admit 
not over 20 members of less standing on payment of $250 each. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Y.C., on Feb. 12, the following 
members were electekd: Com., William Amory Gardner; Vice- 

Jom., Charles F. Adams, 2d; Rear Com., Henry W.Lamb; Sec., 
William 8S. Eaton, Jr.; Treas., Patrick T. Jackson; Meas., Henry 
Taggard; Members of Council at Large, Augustus Hemenway and 
rE Peabody; Regatta Committee—William 8. Eaton, Jr., Augus- 
tus N. Rantoul, P. T. Jackson, Thomas Nelson and Henry H. Buck. 
Committee on Admissions, F, E. Peabody, Gordon Dexter, C. F. 
Adams, 2d., William Caleb Loring and the Secretary. House Com- 
mittee—T. Wattson Merrill, Frederick E. Snow, Dr. Franklin 
Dexter, Robert Saltonstall and the Secretary. 


CANOE NEWS NOTES. 


Vice-Com. Quick has called a mastiog of the executive commit- 
tee of the Atlantic Division, which will be held at Trenton, N. J., 
on Saturday, March 2, at8 P. M.,at the Hotel Algonquin. Al 

members of the division are invited to be present. The majority 
of the committee expect to leave New York on the 5 P. M. train on 
March 2, Penna. R. R. 


The annual meeting of the Palisade C. C. was beld on Feb. 5, at 
the club-house, Hoboken, the following officers being elected: 
Com., P. Hildebrandt; Vice-Com., J. L. Held; Capt., C. Speer; 
Lieut., F. McKechnie; Sec., J. E. Davis; Treas., E. Baker. The 
Palisade C.C. hasa limited membership of 30 and a fleet of 16 
canoes, 2 canoe yawls, one 25 ft. war canoe and 2 club dingheys. A 
club four and a tandem paddling canoe will —— be added 
this season. Inacouple of weeks Capt. Speer, who is an expert 


the new torpedo-boat de- 


all-around canoeist, will begin to train a crew for the war canoe, 
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Little = get = line ea 
with it. t will save 
Finger more fish than any 
other reel. Manipula- 
ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. 





Rochester, N.Y, 
+ | 


7 |WOOD’S ATTRACTO 


Fig: 





Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


‘A BLUE YELLOW AT 


ALOGUE OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SENT 
IN “THE 


___TENTS, NETS, SEINES 
AND EVERYTHING FREE | 
ee GOODS LINE, _ 

application 


"E.G, MEACHAM ARMS CO, 


——ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Imterchangeable Hooks. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. 
r REUBEN WOOD'S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. ¥, 











When writing tell-them that you 
saw the ad. in ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


Cc. B. WILKINSON, 
42 John Street, N New York. 


Manufacturing Jeweler. 


MEDALS AND BADGES 


A ‘SPECIALTY. 


Special Designs furnished on application 
free of charge. 


The Spaniel and its Training: 


By F. H. F. MERCER. 


A complete manual of the care, management and training of the Spaniel by a practical 
sportsman and an enthusiast on this braed. The volume is illustrated by admirable portraits 


‘fail the more important breeds of spaniels, and contains the standards adopted by the 
English and American Spaniel Clubs. 
enerally, and is indispensable to every owner. @ 


PRICE $1.00. 


fOREST AND STREAM I PUBLISHING 1 CO., 318 Broadway, ¥. Y 


VIES & CO., London, England, 














When writing tell them that you saw the! 


ad. in ‘“ Forest and Stream.” 


An elastic Celluloid Band (Fig™1) re-inforces the bamboo and extends inside the ferrule tu 
Fig. 2, producing a Very Strong and Flexible End. gThe point of greatest strain .betweeg 

1 and Fig. 2) thus becomes v¢he strongest part of the rod, and it cannot break at this puint.. 
guarantee every rod. Fig. 3 represents our patent Waterproof Cap, which prevents the 





1—Elastic Celluloid Band. re-inforcing the Bamboo. Fig: 2—German Silver Ferrule 
Patented May 6, 1890. Fig. 3—Patent Waterproof Cap, excluding all moisture. 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO.,’ 316 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 





When writing tell them that you saw the 
ad, in “‘Forest and Stream.” 


The work is highly praised by the sporting press 





= Send 5 cents.to; pay 
e call particular ‘attention to” the;mechanical principle. of our Kosmic Ferrules.% Rods — 1995 Ti 
break most frequently at the point where the wood enters the ferrule. When the diameter of a Postage on us- 
joint is lesel to enter the smaller diameter of the ferrule, its strength is lessened 4o per cent. ’ trated Catalogue of 
n the Kosmic ferrules this objection has been entirely overcome.» There is no reduction in Amite Geel 
the size, or change in the shape of the wood, "untit. ith has passed_a full half inch into the nging se 


The , “ghubb” Trade Mark Fishing 
Rods and Fine Fishing Tackle. 
Address, T. H. CHUBB ROD oo. ee 
ost Millis, Vt. 


Please mention Forest and Stream. 


- ZAR IE a RRR SE I 8 RRNA CARLENE ME 
Miscellaneous. 


ry 





Greatest minnow casting bait for all kind#.of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 





CELEBRATED HATS 


LADIES’ ROUND a AND BONNETS 
—AND— 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d 
streets, and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street; 
Palmer House, Chicago; 914 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

wm Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


Indestructible. 
Agents wanted, 















‘THs, ONLY 3} Paneer Pennine LIKE THE 


Natchaug Braided Silk Line, 


Made from the choicest stock braided 16-strand 
three-cord silk. They will outwear three ordinary 


lines. Spool perfectly when in use. 
Never flatten or become water soaked. 


THE NATCHAUG WATERPROOF BAIT & FLY LINES 


will float on the water. The finish cannot be broken. Those who have used them will have no others. 
Send four cents for samples and prices and yemphict containing our awards of yrinas Scr lait oiston end 
tash prizes for 1994. For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 


THE NATCHAUG SILK CO., Willimantic, Ct. 


Chicago Office, 213-215 Fifth Avenue. . 








NewEdition ofSteam Yachts, 


Steam Yachts and Launches; Their Machin 





Management. By.©. P. Kunhardt. A new Yn 
with extended text and many added illustrations. 
‘Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Cco., 
818 Broadway, New York. 


| Our New Alaska.’ By Chas. Hallock, $1:50, 








= ____ FOREST AND STREAM. 





ORANGE “EXTR 
POWDER. 


NCE SEAT TACKLE FOR TARPON. 


| Rops—ss. 50 to $25.00 each. REELS—A special line, from $2.40 to 
gui best black powder made for general! £14.09 each. ‘TARPON HOOKS on special snoods, $1.50 to $6.00 per 


strong and burns with perfect combustion. 


Very oe which is almost instantly dozen. LINES— Our Best Red Spool Lines are acknowledged to » be 
dissipate smoothest and strongest line made. We carry a full tine of tackle” for 


‘i TROI S 0 ORF 99 ‘| Florida anglers. 


Smokeless Shotgun Seeder: WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 


7 1: a a 

Less SMOKE, less RECOIL, less NOISF | 7 Warren Street, New York 
and less RESIDUUM than any powde: | 

made. | 

Laflin & Rand Powder Co.. 

New York Office, 29 Murray St. 


Send postal card for illustrated pamphle 
showing sizes of grains of powder, mailed 
FREE. 


See Our New Styles in Tarpon Reels. 


' : THOS. J. CONROY, 














310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


we DUPONT'S am <an0! “An, “> FLORIDA FISHING. 


GUNPOWDER, 


Du Pont’s it’s Rifle. 
Du Pont’s Choke Bore. 
Du Pont’s Trap Powder. | 


— V.G.P. Strong, Clean and Quick. | 
Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking. f 
Du Pont's Crystal Grain. f 

Du Pont’s 


SMOKELESS POWDER. | 


Quick Ignition. Rapid Combustion. 
Sup>2rior Pattern. Slightest Recoil. 


one of my celebrated 


SILVER KING REELS, 
SILVER KING LINES. : 


Acknowledged to be the best. 





Established 1830. 









back siding click (steel spring and 
rachet) with patent adjusting pivot cap. 
iC These reels can be procured at the lead-' 


reels bear my name. 
I do not sell at ‘retail. 
JULIUS VOM HOFE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—? 
‘i POSTAL FOR CATALOGUE. FIRST PRIZE 











sortment at Low Prices. 


[RPEE Sanaa 


“Bright alike outside and 






” Mailed FREE on applica- 
tion. With each copy we will send A : T DDARD & KENDALL 
flat) a beautiful painting of New 5 j 
weet Peas until the 500,000 have all 
been called for. Send a postal to-day, 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philada. 


HARRISON’S BEST SPROAT 


ON GIMP OR GUT LOOP 


oC ~”n 
NA | World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893 | BR 
EL DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO, 4 Sous = RODS REELS 
32 Pine Street, New York. | oS = J , 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S = = LINES. HOOKS 
STEEL PENS. |=):. 2 , , 
COLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 188% | = >| ee Ero. FoR 
Aad the Chicago Exposition Award. \O| fe =f rn ’ 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, PS Ee 23| = 
ae oe Fs1 OQ 
= lr -2| > Fishing, 
Regulater mig ot oles 2 atop. 25c. CUSHMAN = <& oF a 
DENISON, [fz bth ay... New York, — 3 | = Trout and Bass Tackle in great as- 
<= Ga 
“ 2 
S&S 
= o 
- i 





Raw Furs. 


- WE WANT YOU TO TRY 


GOLDEN Seine | 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


All the talk in the world will not convince you 
so quickly as atrial that it is almost Perfec- 
tion, We will send on receipt of 10 centsa 
Sample to any address. Prices of Golden 
Sceptre, 1 Ib., $1.30; 1-4 lb., 40 cents, postage 
paid. —CATALOGUE FREE— 6 


SunBrve, 159 Fulton St., W. Y, City, 
Rods & Tackle 


Highest prices paid. Send for price current 
The A. E. Burkhardt Co., Exporters and 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Brief. 
New York Sells the Brief 
St. Louis Sells the Brief. 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Game 
and Fish Laws of all North America. 


-: Manufacturers of Fine Fishi 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW GANGS and FLIES. 

NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades Fishing Tackle, Rod-Ma- 
kers’ Supplies, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk Worm Gut, Flies, Artificial Baits and every 
requisite for anglers. Anglers, send 10 cents in stamps ‘for large catalogue. (Please 
deduct amount from your first order.) TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS, 

CHARLES PLATH &SON, 130 Canal Street (Near the Bowery), New York 


| Fine Fishing Tackle and Camping Goods. 


Do not go South unless you have | 


ing Fishing Tackle stores. All genuine 





374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 













| HAZARD’S 


GUNPOWDER. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
“Let him now shoot who never shot before, 
And him who ulways shot now shovt the nore.” 


All prominent Rifle Matches won with Havard’s Fowder 
All important Seas Prizes won with 
Hazard’s Powder. 


’ Magazine and Fresh Powder at il Principal Points. 
Hazard’s “Kentucky Rifle’’ 


For shotguns or rifle, properly grained for loug and 
short range, muzzle or breecn-loaders. 
Hazard’s ‘‘Trap Powder,’’ 
A new and special make for Trap Shooting. The best 
powder ever manufactured for snotgun cartridges. 
e Hazard’s ‘‘Duck Shooting,’’ 
Nothing better for general flela use. 
Hazard’s ‘‘Electric,’’ 
Hazard’s Blasting and Mining « 
Green Label). Made of retined materials, thoroughly 
{aco anes thu: producing > ae comparatively 
Geren smoke, of extra rarikoy ud a favorite among 
NEKS, SOecRYMEN® RA daD CONTRACTORs. 
@Government Cannon and [usket 
Powders, also special grades for EXPORT of iny re 
quired grain or proof. 





When ordering from [lerchants, 
SPECIFY HAZARD’S. 


Hazasd’s Shotgun Cartridges, 
Jarefully loaded on perfect automatic mavnines, only 
the best of snelis and other material used. 


ie ey cartridges from Cartridge Loading Com- 
r from merchants, insist that they contam 

ERD, * otherwise wder of other makes may be 
substituted. HAZARD’S should cost no more than other 


nds. 
For Diagram Card and Descriptive Circular write 


THE HAZARD POWDER CO., 


44,46 & ~ Cedar st., New York City, 





© pRAnCE OFFICES: c 
e s wile Con “tncinaati, O, 
Agent,’ has Chatianpems. Fenn. 
E - ‘Rice, c~ - = « = «= Chicago, Ii} 
W. McB Agent, - St Loul:, Mo. 
e F. Sonim e nek & SONS, Agents, Kansas City. 
i. P. COLLINS, Agent, Baltimore, Md. 








Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Reels, | Oriental Powder Mills, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Sporting, 
Wila Fow! Shooting, 
Falcon Ducking. 
ALSO THE NEW 


Wine Shot 
SPORTING POWDER. 


AGENCIES AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL PoINTs 
IN THE WEST. 
Send for illustrated & descriptive pamphlet. 


PETER MOLLER’S 


Norwegian 


COD LIVER OIL. 


MOLLER’s 

















ee 


Tarpon, and all kinds of Southern Sweetest, Soundest, Best and of Absoluie Purity 


Put upin fiat, oval bottles, sealed and dated. All druggists 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. ~ 





FOR THE PIPE. 


- 


rv TAT t-te 1-1 


Lovers of the Pipe 


Should try this famous old brand, 
pronounced by many the very best. 
Packed in tin fvil and canvas 
pouches. , ” 








SS 


When writing tell them that you 
Saw the ad. in ‘‘Forest and Stream.’”’ 





